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Art. 1.—Nouveaur Principes d’ Economie Politique ou de la 
Richesse dans ses Rapports avec la Population. Par J. C.L. 
SIMONDE DE S1sMONDI. Seconde Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1827. 


ECONOMY, in its general acceptation, may be considered as 
the art of increasing the amount of human comfort and enjoy- 
ment, and diminishing the sum of human suffering and want, 
by the agency of wealth. Domestic economy is this principle 
applied to the cares of a family; political economy, the same 
system directed to national concerns. 

The immediate object of Political Economy is the accumula- 
tion, the distribution and enjoyment of national wealth or 
capital. The ultimate use of all wealth is the increase and 
diffusion of happiness and improvement, and the diminution of 
the distresses and necessities of man. The ultimate and real 
object of national wealth, therefore, should be the increase and 
distribution of national happiness, and the relief of national 
want and suffering. If this position be true, every rule or 
principle of the science which does not accord to this standard, 
must be more or less inaccurate. The political economist can 
never be right in looking short of the end and consequences of 
his labours. 

As the arrangements of Political Economy must, then, even- 
tually be measured by the benefit the nation derives from them, 
and the evils which may thereby be relieved, it would follow 
that the utility of all the productions of human labour, or of the 
materials which human skill acquires from the vast store- 
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262 Sismondi’s Political Economy. [Nov. 
houses of nature, when viewed in relation either to the gratifi- 
cation or relief of human wants, constitutes their real value. 
Such is the view of this subject which M. Sismondi takes, 
and in his general principles we agree most cordially with him. 
But when he comes to the application of these principles, we 
must, in many cases, widely differ. He appears frequently to 
lose sight of the real results, the ultimate consequences of his 
own doctrines—to adopt imperfect measures, and to resort to 
temporary expedients like the unskilful physician, who, instead 
of applying his remedies to the source and constitutional cause 
of a disease, should be satisfied with efforts to relieve each un- 
pleasant symptom which may make its appearance. 

Neither morals nor politics are legitimately portions of the 
science of Political Economy, but inasmuch as the moral and 
political welfare of a nation are objects of the highest value, no 
principles in Political Economy should be considered as valid or 


fundamental which are adverse to what ought to be the great 


ends of all legislation. ‘“ Riches,” says M. Sismondi, ‘ we 
cannot be weary of repeating, are not the final object of society, 
but only one of the means of obtaining this object.” And in 
another page, “thus, Political Economy is not a mere science of 
calculation, but a moral science, it leads to its end only when it 
justly appreciates the sentiments, the wants and the passions of 
men.” ‘There are, however, some unquestionably great names 
who maintain different opinions, and regard accumulation as 
the sole object of this science. Adam Smith, perhaps, has too 
little considered the moral view of this subject in his Inquiries ; 
and the English politicians and political economists (as our 
author asserts) looking to accumulation of capital alone, have 
probably greatly impaired the comforts of the people by sacri- 
ficing the end to the means; but there is another extreme into 
which M. Sismondi, and the school of economists to which he 
belongs constantly run. 

M. Sismondi arranges his discussions under six heads, which 
appear to him ‘to comprehend the whole science of govern- 
ment in its relation to the physical well-being of its subjects.” 
These are, Ist. On the formation and progress of wealth. 
2. On territorial wealth. 3. On commercial wealth. 4, On 
money. 5. On taxation. 6. On population. Each of these 
forms the subject of a book. ‘Two of them, territorial wealth 
and population, have not, our author remarks, been specially 
considered by Adam Smith. 

It is not our intention, in the present article, to give a full 
analysis of M. Sismondi’s work. We shall merely glance at 
its general features, and availing ourselves of such portions as 
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seem most worthy of notice, discuss a few questions connected 
with this science, which appear to us to merit some attention, 
whether regarded as points of speculative curiosity, or as doc- 
trines of national importance. 

M. Sismondi begins his work with the principle laid down by 
Adam Smith, that labour is the sole origin of wealth, but differs 
from him in the opinion that society should be abandoned to the 
free exercise of all its individual interests. 


“‘ We profess, (with Adam Smith,) that labour is the sole origin of 
wealth—that economy is the only means of accumulation—but we add, 
that enjoyment is the only end of this accumulation, and that there is 
no increase of national wealth, except when there is also an increase of 
national enjoyment. 

“Adam Smith considering only riches, and perceiving that all those 
who possess them take an interest in increasing them, concludes that 
this increase can never be better promoted, than by abandoning society 
to the free exercise of every individual interest. He has said to the 
government, the sum of individual wealth forms the riches of the nation. 
There is no wealthy man who does not endeavour to become more rich. 
Let him alone, he will enrich the nation by enriching himself. We have 
seen that the rich may augment their wealth either by new productions, 
or by acquiring a greater part of what was formerly the portion of the 
poor. Now to render this distribution regular and equitable, we invoke 
almost constantly that interference of the government which Adam 
Smith rejects.” Vol. i. p. 51. 


In the first position contained in the foregoing extract, that 
labour, or as Say has more correctly termed it, industry, is the 
principal origin of wealth, we readily concur; yet there are 
many cases in which, perhaps, ‘ appropriation to use,” would 
be a more correct expression. In much the most numerous and 
important concerns of life, labour or well-directed industry gives 
to all that man possesses, its real or estimated value; but in 
many commodities an intrinsic value exists independently of the 
actual labor employed in their acquisition. It would be an abuse 
of terms to say that a lump of gold found by accident, or a dia- 
mond casually taken from a brook, were the products of labour 
or industry, yet they may possess a high exchangeable value 
when once they have been appropriated to individual use. 
Neither can we consider the deer, or fish, or other game acquired 
by the sportsman in an hour of idle pastime, as the product of 
labour or industry. In common parlance, it would be held the 
very reverse of either, the product of idleness and leisure; ob- 
jects not sought on account of their value, but for the amuse- 
ment which attended this pursuit. ‘These, however, are but ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. 
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There are other circumstances that enter into many of 
our calculations of value, which ought to be noticed in form- 
ing our estimates, and consequently in framing our theorems. 
The force of a stream of water or of wind which moves the ma- 
chinery of a mill, is calealated to produce value, and possesses 
that inherent power previous to its appropriation to the use of 
man. ‘True, it requires industry or labour so to employ it, but 
when thus employed, thus appropriated, the value which results 
from its use, is unquestionably not the product of that labour or 
industry alone. ‘The acquired value is the joint production of 
two agents—the industry of man and the inherent powers of 
nature. The one his own, and therefore capable of being ap- 
plied exclusively to his own benefit; the other, regulated by 
general laws beyond his control, and though enlisted occasion- 
ally in his service, capable, according to the same laws, of 
destroying his work and sweeping away his labours in the strife 
of elemental warfare. The power of the elements can only be 
productive of value, when, more by the intelligence than by the 
labour of man, they are appropriated to his use. ‘“ All value,”’ 
(says M. Say, in the introduction to his Treatise on Political 
Economy, though he does not appear to hold sufficiently to this 
principle throughout his work,) ‘is derived from the operation 
of labour, or rather from the industry of man combined with 
the operation of those agents which nature and capital furnish.” 
If this be true, neither can industry nor labour be in all cases 
the proper general term for the origin of wealth, for however 
much capital may be indebted to industry for its creation and 
increase, still such agents as nature independently furnishes, 
never could have so arisen, and yet they are here necessarily 
treated as items of wealth. 

With respect to the second position advanced by M. Sis- 
mondi, in the passage we have extracted, “ that the government 
should interpose in regulating the individual production of 
wealth, because the rich have the power of augmenting their 
riches not only by a new production, but by reducing the con- 
dition of the poor,” it is here that the great principle of M. 
Sismondi, which he maintains throughout his work, begins to 
be displayed. It seems to be his idea, while adopting the mer- 
cantile system as the basis of his speculations, that the inter- 
ference of the government is perpetually necessary to prevent 
or repair those inequalities which the system has a constant 
tendency to produce. The parental care of the government 
must superintend every movement of the great machine, its 
protecting and guiding hand be every where present. Man 
must constantly be guarded against his own errors. We view 
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this as one of those vague imaginations, one of those Utopian 
dreams, which are always floating in the brain of a certain 
class of politicians, leading them to believe that they can 
manage every man’s concerns better than he can himself, and 
can remove, if only free scope be given to their sagacity, all 
the evils with which human society is afflicted. As was the case 
in some other celebrated speculations of a similar nature, the 
latter end of their commonwealth frequently forgets the be- 
ginning. The great professed object of these systems, is to 
increase the wealth in order to increase the power and happiness 
of a nation, and they commence by placing fetters on the inter- 
course between individuals and states, by controlling men in 
those pursuits which practice has rendered familiar and easy, 
and which experience has proved to be most profitable ;—they 
acknowledge that national wealth is the result of individual 
wealth, and yet force capital and labour from productive into 
unproductive channels, injuring alike those who were engaged 
in the former occupation, and those who have been attracted 
into new pursuits—creating inevitably the most pernicious ine- 
qualities of wealth, while they affect to reprobate excessive 
accumulation. Such are the inconsistencies of the doctrines now 
so strenuously maintained in the United States, and which M. 
Sismondi himself, against the most enlightened economists of 
France, continues to advocate. 

The truth is (and we are obliged often, however reluctantly, 
to repeat truisms) that evil is mingled in every cup which man 
is permitted to taste, and we can acquire no good without some 
portion of alloy. Wherever the commercial system, the source 
of the wealth, the power, the active enterprize of modern times 
is established, riches and poverty, wretchedness and enjoyment 
must exist in degrees totally unknown toan agricultural age or 
nation. ‘The accumulation of wealth is the active, we may 
say, the vital principle of this system. We must take it with 
its good and evil, but we will be unwise to accelerate its progress, 
or hasten to that extreme point, where some convulsion, whose 
termination no man can foresee, must break up the diseased and 
Vitiated state of society, and probably impose on its members a 
long course of degradation and suffering. 

Accidental circumstances, such as the entailment of estates, 
the existence of hereditary rights and privileges, may increase 
and perpetuate these evils, and prevent those partial distributions 
of wealth, that occasional dispersion of the accumulations of sue- 
cessful enterprize, which, in all countries under the operation of 
equal laws, must frequently take place. We have no doubt, that 
in Great Britain, to which M. Sismondi constantly alludes, the 
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existence of these feudal principles tends to aggravate the 
symptoms of the disease which oppresses the lower classes of 
her population, and has rendered one-half of them paupers; but 
the vice is inherent in the system, and can never be eradicated. 

That the example of Great Britain, which has bewildered 
the ininds of so many politicians, and to which in all these dis- 
cussions reference is constantly had, is splendid and imposing, 
it is impossible to deny. ‘That nation, in spite of many disad- 
vantages, presents at this time the most magnificent spectacle 
of productive industry that the world has ever witnessed. So 
wonderful, indeed, is her creative power, that authors, among 
the rest M. Sismondi, seem to dread that the whole world will 
prove too small a theatre for its display. Her rulers do not trust 
to the natural progress of other nations, or rely onthe commercial 
liberality or wants of other people, to afford her competent mar- 
kets, they colonize the remotest corners of the earth, and all the 
benefit expected from these colonies by the parent state, is that 
they will furnish raw materials for her workshops, and an in- 
creasing demand for her commodities. Her navigators traverse 
every ocean, and have explored the most desolate islands and 
inhospitable shores. She has subjugated an immense empire in 
the Eastern hemisphere, and holds a large portion of the Western 
subject to her sway. Every continent has witnessed and felt 
her power. ‘These mighty efforts have been made for the ex- 
tension of her commerce, to afford markets for her ever increas- 
ing production—and the defects of her political system and her 
national policy have been redeemed by a character of tranuscen- 
dent energy. 

But when, from one point of view, we admire the imposing 
grandeur of the British empire, we must not forget the almost 
unceasing wars, the waste of blood and treasure, the drafts upon 
the income and property, perhaps, the welfare of a not remote 
posterity, by which this empire has been built up and sustained. 
The foundations were laid by her maritime superiority—they have 
been extended by her commercial enterprize, and her manufac- 
turing skill and industry have naturally followed the possession 
of markets almost without limit, of which she had gained the 
absolute control, and, as far as she wished, the exclusive mono- 
poly. ‘Those who, seduced by the example of Great Britain, wish 
to follow and imitate her in the career of her commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity, must adopt also her foreign policy ; 
must acquire or create colonies in the most remote corners of the 
globe; must give to their productions a market, to their seamen 
a home on every shore, and in every clime—must conquer the 
weak, intimidate the strong; and, standing in the attitude 
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of perpetual defiance, maintain their system in despite of the 
rivalry of jealous and hostile nations. More than a hundred 
millions of people depend, or can be made, merely by her 
legislative enactments, to depend upon her for the supply of 
their most necessary wants, and the shuttle and the loom, the 
anvil and the forge, might be kept in activity to a degree scarcely 
known in any other age or country, without seeking a market 
beyond the limits of her own dominions. This is the sure basis 
on which her system rests, and it must flourish until these foun- 
dations be undermined—until domestic violence shall unnerve 
the arms that wield her mighty strength—or foreign power 
wrest from her grasp the scattered fragments of her colossal 
empire. 

But there is another element in the power of Great Britain, 
or rather the source of all her power which must not be over- 
looked. Her insular position nas unquestionably given her 
many advantages, and sheltered her from many a storm that 
has desolated the adjacent continent; but there are many islands 
as beautiful and fair, superior in size, naturally more fertile, 
some, even now more populous, on whom these bounties have 
been wasted. It is not then alone, her insular form which has 
secured to her these advantages. Her restrictive systems and 
schemes of monopoly have been extolled, yet nations almost 
without number, have adopted and pursued similar measures, 
and to most of them they have proved ¢e/um imbelle, an inefticienat 
weapon, the source neither of wealth nor power, of domestic 
prosperity nor of foreign influence. Spain, with greater natural 
advantages, with accidental appendages to her empire altogether 
without parallel, on whose dominions the sun never set, and 
whose colonies covered perhaps the fairest portion of the globe, 
sunk under this system, which she most rigidly pursued to the 
impoverishment of her own citizens, and the degradation of all 
subjected to her. And how many small states—how often have 
even great nations, encumbering their members with restraints 
and regulations without number—reaped, in their anxious pur- 
suit of national wealth, nothing but disappointment. Whence 
has this difference arisen? Why have circumstances apparently 
similar, even principles in this respect uniform, produced such 
dissimilar results? Why is Great Britain alone quoted, when 
it is wished to hold up to our view the beneficial influence of 
this system? It is that the real causes of the wealth and power 
of Great Britain are more deeply seated, and too often escape 
the superficial gaze of those who look with dazzled eyes at the 
effects rather than the sources of her apparent prosperity. To 
her, when compared with the other nations of Kurope, we may 
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emphatically apply the praise which Adam Smith justly gave to 
Europe, when contrasted with the other portions of the globe— 
** Magna Viram Mater.” She has produced the men and the 
government whose energy has accomplished these marveilous 
works—the men, whose lofty character, whose intrepid courage, 
whose perseverance, whose integrity, have opened the path to 
her political and commercial greatness, and the government, 
whose liberal and enlightened principles have enabled her citi- 
zens to triumph alike over the obstacles which other nations 
had to encounter, the errors and defects of their own character, 
and the vices engendered and implanted in her own political 
system by feudal prejudices and ignorance, the parent of mo- 
nopolies and its attendant evils, which, in fine, have made her 
prosper in despite of these evils. The liberal spirit of her insti- 
tutions has supported her against the deteriorating influence 
of her anti-social doctrines. 

We are aware that in addressing a people who boast the same 
lineage with the British nation, who inherit the same virtues, 
and not a few of the same frailties, who boast of a governinent 
exempted from many of the anomalies and excrescences of the 
British constitution, and better adapted, as we hope and trust, 
to promote the welfare of mankind ; we speak to those who have 
reason to be encouraged by her success, rather than deterred by 
the failure of others, and who may hope to perform whatever 


' enterprize, talent and energy may aspire to accomplish. Well 


then, let us raise the veil and see what this mighty people 
has actually acquired, the results, the blessings which the 
great statesmen of our country are so anxious to confer on us. 
Great-Britain, in her political aspect, presents a spectacle of 
almost unrivalled magnificence; she controls a large portion 
of the human race. The nations of the earth seem tributary 
to her skill, or fearful of her power—and, like Babylon of 
old, she stands as ‘* The Golden City, the glory of kingdoms ;” 
but behind this splendid and gorgeous drapery, what does 
she disclose ?>—a lazar house, filled with wretchedness and 
corruption, a population sunk in poverty and vice—the wealth, 
and consequently the power of the country concentering daily 
in fewer hands, and indigence and crime extending rapidly 
through the land—-more than half of her inhabitants, by the 
avowal of her own statesmen, are now paupers, living by 
the daily or weekly distributions of alms, and the numbers are 
rapidly increasing. The seats of the arts on which she prides 
herself, and for which she is so much envied, are now surround- 
ed by military cantonments, the sabre and the bayonet are found 
necessary to silence the voice, and repress the outrages of des- 
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perate misery.* Competition in the work shops has been car- 
ried toits extreme point—the animal man has been goaded on 
by an irresistible necessity to labour for the greatest number of 
hours, and live on the smallest quantity of food which the physi- 
cal machine can bear. Every glut ina foreign market, every new 
competitor that springs up in their own; every variation in the 
price of the raw material they employ ; every change of policy 
among foreign nations causes a vibration that is felt through 
each fibre of her system. If the price of raw materials falls, 
each manufacturer is obliged to reduce the wages of his work- 
men, because, unless this can be done, he cannot bring the stock 
of raw materials he may have on hand fairly into competition 
with those who purchase at the new prices. Each one will feel 
also, that if he cannot reduce the wages of his labourers, he will 
be undersold by those who may have effected this change, and 
who may also have the advantage of cheaper matcrials. If the 
price of the raw material should rise, similar difficulties occur, 
the master manufacturer has to contend against the stock of 
manufactured goods already in market, against his rivals who 
may have laid up raw materials at the lower prices, and to guard 
against the future fluctuations of the market. On the other hand, 
if the price of the manufactured article should rise, the work- 
men begin to clamour for an increase of wages, while their em- 
ployers have motives, besides the love of gain, to be cautious in 
raising wages, which it will be so difficult and hazardous again 
to reduce—and these vibrations are taking place when the mass 
of the population is on the verge of starvation, when thousands 
and hundreds of thousands are obliged to depead on casual 
bounty and the poor rates, for the lowest means of subsistence, 
and are compelled to watch these changes with the embittered 
feelings of want, suffering and degradation. Need we wonder, 
under these circumstances, that we hear of combinations among 
the masters, combinations among the workmen, ‘turnings out,’ 
mobs, the destruction of looms, machines, manufactories, and, 
finally, the interference of the military, and the suppression of 
riots, by the destruction of the miserable offenders. This is no 
exaggerated picture; the testimony of the most correct and most 
intelligent writers of Great-Britain, the acknowledgements of 


* Mr. Peel, within a few weeks, congratulating Parliament on the beneficial ef- 
fects which the emancipation of the Catholics had produced, mentioned by way of 
exemplifying the fact, that the government had already been able to withdraw from 
Ireland, where they had been employed to keep the miserable and discontented 
peasantry in awe, three regiments to add to the military force in the manufacturing 
districts. 
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the journals under the patronage of the government, will corro- 
borate all our statements. She has sought abroad for wealth 
and power, successfully we readily admit, but she has forgotten 
the happiness of her people. 

It may well become the labouring classes in our country, 
who are yet free and intelligent, to consider these circum- 
stances, and before they give an additional impulse to this 
system, to examine its ultimate results, to determine whether 
they are willing to be reduced to the condition of the operatives 
in Great-Britain, and to remember, that beyond a certain point, 
there can be no pause or redemption. The period will approach 
rapidly when no small capitalist can enter into competition with a 
great one. It will no longer be the trial of skill, industry or 
economy, but the contest of machinery, which no small capital 
can establish or maintain—and no labourer will find employ- 
ment who will not work for the lowest wages on which life can 
possibly be supported. It is well for them to know to what they 
must submit before they can render this country the workshop 
of the world; what is the only condition on which competition, 
in foreign markets, can be maintained with other nations. 

Considerations, equally important, should, at some moments, 
occupy the attention of the capitalists themselves, who are press- 
ing this subject forward with unremitting zeal, apparently un- 
mindful of every thing but their immediate interests. They 
have before them the history of the British experiment, the ad- 
vantages under which it has been supported, its triumphant suc- 
cess, and the consequences that appear, almost inevitably, to 
follow that success. Inthe midst of that prosperity which ap- 
pears to foreign nations so specious and so fair, the capitalists 
find themselves around the crater of a boiling volcano; while 
the commerce of the world moves at their pleasure, they are 
obliged to surround themselves with an armed force to protect 
their persons and property from the lawless violence of licen- 
tious mobs, from the very power they must employ to produce 
their wealth, and to guard against those deeper convulsions 
with which they are constantly threatened, and which are the 
more dangerous, because they proceed from misery, hopeless 
and irremediable. We have already seen some symptoms of 
this evil in the United States, while wages are twice or three 
times as high as in Great-Britain, and provisions more abun- 
dant; what will be the condition of our manufacturers when 
these circumstances shall vary—when the population in our 
manufacturing towns shal] become dense and poor, when every 
change in the political relations of our government with foreign 
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nations, every war at homeor abroad, every fluctuation in com- 
merce, nay, every variation in fashion may throw multitudes out 
of employment, or to speak more correctly, will suspend the de- 
mand for certain articles, and leave it a question to be settled 
between master and workman, whether the former is to con- 
tinue a business which has ceased to be productive, and may be 
ruinous, or the latter will quietly consent to be dismissed and 
starve. In the collisions that must arise under such discussions, 
whither will those who are physically weak turn for protection. 
Will the capitalists expect that all the doctrines and principles 
of our government shall be changed for their convenience—-that 
standing armies shall be created, in order that a military force 
may be provided to guard and preserve their workshops and 
their homes? And yet, unless this is done, where is their se- 
curity? Will they call for the posse comitatus, the militia of the 
district, to suppress disturbances? alas! the militia of the dis- 
trict will be themselves the rioters, and their officers, to whom 
you must appeal, the very men, perhaps, who are wielding the 
axe or hurling the torch, directing and inflaming the passions of 
an excited populace, and ready, upon the slightest resistance or 
provocation, to turn against persons that violence which, at first, 
will be directed against property. ‘These consequences are not 
the less probable, because, in the infant state of our manufac- 
turing system, no serious incidents have yet occurred—some ad- 
monitions have already been given that may furnish food for 
meditation. 

M. Sismondi is fully aware of these results, and, according 
to the spirit of his system, proposes immediately to regulate so- 
ciety. He supposes there is a point beyond which the invention 
of new machinery is an evil, as lessening the demand for human 
labour, and therefore leaving the poor without employment— 
and that capital may be so amassed as to defeat its own object. 
When applying his reasonings to Great-Britain, and looking for 
an illustration of his doctrines, not in the regions of probability, 
but even beyond those of possibility, he exclaims, ‘en verite il 
ne reste plus qu’a desirer que le roi demeure tout seul dans 
Visle, et tournant constamment une manivelle, fasse accomplir 
par des automates, tout louvrage de l’Angleterre.” In many 
respects there is truth in his suggestions ; when a new piece of 
labour-saving machinery, or a cheaper or more productive me- 
thod of culture is invented, it will unquestionably happen that a 
large portion of labourers, previously employed, may be dis- 
missed and left to want and misery. But, in a national point 
of view, their distress is temporary—that is to say, the younger 
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portion will turn while they have strength and ingenuity left, to 
other occupations, the elder will die off, and give no further 
trouble. In the mean time, however, the productive power, 
and consequently the resources of the country are increased, for 
when a great portion of that work, which was once performed 
by human labour, is thrown upon the blind forces of nature, or 
when, by her aid, more is executed by the same labour, there 
must be a great improvement in her physical, if not moral con- 
dition. It has been supposed by many, that man, thus far re- 
lieved from the necessity of labour, must become more inde- 
pendent, more enlightened, and more happy. ‘ The faculty of 
amassing capital, or, in other words, value (says M. Say) I ap- 
prehend to be one cause of the vast superiority of man over the 
brute creation,” and what it has been asked is the use of capi- 
tal, if it does not tend to increase human production, supply hu- 
man wants, and relieve human labour? This, if specious in 
theory, is not always accurate in practice. We have already 
remarked that the tendency of the commercial system is to ex- 
cessive and unequal accumulation, the more the labour of a 
country is performed by machinery, the more all efforts become 
the mere competition of wealth—of gigantic powers moved by 
gigantic means—while puny interlopers are disregarded and 
swept away. If by some new invention, the labour formerly 
executed by a hundred persons can be performed by ten, it will 
by no means follow, thatthe ninety who are dismissed, even if 
they have more leisure, will enjoy more happiness. Even the 
position of the ten who remain, may, by no means, be improved. 
They may only have to do what can be done by any other ten 
labourers. The whole benefit may, and probably will, result 
to the capitalist, who will have the means to set in operation the 
new machinery—at the fate of the ninety, we have already 
hinted. However, as in no country yet known, has improve- 
ment ever advanced so far as to leave no demand for labour, 
we have no doubt that all who are not physically disabled will 
find employment, but their condition will not be improved—and 
as we consider the time as still far off, when machinery shall 
entirely supersede the necessity for human labour, and extir- 
pate the human race; when, according to the monitory excla- 
mation of M. Sismondi, the last man, sovereign of course he 
must be, will be employed in turning the wheel, or rather kind- 
ling the fires which must drive the whole machinery, the me- 
chanical automatons of a nation, and thus concenter in himself 
all power and all wealth, we shall not enter into any discussion 
respecting the measures that ought to be adopted to prevent its 
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occurrence, any more than to guard against the advent of that 
comet which it is said is, at a very remote period, to impinge 
against the earth and disturb the calculations and speculations 
of many of its philosophers. The best and simplest system, the 
most practicable and the wisest, is for the government to employ 
itself in protecting the country from foreign power, in preserving 
among the citizens, equal rights, privileges and advantages, and 
then leave it to the sagacity of each individual to devote his 
time, his taleats, or his wealth to such pursuits as he shalldeem 
most advantageous, and to his prudence, to guard against the 
evils, which exist, in some degree, in every stage of society. 
But this doctrine is despised for its simplicity, and those whose 
lofty minds are incapable of bending successfully to the details 
of one man’s business are too often the very persons who are 
most anxious to manage and regulate the capital and labour of 
every individual in the nation. 

** Oh fortunatos, nimium, &c.”” The schoolboy reads these 
lines with pleasure, as they recall to his memory the thousand 
enjoyments that the country furnishes to the unsophisticated 
mind. The aged politician might repeat them when reviewing 
the happy condition of nations, whilst passing through the early 
stages of their political existence—when the warmth and fresh- 
ness and purity of youth still mark and dignify their conduct. 
If they have not wealth to make them formidable abroad, they 
have peace and competence at home. If they cannot disturb 
the uttermost ends of the earth, they can protect their own al- 
tars, and their children want neither raiment nor food. How ill 
exchanged are these blessings for the extremes which accom- 
pany the last stages of a commercial system, where the contrast 
of unbounded opulence and squalid poverty are every where 
visible, and constantly increasing. ‘These times will come with 
the natural increase of population, and its usual concomitant, 
wealth—these extremes will gradually appear, but it would seem 
to us folly, if not madness, to accelerate their approach. It is 
like hurrying over, if it were possible, the joyous and vigorous 
years of youth and manhood to arrive at age and decrepitude, 
because, at that time, great wealth and higher honours are in 
expectancy, and may possibly await us. 

We have been led further than we intended into this discus- 
sion, but we will make some additional observations before we 
leave it. Of all the attempts which have been made from time 
to time to build up manufactures by force, none have been so 
mischievous, and, at the same time, so ridiculous as the one 
lately made in our own country. In its fundamental doctrines 
it is old enough, nay in its dotage ; it is enly in some of its mo- 
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difications that it may claim to be original. It endeavours to 
combine opposing principles, to reconcile contradictions ; to 
make manufactures cheap by raising the price of raw materials 
and of labour—for it was among the lures it held out to labour- 
ers, that employment, under this system, would be more 
abundant and wages higher—but it was a great object to 
buy, in its infancy, golden opinions from all men. The 
leaders of the project were not at all deceived in the bearing of 
the measure, but they hoped if the yoke could once be fairly 
fixed on the country, that it might easily afterwards be arrang- 
ed and adjusted to suit the interest it was intended to subserve. 
Hence, in order to lower the price of woollen goods, and make, 
by this means, the system popular throughout the country, a 
high duty was laid on imported wool, and the price necessarily 
enhanced. But how else could the wool-growers be enlisted, 
and bribed to throw their weight into the scale. It was sup- 
posed that at a future, and not far distant day, it would not be 
difficult to prove that this part of the scheme was incorrect, and 
inconsistent with the true faith of protection, and that the com- 
bined power of the manufacturers would be able, easily, toremove 
this obstruction as one of their own creation, and one, therefore, 
that ought to be modified at their discretion. While pressing 
this measure forward, they were willing that the nominal duty 
on the importation of cotton should continue unaltered ; they 
would even, if it had not been too obvious a farce, have propos- 
ed duties on the importation of grain to cajole the farmers with 
the expectation of an improved price on their staples. If this 
were not done, it was only because the absurdity would have 
been too glaring, of appearing to protect those articles which we 
were actually exporting to almost all quarters of the globe. 
That the manufacturers understood fully the operations of their 
own act, no one will doubt, neither will any one suppose that 
they intended to suffer it to continue unchanged. No men 
understand better than themselves the principles of free 
trade, and the benefit of being able to purchase all their mate- 
rials at the lowest possible prices. ‘They already begin to dis- 
cover their feelings and views on this subject. In Niles’ Regis- 
ter, of the 20th June, a letter from ‘ one of the most respecta- 
ble and worthy gentlemen of New-England” is prefaced on the 
part of the editor, by declaring that the attempt to encourage 
the growth of wool was a political machine that has answered its 
purpose, and is now laughed at. From the letter itself we will 
quote a few sentences to show how strongly they support the 
opinions we have here advanced. 
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“'The manufacturer has been wronged, cheated, ruined.—The only 
true friends of the manufacturer are those who now seek to repeal the 
ridiculous tariff of 1828.—Put a duty for revenue alone on cloths, and 
remove the duty on wool—this process will invite the regular importer 
back to his old employment, and finish the vain expedient, already too 
long adhered to, of growing wool in this country.—The duties on dye 
stuffs, oil, soap and wool, taken in connexion with the derangement of 
trade, by making the manufacturer an exporter, amounts to a much 
higher protection to the foreigner than all the tariff affords to us.—The 
system which alone can sustain him (the manufacturer) is one founded 
on the principle of monopoly.” 


The whole letter coming from the quarter it does, merits at- 
tention. We know not how the wool-growers in the north and 
west will consider it, but to us it appears a clear and accurate 
exemplification of the natural and necessary tendency of the 
whole system. Labour, when employed in one way only, is 
considered as American industry, and all other occupations are 
to be sacrificed, as far as may be necessary, to this one para- 
mount pursuit. Great Britain, from whom the friends of the 
Tariff delight so much to draw their examples, and derive their 
facts, affords us, on this point, a striking illustration. The 
landholders in that country, in order to equalize in some mea- 
sure the restrictive system, have obtained on their part, as protec- 
tion for their corn, not only a high duty on importation, but an 
absolute prohibition until the price of grain became so high in 
England, as to manifest a scarcity almost amounting to famine. 
As in order to protect manufactures, they paid a higher price 
for many articles which could have been imported advantage- 
ously from abroad, it seemed but reasonable that they should 
sell at higher prices their own productions. ‘This protection, 
as in other cases, led to an increased employment of capital in 
this pursuit. Poor lands which, without such aid, could not 
have been brought into cultivation, have been improved at a 
heavy expense. ‘The proprietors, or those who have made in- 
vestments in these inferior soils, consider themselves as having 
a strong claim on the government under whose encouragement 
these investments were made for continued protection. ‘Thus 
it is, that in this system every step seems to plunge you more 
inextricably in a labyrinth from which there is no easy es- 
cape. For while the farmers of Great Britain demand the 
continuance of those laws under which they have adventured 
so much money, very different views of the subject are taken 
by other parties. The kingdom is now in a state of great ex- 
citement on account of the corn laws—great efforts are making 
4o repeal them, expressly on account of the manufacturers. 
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This interest is found alike clamorous, whether the govern- 
ment is disposed to take off duties on articles they produce, or 
impose them on articles which they consume. They under- 
stand perfectly, and maintain strenuously, the doctrines of 
free trade, as far as their own interests are exclusively con- 
cerned. They know the advantages of buying at low, and 
selling at high prices: but it is themselves only who are to 
enjoy this privilege. As with us this labour alone is considered 
as national, (American we would call it) no other as contribut- 
ing to national independence. Capital and industry in every 
other occupation is apparently to be disregarded, and as far as 
they interfere with this great interest to be trampled under foot. 

To manufactures we have no hostility—we rejoice to see 
them springing up wherever they can arise with native strength 
and inherent vigour. They possess naturally great advantages in 
our country, from local circumstances, from the cheapness of pro- 
visions, the almost unparalleled command of water power, the 
abundance of wood and coal, and the distance at which we are 
placed from foreign competitors. With the duties which, 
even on account of revenue, we are obliged to impose, these 
advantages in the home market are quite sufficient to 
raise up and protect all the articles of general use, unless the 
labour of the country can be much more profitably employed in 
other pursuits, and if it can, what prudence, what wisdom, what 
patriotism is there in diverting by force and hot- bed culture, this 
labour from its natural and more profitable channel. Manufac- 
turers constitute certainly a great interest in any nation, but it is 
only one out of many ; it is not even the most important, and 
there is no reason either in policy or justice, why it should be 
built up at the expense of others, to be elevated as of exclusive 
excellence, to bear a name above all other names, to become the 
test of patriotism, the watchword of a party, the shrine at which 
men must worship and sacrifice judgment and inclination, if 
they wish to obtain honour and power. 

It is not easy to estimate the difference which a few years 
have made on this subject in the United States. Manufactures 
were then increasing, slowly perhaps but prosperously, in many 
parts of our country, new workshops were appearing with every 
change of season, new and permanent fabrics were every year 
added to our former productions. Improvements in this depart- 
ment kept pace with improvements in all others, not running 
ahead, but bearing a close relation to the general and gradual 
increase of wealth throughout the country. They prospered, 
and all men rejoiced in their prosperity. But in an evil hour, 
the capitalists not satisfied with the domestic market which was 
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so fairly opened to them, required a monopoly at home, making 
all other interests tributary to their idle and mercenary specu- 
lations, as a means of enabling them to contend with other 
nations in foreign markets. Politicians seized upon this excited 
spirit as a means to promote their personal views. The peace 
of the country has been shaken. — [t is now no longer a question 
of Political Economy, but a contest of higher principles ; and 
hostility and sectional feelings have been created, that may act 
injuriously not only on this interest, but on the Union itself, for 
a longer period than the superficial will readily imagine. 

Until within a short period, the great kingdoms of Europe 
were composed of provinces who had distinc: laws, privileges 
and custoins. These provinces viewed each other with distrust 
aud jealousy, surrounded themselves with guards and custom- 
houses, prohibited the free ingress of commodities, even from 
the neighbouring districts of the same nation, lest it might in- 
terfere with their own industry, and others might grow rich at 
their expense. Every fetter of the restrictive system was 
brightened and burnished, and kept in active employment. Yet 
strange to tell, they did not get rich under this system, for as ail 
acted on the same principle, there was no means by which each 
could exchange its superfluous productions; they did not get 
independent, fur each was frequently in waut of the most com- 
mon necessaries of life, and had no wealth with which they could 
purchase. All were poor and ignorant alike, and filled with 
those prejudices and foolish opinions that belong to ignorance 
and poverty, clinging with the most obstinate prepossession to 
the very source and cause of all their privations. When by ac- 
cident, for war has sometimes broken these chains, or by the pro- 
gress of liberal opinions, they have been disenthralled from these 
shackles, they have found, to their utter astonishment, that the 
improvement of one district did not necessarily produce the ruin 
of auother, that where all were left to the operation of a free 
and unrestricted competition, all could find some employment 
and share in the general prosperity.* By the early application 


* It is very amusing, and might be instructive to read the lamentations of some of 
the purest Scotch patriots in 1706, over the evils which the union with England was 
to inflict on that country—ber wealth was to be drained away—her industry des- 
troyed—-she was not only to be fleeced, but flayed alive The error with all ef this 
class of politicians, springs from a supposition that there is but a certain amount of 
wealth or labour in the world, and that whenever any country acquires a new or an 
unusual quantity, it must be gained by winning the portion of some less fortunate 
land. They appear not to know, or not to remember, that by the stimulus of free 
competition, industry can be excited to redoubled exertions—that by improvements 
in the arts, the results of labour can be prodigiously multiplied—and that by the un- 
restrained power of exchange, all the productions of industry acquire value, and be- 
come real and substantial wealth. 
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of these enlightened principles to national as well as to paro- 
chial or provincial intercourse, the United States have afforded 
an example of extended and rapid prosperity, unparalleled by 
any other nation. This was the real “‘ American System,” not 
begged or borrowed from the superannuated governments of the 
old world, to which our country ought to have adhered ; it should 
have been our pride and our boast, and would have secured to 
us an exceedingly great reward. 

We can only touch occasionally on the questions discussed in 
these volumes—many that are important we are obliged to pass 
over. On one which has divided the great political economists 
of the present day—Say, Ricardo, Malthus, Sismondi—we shall 
offer a few observations. ‘The two former of these writers assert 
that a nation never can produce too much, because production 
creates demand ; the last two deny this, and assert that demand 
should precede and determine production, that when this is not the 
case, new production is rather the cause of ruin than of wealth. 
On this point, however, M. Sismondi shall speak for himself :— 


** Economists are at present divided on a fundamental question, on 
the decision of which depends in some measure, the first principles of 
their science. All that we can flatter ourselves to perform, is to show the 
importance of the question, and to exhort those who, perhaps, have too 
lightly formed their opinions, to meditate anew on this subject. 

“This is the question—Mr. Ricardo in England, M. Say on the 
Continent, maintain that it is sufficient for the economist to occupy 
himself with the production of riches; for the prosperity of nations de- 
pends on a constantly increasing production. ‘They say that produc- 
tion, in creating the means of exchange, creates consumption ; that no 
one need ever fear that riches (preductions of value) will encumber the 
market, whatever may be the quantity that human industry may pro- 
duce, because the wants and desires of men will be always ready to 
convert this wealth to use. 

“On the other hand, Mr. Malthus in England, has maintained, as T 
have endeavoured to do on the Continent, that consumption is not the 
necessary consequence of production ; that the wants and the desires of 
men are, it is true, without limits, but that these wants and these desires 
can only be satisfied and occasion consumption so far as they are united 
to the means ofexchange. We have aflirmed, that when these means 
of exchange were created, it did not necessarily follow that they would 
pass into the hands of those who felt these desires and wants, that it 
even happened frequently that the means of exchange increased in so- 
ciety, whilst the demand and the wages of labour diminished ; that then 
the desires and wants of a portion of the population could not be satis- 
fied, and consumption must necessarily diminish. In short, we pretend 
that the unequivocal sign of the prosperity of society is not the increas- 
ing production of wealth, but the increasing demand for labour, or the 
increase of wages which rewards it. 
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“* Messrs. Ricardo and Say do not deny that the increasing demand 
for labour is a symptom of prosperity, but they affirm that it results in- 
evitably from the increase of productions. 

“*Mr. Malthus and I deny this. We regard these two increments as 
resulting from independent, and sometimes even opposite causes. In 
our opinion, when the demand for labour does not precede and deter- 
mine production, the market becomes overstocked, and then an increased 
production becomes a cause of ruin, not of enjoyment.” 


Even where such men differ, it appears to us that their dif- 
ferences may sometimes arise, if not from a mistatement of a 
question, at least from viewing it under different aspects, and 
with different prepossessions. Frequently these discussions 
approach the confines of metaphysics—they become a mere 
logomachy—the fair field for the display of keen wits and gla- 
diatorial skill. We know not that we can remove any of the 
difficulties in this question. We will, however, briefly state our 
own impressions. 

Demand arises from human wants, from the anxious desire 
of obtaining those objects which minister to the necessity, the 
comforts, or the mere caprices of mankind—it may be latent or 
active, expressed or understood. The demand when latent, 
may yet be as real and ardent as when most actively mani- 
fested. It may exist ia full force—it may be as well understood 
as if openly expressed. It is, perhaps, because this circum- 
stance has not been duly considered, that the opinion, as an 
abstract theorem, has been adopted, that supply should precede 
demand. We wiil offer one or two illustrations to explain our 
position. 

There has been no period, probably, since the days of De- 
dalus, in which men have not anxiously desired to possess wings. 
Many, before the age of the Psalmist, probably wished for the 
wings of the morning, not, however, that they might fly away 
and be no more seen, but that they might rove from place to place 
with facility, and change climate and country at pleasure. Yet 
no one runs from street to street inquiring for wings, because it 
is well understood that no such useful appendages to our frame 
have yet been invented. But in these days of discovery, should 
some one of those who load our patent offices with specifications, 
for the most part, of old things made new, only patent a well- 
formed, powerful, safe and efficient substitute for wings, who 
can doubt that the demand would be most extensive and active. 
But it will spring from a pre-existing want, deeply implanted in 
our nature. 

Again, from the first moment that the power of steam was 
made known, and applied in the most imperfect manner to ma- 
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chinery, no wish was more strongly felt than that its tremendous 
agency should be employed to overcome the currents of rapid 
rivers, and impel boats along those streams, where the labour 
of men and the unsteady action of the wind are of so little 
avail. It was perfectly immaterial whether the plan of Fitch, or 
Rumsey, or Fulton succeeded. This was a mere personal 
consideration. What the world wanted, was an application 
of this power in some form, or in any form that could be 
managed with moderate skill, and could drive boats at a 
rate of not less than four or five miles an hour, against a 
rapid current. As soon as this was accomplished, the demand 
became extensive, and is constantly increasing. It cannot, 
however, be said that in this instance it was produced by the 
supply ; on the contrary, it sprung from the pre-existing wants 
of society. 

In like manner, men in a savage state, but far more in civi- 
lized and refined ages, are always feeling the strong desire of 
acquiring not only those objects which minister to their physical 
wants, but those which grow out of the refined taste and arti- 
ficial distinctions of social life. A fondness for decoration in 
dress, in equipage, in furniture, in houses, are all modifications 
of this impulse. The particular form or fashion of these objects 
is immaterial ; this is left to accident, to caprice, to the taste of 
the manufacturer or of his employer. It is, however, in this wide 
field for the display of ingenuity, in the fabrication of all things 
necessary for our convenience and luxury, our arts and our sci- 
ences, our serious occupations or fantastic amusements, that sup- 
ply seems to precede and create demand, and in the wonderful con- 
trivances to gratify the vanity, the indolence, the artificial wants 
of all classes and conditions of men, to tempt them by novelty, or 
beauty, or some imaginary advantages to purchase the ever vary- 
ing commodities which industry and skill are constantly offering 
to their cupidity. It is in this manner that supply appears to 
increase indefinitely, and almost without limits, national! wealth. 
For those nations who are most skilful in the arts, and who can 
command labour at the cheapest rate, draw to themselves the 

roductions of all other countries in exchange for their own. 
How these productions, this wealth is afterwards distributed, 
we have already seen. That in this manner supply furnishes 
the means of exchange as well between nations as individuals, 
and increases consumption, we do not doubt; yet these means 
have value only when they conform to the wants and desires 
of men. 

It seems also as if theory were pushed to extremes, when it 
is supposed that there cannot be an overproduction of any ar- 
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ticle, at least of any valuable article, ‘‘ because the wants and 
desires of men will always be ready to convert all this abun- 
dance to use.” We fear the experience of the world, even at 
the present moment, is contradicting this opinion. When we 
analyze the subject, and take each particular item of which pro- 
duction is composed, no one will doubt of the possibility of over- 
production. No one will deny, for instance, that more hats could 
be made than the whole human race could use, or shoes, or 
ploughs, or swords—or, as we remarked above, any individual 
article out of the whole mass of national wealth. Surely then 
it would be illogical to deny of the whole what is true of each 
part. If we were to make any exception, and even this is ques- 
tionable, it would be in favour of food, because wages must ulti- 
mately depend on the price of food, and life, and to a certain 
extent, comfort, can be maintained under the greatest accumu- 
lation. Thus, if food should be produced to the greatest pos- 
sible excess, so that the labour employed in its production, be- 
comes almost valueless, yet the price of food would fall in the 
same proportion, and the modicum the labourer would receive, 
however small, would yet procure food, and having this in 
abundance, the human frame can easily be accustomed to many 
other privations. But with regard to other articles, the same 
advantage would not exist. They might be produced to excess, 
and the wages of the labour employed on them be reduced to 
nothing, while food, from other circumstances, may be sustained 
in value or even become scarce and dear—leaving the labourer 
no means of supporting life. 

Our author opposes, and with much ingenuity, the theory of 
population proposed by Mr. Malthus. He appears to assume 
the only correct ground on which this theory can be controverted. 
He undertakes to prove that if the population of the human race 
increases in a geometrical proportion, the natural increase of 
vegetables and animals, by which human life is supported, in- 
creases in a far more rapid ratio, and that if accidental cireum- 
stances obstruct the natural increase of these substances, and 
limit it within very narrow compass, there is also some inscru- 
table law of nature acting against the possible increase of man, 
and defeating also on this point all speculative calculations. We 
shall, without entering on the question ourselves, present one 
of the views of M. Sismondi, for the satisfaction and amusement 
of our readers, for we suspect, after all that has been written 
on the subject, that it will always be a point of mere speculative 
inquiry, without ever producing any practical result. 

““ Mr. Malthus has established as a principle, that in every country 
the population is limited by the quantity of subscieaee which the cour- 
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try can furnish. This proposition is only trae when applied to the 
globe itself, or to a portion of it which has no possible ineans of drawing 
from abroad any portion of its subsistence. He also supposes that the 
increase of subsistence can only follow an arithmetical progression, as 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—while popelation advancing in geometrical 
progression, will multiply i in the ratio of 1, 2, 4,8, 16, &e. This rea- 
soning which forms the basis of the system of Mr. Malthus, and to 
which he appeals incessantly through his work, appears to us com- 
pletely sophistical—and what is more important, this proposition is only 
true in the abstract, and can never be applied to political economy.” 


M. Sismondi then goes on to state, that Mr. Malthus puts in 
opposition, without any regard to circumstances, the possible 
increase of the human race, to the positive and actual increase of 
vegetables and animals in a confined place, and under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. But when considered in the ab- 
stract, the multiplication of vegetables advances in a geometri- 
cal progression infinitely more rapid than that of birds or do- 
mestic animals, and these in their turn, multiply tar more rapidly 
than men. It is scarcely possible to number the seeds of some 
plants—but speaking of those which contribute immediately to 
the support of man, and taking even a moderate estimate, it 
may be said that a grain of wheat will produce twenty grains 
the first year, four hundred the second, and eight thousand the 
third. The multiplication of the animals that feed on these 
vegetables is naturally slower, yet sheep double their number 
in four years. quadruple ia eight, &c. In doubling every four 
years, in the twenty-fourth year, before, according | to Mr. Mal- 
thus, the human race would have doubled once, sheep would 
have multiplied at the rate of sixty-four for one. 

A famine caused by the inclemency of the seasons, by acciden- 
tal occurrences, is not the obstacle to population of which Mr. 
Malthus speaks. He supposes an impossibility of production, 
not the loss of what may have been produced. The destruction 
of harvests, caused by rain or drought, is only a casual misfor- 
tune; it may be compensated by an increased abundance in the 
ensuing season, and can only be considered a counterpoise to 
the devastations which war or pestilence may occasionally make 
in the human family. 

M. Sismondi is certainly happy in the illustrations he em- 
ploys to prove that there are some latent and moral causes which 
act on the production of the human species, and that the mere 
want or abundance of food, is not the only principle which ought 
to be taken into consideration, when discussing this doctrine. 
The nobility, he remarks, are every where in possession of suf- 
ficient subsistence. They ought then, according to Mr. Malthus, 
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to multiply until their descendants cover the land, or shall be 
reduced to the last degree of poverty. But precisely the con- 
trary happens. In every country in the world, ancient families 
decrease after a certain number of generations, and the body of 
the nobility is constantly recruited fiom the commoners. The 
descendants of those who lived in the time of Henry LV. are not 
so numerous as their ancestors were. 


“The origin of the Montmorency’s is traced back at least as far as 
the epoch of Hugo Capet, and no one will doubt that from that time all 
those who had the right of bearing this name, have carefully preserved 
it. "The Montmorencys have never wanted bread, their multiplication, 
according to the system of Mr. Malthus, can never have been stopped 
through the want of subsistence. Their number ought then to have 
doubled every twenty-five years. At this rate, supposing that the first 
had lived in the year one thousand, in the year 1600 his descendants 
ought to have amounted to the number of 16,777,216. France, at that 
period, did not contain so many inhabitants—their multiplication con- 
tinuing at the same rate, the whole world, at the present day, would 
contain nove but Montmorency’s.”’ 


This calculation has an air of pleasantry, but it seems to be a 
legitimate inference from Mr. Malthus’ theory. The obstacles 
which human vices and passions oppose to the increase of popu- 
lation,—obstacles always sufficient to check its progress, and 
altogether independent of the means of subsistence, will con- 
stantly anticipate the evils Mr. Malthus apprehends, for we 
here perceive that it checks, before all others, those ranks of 
society which are most elevated and the most sheltered from 
want. 

We are aware while we have been presenting M. Sismondi’s 
observations on this question, that he has not exactly met the 
strong position of his adversaries. Their theory is that from 
the naturally slow increase of capital, from the carelessness, the 
profusion, the general profligacy of the rich, from the many 
political causes that counteract the accumulation of wealth, 
capital, which must be the support of population, can only in- 
crease by slow degrees, by at most an arithmetical progression, 
while the natural tendency of population is to multiply in the 
rapid ratio of the geometrical series. It has always appeared 
to us, however, that one element which ought to enter into the 
calculation, has been overlooked. In most countries, not more 
than one-fifth, or one-sixth; in fertile countries, not more than 
one-tenth of the population are found to be agriculturalists, to be 
employed in raising food for the maintenance of the rest. Now, 
as labour is the source of all capital, is capital itself, it seems 
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to us to have been forgotten that in the very increase of popula- 
tion there is necessarily a proportionate increase of capital, a 
multiplication of the very power wanted to produce subsistence 
for the increasing multitudes. As long as there is land unoc- 
cupied, or unskilfully or wastefully employed, a small portion of 
the new progeny may produce food for the rest. When the 
earth shall be covered with harvests, and no room be left for 
industry and skill, it will be time then seriously to inquire into 
the measures which ought to be pursued, with the surplus of the 
still increasing consumers. 

One passage, relative to the United States, we will ex- 
tract from M. Sismondi. It is unpleasaut to notice in the pages 
of such a writer, opinions we consider as so unfounded, or, at 
least, so very much exaggerated. Even if derived from the Fea- 
rons and other names of equal notoriety, from men who come 
here purposely to ‘‘spy out the weakness of the land,” and ex- 
aggerate its defects, we regret to find them obtaining currency 
through the instrumentality of one who holds so high a rank in 
literature, and evidently bears to our country no ill will. He 
attributes the character he ascribes to us, to the natural effect 
of our rapid increase in wealth and population. 


* But the most remarkable consequence of this rapid increase of 
population and wealth in America, is the influence that this universal 
and foolish contest for riches has had on the moral character of its in- 
habitants. There is no American who does not expect for himself a 
progress, and a rapid progress to fortune. The pursuit of gain has be- 
come the first consideration of life, and among the most free people on 
earth, liberty itself has lost its price, compared to profit—a spirit of cal- 
culation descends even to children—it subjects to constant barter all 
territorial property —it extinguishes the progress of the mind, all taste 
for the arts, for letters, and for sciences. It corrupts even the ageuts 
of a free government, who manifest a dishonourable avidity for offices, 
and it impresses on the American character a stain which it will not be 
easy to efface.” Vol. i. p. 458. 


If M. Sismondi will select such writers as Mr. Fearon, who 
on this occasion appears to have been his oracle, as guides, he 
must expect on all and every occasion to be led astray. In all 
commercial countries, perhaps, in countries not commercial, 
there exists an ardent desire for wealth. ‘The love ot office 
also is said to pervade more people than one. It is not impos- 
sible that in our commercial cities, as in others, ihe spirit of 
adventurous speculation is occasionally so much excited, as to 
lead strangers, who, ignorant of the general tenor of our occu- 
pations, should take the exception for the rule, to form some- 
times very erroneous conclusions. But from this stain, to any 
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unusual or dangerous extent, we have no hesitation in saying our 
country is free. Yet the great mass of our population is sound and 
uncorrupt, and if any crisis should arise, requiring the manifes- 
tation of pure and disinterested patriotism, we have no doubt 
the feelings of those days when our countrymen perilled all 
that they possessed in defence and vindication of abstract 
rights, on a question of principle, not for mercenary claims, 
would instantly be revived, and that the bright days of our 
Revolution would not be sullied by any unworthy contrast. 

M. Sismondi has much merit as a writer. His style is lucid 
and nervous, his illustrations clear and candid, and his works 
constantly discover fine moral traits in the man. As a political 
economist, however, we think him inferior to M. Say; yet we 
are glad occasionally to see the science considered not merely 
as a mathematical question, but one into which moral conside- 
rations must and ought to enter. 


Art. Ifl.—1. Essai Politique sur [Ile de Cuba. Par ALEx- 
ANDRE DE HumMBOLpDT. 2 vols. &vo. Paris. 1826. 


2. Apercu Statistique de PIle de Cuba, precedé de quelques 
Lettres sur la Havane. Par B. Huser. 1 vol. avo. 


Paris. 1826. 


3. Anales de Ciencias, Agricultura, Comercio y Artes. Por 
D. RAMON DE LA SAGkA. Habana. 1827-’28~'29. 


CusBa is one of the most extensive, beautiful and fertile 
islands on the surface of the globe. She is fortunate in her 
location, in her climate, in the distribution of her hills and 
mountains; even her great and disproportionate length, while 
it diminishes her compactness and internal strength, is come 
pensated in a great degree by the almost unexatnpled number 
of superb harbours which open to commerce each part of her 
productive territory, and by the salubrity which the breezes of 
a contiguous ocean impart to every portion of her waving and 
diversitied surface. Her soil seems adapted to almost all 
changes of culture—the rich products of the tropics and the 
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cerealia of the temperate zone meet together—the palm, the 
mahogany and the pine commingle their foliage ; wheat and 
rice, maize and the sugar cane, coffee and tobacco, and cotton 
and cacao are found in the same vicinage, and the spices of 
either India, and the golden fruits of a thousand hills and isles 
may be made to flourish in her luxuriant bowers. More than 
fifty years ago, when neglected and almost uncultivated, Raynal 
remarked, with almost prophetic anticipation, that to Spain 
Cuba alone might be worth a kingdom.* 

Her commercial and political position is as fortunate as her 
physical advantages are great. ‘The Gulf of Mexico, on the 
shores of which the commerce of the great Republic of that 
name must chiefly be transacted, which receives the waters 
and the wealth of the Mississippi, has its entrance nearly 
closed by the [sland of Cuba. Two passages, one between Cape 
St. Antonio and Cape Catoche in Yucatan, the other between 
the Havana and the Cayos or Keys along the southern point 
of Florida, both easily watched and commanded from the forts 
of that island, are the outlets through which the productions of 
the districts of North-America most abounding in metallic 
riches, and most fertile in soil, must pass. In war, whether as 
a party or a neutral, as a friend or an enemy, her position is 
commanding, and her influence must be great ; and in peace, 
she is placed amidst the great thoroughfares of commerce, 
and if prudently governed, must share in the production 
and distribution of unbounded wealth. Her southern coast 
opens upon the Bay of tonduras and the Caribbean Sea, and 
makes an intercourse easy with the Republics of Colombia and 
Central America; to the north-west she borders, as we have 
already stated, the Gulf of Mexico ; while to the north-east, the 
Gulf Stream and the old and new Channel of Bahama; and to 
the east, the Windward Passage sweep along her coasts. A 
most rich and diversified commerce must thus constantly pass 
her shores; it will depend on the wisdom of her rulers how far 
she shall be made to partake of and profit by these blessings. 

We propose to examine somewhat in detail those peculi- 
arities, if so they may be termed, which secure to this favoured 
island so many advantages ; then glance, for a moment, at its 
past, present and future destiny. 

Cuba is a long and comparatively narrow island, extending 
in its general direction from W. N. W. to E.S. E. It lies just 
within the tropics, between 23° 9’ 24” and 19° 47’ 16” of North 
latitude, and 76° 30’ 25” and 87° 17’ 22” of longitude West of 


* Hist. Phil. vol. vi. p. 303.—Edit. 1795. 
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Paris. Its length from Cape St. Antonio to Cape Maysi along 
a line slightly curved, is 227 marine leagues, equal to 783 Eng- 
lish miles. Its greatest width from Point Maternillo to the 
Pico de ‘Varquino is 37 leagues or 127 miles; its mean breadth 
is 15 leagues or nearly 52 miles, while opposite the Havana 
it is narrowed to a space not exceeding 84 leagues or 274 miles, 
and from the Havana to Cape Antonio, with some occasional 
dilatation, it gradually contracts to a point. The circumference 
is 520 leagues or 1794 miles, indented with a great number of fine 
bays or harbours. Nearly fifty are enumerated, some of which 
possess every advantage that a naval port can require. As the 
coast for nearly two-thirds of its extent is surrounded by reefs 
and banks, so as to be approached with difficulty, it was but 
imperfectly known, and until the surveys made under the di- 
rection of the government of Spain by Don Jose del Rio and 
Don Ventura de Barcaiztequi, near the close of the last century 
and the begiuning of the present, the real magnitude of this 
island was imperfectly ascertained, and was usually overrated. 
It has been found by very careful admeasurements made by M. 
Bauza, under the direction of M. Humboldt, to contain, in- 
cluding the Isle of Pines on its southern coast, 3,615 square 
marine leagues, equal to 43,092* square English miles, and 
bears in size the following relation to other well-known terri- 
tories. 


England, exclusive of Wales, - 50,000 
Portugal, - - - 40,000 
Virginia, - - 68,000 
Pennsylvania, - - - 44,000 
Ohio, - - - - 40,000 
Ireland, - - 32,000 
Java, - - - - 

Cuba, - - - - 43,000 
Hayti, - - 29,204 
Jamaica, - - - 5,483 


The surface of Cuba is beautifully undulated, and while the 
hills seldom rise too high for profitable culture or pasture, the 
level lands sink only in one district along the southern coast 
between Batabano and Xagua, or perhaps ‘Trinidad, so low as 
to become swampy or miry. The greater portion of the island, 
however, may be considered as level, though elevated about two 
or three hundred feet above the level of the ocean, and suffici- 
ently broken for all the purposes of health and convenience. A 
range of hills traverses the island longitudinally, and the land, 
in general, gradually slopes on each side from their summits to 


* It was formerly estimated by Geographers at 52 and 53,000 square miles. 
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the ocean. From Cape Antonio to a small distance east of 
Matanzas, these hills approach the northern coast, rarely ex- 
ceeding 7 or 800 feet in height, and in some places, scarcely 
perceptible as a distinct range; opposite the Havana, when 
it was proposed a few years ago to unite the harbour of that 
city with the port of Batabano on the southern coast, it was 
found that the intervening land did not exceed, on two different 
lines in which it was proposed to locate the canal, the 
height of 200 feet. To the east of Matanzas, around which 
the country is broken and rocky, the land appears to become 
lower and more level, but the hills soon appear on the southern 
side of the island, and are of moderate height until they reach 
the meridian of Cabo del Cruz, when they begin to attain a 
lofty altitude, and under the general name of Sierra de Cobre, 
or Copper Mountains, though with other local denominations to 
particular portions, continue for nearly two hundred miles to 
Cape Maysi. The summits of some of these mountains are 
seven thousand feet high, and give to the eastern part of Cuba 
a scenery more picturesque and magnificent, than belongs to 
the other portions of this island. 

The geological structure of Cuba we shall briefly notice, 
because on this subject the gleanings of such an observer as 
Homboldt, whom we shall follow in this article when not other- 
wise expressed, merit notice. We shall condense as much as 
possible his observations, which he often carries too much into 
detail, without those generalizations which, perhaps, the state 
of the science will not yet permit to be accurately and abso- 
lutely made. General views, however, are gratifying to the 
inquirer, and useful when offered in their legitimate form, 
not as established axioms of science, but as approxima- 
tions such as our present knowledge will permit us to pro- 
pose, and intended to serve rather as propositions to provoke 
and direct our researches and speculations, than as dogmas to 
control our faith. Few. we believe, would ever have patience 
to wade through a volume of mere geological statements, 
viewed as an unconnected series of detached and isolated facts, 
if neither writer nor reader had adopted any principle to guide 
his investigations, or to arrange the materials which he may 
casually acquire. 


“ The Island of Cuba in more than four-fifths of its extent, offers only 
a low and level surface. It is aseil covered with secondary and ter- 
tiary formations through which appear some rocks of gneiss, of sye- 
nite, and of euphotide. We do not yet possess any exact notions of 
the geoguostic configuration of the country, or of the relative age and 
the nature of its strata. We only know that the most elevated group of 
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mountains is found at the south-eastern extremity of the island, between 
Cabo Cruz, Punta Maysi and Holguin. This mountainous district, 
called La Sierra or Las Montanas del Cobre, situated to the north-west 
of the city of Santiago de Cuba, appears to have an absolute elevation 
of more than 1200 toises. On this supposition the summits of the 
Sierra will be more lofty than those of the Blue Mountains of Jamaica 
or the peaks of La Selle and La Hotte of the Island of St. Domingo, 
The coasts of Nagua and of Batabano are very low, and I believe in 
general that there does not exist to the west of the meridian of Matan- 
zas, with the exception of the Pan of Guaixabon, any hill more than 
200 toises in height. In the interior of the island, the land, gently wav- 
ing asin England, is only elevated about 45 or 60 toises above the sur- 
face of the ocean. The decreasing level of the caleareous formations 
of the Island of Cuba indicates the submarine connexion of the same 
rocks with the equally low foundations of the Bahamas, Florida and 
Yueatan. 

‘Intellectual culture and instruction having been for a long time con- 
fined to the Havana and the cireumjacent districts, we must not be sur- 
prised at the profound ignorance which prevails respecting the geognosy 
of the Montanas del Cobre. A traveller, a pupil of M. Proust, well 
skilled in the sciences of chemistry and mineralogy, Don Francisco 
Ramirez, informs me that the west part of the island is granitic, and that 
he had there discovered gueiss and mica slate. It is probably from 
these granitic formations that have been derived those alluvions of au- 
riferous sand which were explored with ardor in the early days of the 
conquest to the great misfortune of the natives. Traces of them are 
still found in the rivers of Holguin and Escambray, in the environs of 
Villa Clara, Santo Espiritu, Puerto del Principe, Bayamo, and la Bahia 
de Nipo. Perhaps the abundance of copper of which the Conquistadores 
of ihe sixteenth century speak, at an epoch when the Spaniards were 
more attentive to the natural productions of America than in later times, 
belong to the formations of amphibolic schist and transition slate 
mingled with diorite, and euphotide, of which I have found analogous 
beds in the mountains of Guanabacoa. 

“ The central and western part of the island incloses two formations 
of compact limestone, one of argillaceous sandstone, and another of 
gypsum. ‘The first of these calcareous formations offers, (I will not 
say by its location or superposition, which are unknown to me, but by 
its aspect and composition) some resemblance to the Jura limestone. It 
is white or of an ochre yellow, with an even texture—containing some- 
times nodules of flint and petrifactions of pectens, cardites, terebratulas 
and madrepores, rather collected in particular banks, than dispersed 
through the whole mass. I have not found in it any beds of oolite, but 
many that are porous, almost vesicular, between the cattle-farm of the 
Count de Mopox and Batabano, similar to the spungy beds which the 
Jura limestone presents in Franconia near Dondorf, Pegnitz and Tum- 
bach. This formation which I shall designate under the name of the 
limestone of Guines, to distinguish it from another much more recent 
forms, near Trividad in the Lomas de St. Juan, steep peaks which 
recall to mind the calcareous mountains of Caripe in the environs 
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of Cumana. It encloses extensive caverns, but 1 know not that fos- 
sil bones have ever been found in it. I believe that the gypsum 
of the Island of Cuba belongs not to the tertiary but to secondary 
formations. It is found in several places to the east of Matanzas, at 
St. Antonio de los Bafios, where it encloses sulphur, and in the Cays, 
near St. Juan de los Remedios. We must not confound with this lime- 
stone of Guines sometimes porous, sometimes compact, another forma- 
tion so recent that we may readily believe that it increases even in our 
own days. I mean those caleareous agglomerates that | have seen in 
the Keys or Islets which border the coast between Batabano and the 
Bay of Xagua. The lead proves that there are rocks that rise ab- 
ruptly from a bottom of twenty or thirty fathom, some appear even with 
the water, others two or three feet above the surface. Angular fragments 
of madrepore and of other zoophytes of two or three cubic inches in size 
are found cemented in them by fine grains of quartz. All the inequalities 
of these rocks are covered with a moveable soil, (terrain de rapport) in 
which, with the microscope, we can distinguish nothing but the detritus 
of shells and corals. ‘This tertiary formation belongs, without doubt, to 
that of the coasts of Cumana, of Carthagena, of Guadaloupe. It is the 
formation of Coralline Islands of the South-Sea, on which Messrs. Cha- 
misso and Guaimard have recently thrown so much light. 

* Without wishing to assign with certainty in the table of formations 
a determinate place to the limestone of Guines, we entertain no doubt 
of the relative antiquity of this rock, when compared with the calcareous 
agglomerate of the Keys, situate to the south of Batabanos, and to the 
east of the Isle of Pines. The globe has undergone great revolutions 
between the epochs when these two beds were formed, the oue inciosing 
the great Caverns of Matanzas, the other augmenting daily by the a¢ztu- 
tination of fragments of coral and of quartzose sand. ‘The more recent 
of these beds seem to rest to the south of Cuba, sometimes ou the hine- 
stone of Guines, (as in the Jardinillos) sometimes (near Cape Cruz) 
immediately on primitive rocks. In the Little Antilies, the corals have 
even enveloped volcanic products. 

*'T'o the east of the Havana, the secondary formations are pierced in 
a very remarkable manner by rocks of syenite and euphotide grouped 
together. The southern and northern shores of the harbour, the hills 
of the Morro and of la Cabana are of the limestone of Guines, but on 
the eastern border of the Ensenadas de Regla and of Guanabacoa, all 
the rocks belong to the transition series. In going to the south, there 
appears on the surface, at first, near Marimelene, syeuite, composed of 
much amphibole, partly decomposed, a little quartz, and a pale red 
feldspath rarely cristallized. This handsome syenite alternates twice 
with serpentine. The interposing beds of serpentine are about eighteen 
or twenty feet thick. Farther to the south, towards Regla and Guana- 
bacoa, the syenite disappears, and all the surface is covered with ser- 
pentine, which rises in hills of 30 or 40 toises in heighi, running from 
east to west. This rock splits easily, and is traversed by small veins of 
asbestus. It contains not garnet or amphibole, but metalloidal diallage 
disseminated through the mass—and it was the first time I found this 


variety of diallage within the tropics. Many blocks of serpentine have 
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magnetic poles, and others have a texture so homogeneous, and a lustre 
so glistening or oily, that ata distance it would be taken for pitchstone. 
It is desirable that these fine masses should be employed in the arts as is 
done ia many parts of Germany. Petroleum oozes out in some places 
from the fissures of the serpentine.* 

‘There has not yet been discovered in the Island of Cuba, volcanic 
rocks of a recent period, such for example as trachytes, dolerites and 
basalts. Tam even ignoraut if they are found in any of the great-An- 
tilles, of which the geognostic constitution differs essentially from that 
of the series of caleareous and volcanic isles which extend from Trini- 
dad to the Virgin Islands.” Vol. 1. pp. 45-66. 


We have given this extract, long, even though greatly cur- 
tailed, because we rarely meet with a geological view of the 
Autilles on which we can place dependence. We doubt, 
however, if the geognostic constitution of the great and lesser 
Antilles essentially differs. In all from which we have seen 
specimens, the foundation rock appears to be syenite, with a 
great preponderance of amphibole. With this is intermingled 
other primitive rocks as gneiss, mica slate, &c. and over them 
are deposited the two calcareous formations described by Hum- 
boldt, aud perhaps an intermediate one, in which the beautiful 
siliceous petrifactions of Antigua, Guadaloupe and other islands 
may be arranged. 

When speaking of the discovery of gold in Cuba and St. Do- 
mingo at the time of the conquest, which appears to have been 
found and chiefly obtained by washing from alluvial soils, Hum- 
bokit enters into some details on the subject. It appears from 
Herrera, that in his day, the king’s fifth in the Island of Cuba 
was valued at 6000 pesos, which would indicate an annual pro- 
duce of 200U mares of gold. In 1804, all the mines of Mexice 
yielded but 7000 mares of gold, those of Peru, 3,400. In recent 
attempts to renew the washings for gold in Cuba and Hayti, the 
products have been very inconsiderable ; for this we think our 
author gives very satisfactory reasons, and when we learn, in 
addition, that in Brazil the produce of gold washings decreased 
in sixty years between 1760 and 1820, from 6600 kilograms of 
gold to less than 595, we may well suppose that the known lo- 
calities in Cuba were exhausted before they were abandoned by 
the first discoverers.t Within the last two years, however, as 

* A spring of liquid bitumen, which is supposed to have dried up, first attracted 
Ocampo, who used it instead ot piteh in careening his vessels, to the port of Ha- 
vana, and caused its settlement under the name of Puerto de Carenas. In the east- 
ern part of the island many springs of petroleum are found, and recentiy there has 
been discovered near the Punta Icacos a small islet, (Siguapa) whose surface offers 
no other soil than a solid earthy bitumen. 

+ Humboldt appears to consider the gold district of Carolina of which the limits 


appear to be widening every day as belonging to the same formation [?] as that of 
the Antilles. 
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if to excite anew the attention of its inhabitants to the search 
of mineral treasures, a mine of silver has been discovered near 


- Villa Clara, which is said by the discoverer to cover a consider- 


able extent of ground, and by the assayers to contain, (mingled 
with an oxyd of iron, and resembling a great many of the ores 
of Peru,) a portion of silver, which, in South-America, would 
entitle it to be considered as a very rich ore. Several veins of 
copper have also been discovered in the same district, and it 
would appear from the interesting journal we quote* that some 
attention has been excited by these discoveries. 

From the sketch we have given, it will not create any sur- 
prise to learn how destitute of rivers this magnificent island is 
found to be. Its breadth, or to speak more accurately, its want 
of breadth forbids their existence. Many small streams descend 
from the hills and hurry to the ocean; but in the season of 
drought, some of these become dry, and others furnish but 
scanty rills. Indeed, if the improvement and cultivation of 
Cuba should continue to advance in such rapid progression as 
it has done for the last twenty years, it is not improbable that 
all of her streams will be employed and exhausted in the irri- 
gation of the plains, for, as we have already intimated,t in all 
tropical climates the value of land employed in raising the 
sugar cane, is incalculably increased by the acquisition of the 
means of irrigation. It may, perhaps, be said that water is the 
greatest want felt in this island. Few permanent springs exist, 
and in many places wells are dug from 150 to 300 feet deep 
through solid limestone before water can be obtained. Its 
quality, however, is good, but the expense of sinking these wells 
is so great that few planters encounter this apparently necessary 

art of their establishment until they have ascertained that the 
soil of their plantations is rich, arable and productive. They 
submit to the inconvenience of employing an ox cart constantly 
to bring from the nearest stream or farm, their daily supply of 
water. Indeed as the island has been more and more deprived 
of its forests, the annual fall of rain is supposed to diminish. 

‘The climate of the Havana,” says our author, “is that 
which corresponds to the extreme limit of the torrid zone. It 
is a tropical climate, in which a more unequal distribution of 
heat between the different parts of the year announces already 
the passage to the climates of the temperate zone.” The dis- 
cussion of climates is a favourite topic with Humboldt, and is 
not forgotten in his account of Cuba. We shall briefly notice 
from him the facts that seem to be most important, and the 


* Anales de Ciencias, Agricultura, &c.—May & October, 1828.—January, 1929. 
+ Southern Review, No. 6—p. 336. 
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comparisons which he has made of the temperature of the Ha- 
vana with other cities in different quarters of the globe. The 
mean temperature of the Havana ts, after four years of good 
observation, 25.7 of the centigrade thermometer, (75 Fahren- 
heit) only two degrees lower than that of Cumana, so much 
nearer to the equator. The proximity of the ocean elevates 
along the coast the mean temperature of the year; but in the 
interior of the island where the north winds penetrate with equal 
force, aud the soil is elevated to the small height of 240 or 
250 feet, the mean temperature only reaches 23.6. (73.4 F.) 
and does net surpass that of Cairo and Lower Egypt. The 
difference between the mean temperature of the warmest 
and the coldest month in the interior of the island, amounts to 
12° (21.6 F.); on the coast to 8° (14.4 F.); at Cumana 
scarcely to 3° (5.4 F.) In the warmest months (July and Au- 
gust) the mean temperature reaches 2x to 29° (=2 to 84 F.) as 
under the equator. In the coldest months (December and 
January) the temperature is in the interior 17° (62.6 F.); at 
the Havana 21° (69.8 F.) three degrees higher (5.4 F.) 
than the warmest month at Paris. One peculiarity which has 
been frequently noticed when comparing temperatures, may yet 
be mentioned—it ts, that the thermometer often attains a higher 
point at places far rernoved from the equator, than at the equa- 
tor itself. Thus, for instance, the thermometer does vot rise 
at Cumana but to 33° (91.5 F.); at Vera Cruz in thirteen 
years it was only once to 32° (“9.6 F.); at the Havana in 
three years, M. Ferrer has only seen it range between 16 and 
30° (60.8 and 86 F.) It was noticed as a remarkable fact by 
M. Robredo, that in 1801 the mercury rose to 34.4 (94 F.) 
while at Paris, according to the observations of M. Arago, the 
Mercury four times in ten years, (between 1793 and 1>03) rose 
to 36.7 and 38° (97.5 and LUO F.) and the registers of our 
northern cities will corroborate this statement. Ice has been 
seen in Cuba, but it is known that by the effect of radiation, 
this will sometimes be produced when the thermometer is 9 to 
12° Fahrenheit, above the point of congelation. Haitl, which at 
Macao, in nearly the same latitude, falls very frequently and 
very large, does not occur at the Havana above once in fifteen 
years. Snow is never seen. 

The occasional fall of the temperature in Cuba, though some- 
times considerable, is yet of so short a duration that neither the 
banana, the sugar cane, nor the other productions of the torrid 
zone, suffer habitually from it. It is known that plants which 
enjoy a vigorous organization, resist easily a slight cold—the 
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orange at Genoa survives the fall of snow, and a degree of cold 
equal to 19 or 20° of Fahrenheit. We have seen the orange in 
Carolina within a few years resist cold when the thermome'er 
of Fahrenheit descended to 12°, (11 on the cent. thermometer 
below 0) and suffer no injury but the destruction of the very 
small and tender branches, and the loss of the crop of the en- 
suing summer. Under other circumstances, however, that is, : 
when severe cold has occurred early in the fall or late in the 
spring, or has heen accompanied by a sleety rain, this tree bas 
been killed to the surface of the earth with the thermometer of 
Fahrenheit between 18 and 22°. 
Hurricanes are much more rare in Cuba than at St. Domingo, 
Jamaica or the smaller Antilles. The centre of this chain of 
islands appears to be the seat of suffering from their frequent 
occurrence, and, as with us, they generally happen in August and 
September. They were formerly supposed to be periodical, but 
observation has effaced this opinion. Inthe Caribbean Islands, 
in twenty-five years, from 1770 to 1795, there were seventeen 
hurricanes, whilst at Martinique, from 1728 to L804, not one was 
felt, vet the same island was devastated by three in the course 
of the year 1642. 
The oscillations of the mercury in the barometer are very 
incgnsiderable under the equator; they become more indicative 
of atmospheric changes as we approach the temperate zones, 
but accompany rather than foretell these changes within the 
tropics. In the great hurricane of the 27th and 28th August, 
1794, at the Havana, careful observations taken every hour 
or half hour, shewed that from the commencement to the height 
of the gale, the mercury gradually fell from 29.95 to 29.50, and 
then as gradually rose until at its termination it had reached 
the height of 30.01, the indication of clear and settled weather. 
Humboldt appears not to have noticed the quantity of rain 
which annually falls in Cuba. From the information we can 
collect from other sources, it does not equal the amount we 
should expect in a tropical island. In the Anales de Ciencias, 
&c. the quantity for the year 1428, is given as 33.3: we sus- 
pect this was adry year, and it would require observations 
continued through at least ten years to give a tolerably fair 
average. 
We have presented to our readers the peculiarities and the 
advantages this island exhibits as the gifts of nature. We 
will now view it under another aspect, and see how much it has 
been indebted for its improvements to the efforts of man. 
Cuba, with all its advantages, was for a long time neglected 
by the Spaniards. The settlements on the island were early ; 
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they date from the year 1511, when, in pursuance of the orders 
of Don Diego Colomb. Velasquez landed at Puerto de Palmas, 
near Cape Maysi, and subdued the Cacique Hatuey, who, a 
fugitive from St. Domingo, had retired into the eetbeana 
part of Cuba, and become the head of a confederacy of native 
chieitains. Baracoa was commenced in 1512, Santiago de 
Cuba in 1514, and San Christobal de la Havana, in its present 
situation,® in 1519. But for many years the island remained 
alinost without culture, and when the search for metals was 
diverted into new channels, was divided and distributed into 
hatos aud protreros or cattle-farms of different descriptions, and 
abandoned very much to the rearing of stock, an occupation 
to which the Spaniards have always manifested much attach- 
ment. To this circumstance Cuba is, perhaps, at this day 
indebted for the comparatively large white population which it 
possesses, and also for the number of free-coloured people which 
the enumeration of its inhabitants discloses ; although this latter 
class of its inbabitants is rather the production of cities than of 
the country. 

It was by the capture of the Havana by the British in 1762, 
that the first great impulse was given tothe permanent improve- 
ment of Cuba. The i importance of its position, as the key of 
Mexico, as a point of communication with all the territory that 
surrounds the Caribbean Sea, was seen and felt by Spain the 
instant it was oceupied by an enemy. When it was restored, 
the expense lavished on the fortifications of the Havana to se- 
cure it against all future assaults, the encouragement offered by 
the Crown to the settlement and cultivation of the country by 
wealthy proprietors, perhaps, also some stimulus given to the 
commercial spirit of the people by the example and opinions of 
the British during their short occupation of the island, led to 
the great and still progressing improvements that have distin- 
guished its subsequent history. Another important accession 
to the wealth and agric ultural intelligence of Cuba, took place 
when a great number of French colonists, with the wrecks and 
remnants of their property, were driven over to Cuba by the 
disastrous convulsions of St. Domingo. Until this period, the 
agriculture of the island had been rude and slovenly, the manu- 
facture of sugar imperfect, the preparation of coffee defective, 
its culture, in fact, scarcely known, and the great sources of 
wealth which have since been opened to the island, in a great 
measure neglected. It may be remarked that the improve- 


* The city was at first, in 1515, located on the southern side of the Island, but, on 
account of its commercial advantages, removed to its present position. 
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ment, we may say, the establishment of the culture of sugar in 
Louisiana, may be dated from the same period and the same 
cause. A third great period in the prosperity of Cuba may be 
dated from the time when a liberal policy, in contr:distinetion to 
its practice in all other cases, was adopted by the Spanish gov- 
ernment in the administration of this island. ‘To the Havana 
many privileges were granted from an early period, which were 
gradually enlarged, until at length, since 1822, an entire free- 
dom of trade with all nations of the world has been wisely 
allowed, and the benefits of this liberality have been felt not 
only by the colony, but by the parent state. 

The following tables will show the population of Cuba at 
different periods, as far as documeuts have been obtained, or 
exist to ascertain these facts. In 1762, at the time of the cap- 
ture of the Island by the British, the population was estimated 
at less than 200,000; of this number, 32,000 were slaves. 


Whites. | Fre . People Slaves. Total. 
| of Colour. 


Year sere | 32,000 200,000 
95,419 30,615 | 44,336 170,370 | 


114,900 | 212,000 600,000 


1817. «+--+. 257,38) 115,000 | 199,292 572,362 


The estimate made by Humboldt for the year 1825, not by 
actual enumeration, but from the calculation of probabilities, is 
as follows :— 


Free People 
| Whites. of Colour. Slaves. | T tal. 
Year 1825..---- ; 325,000 | 130,000 | 260,000 | 715,000 


In a preceding number of this Journal,* we have already 
given the opimon of Mr. Abbot, that the number of the slaves 
in Cuba was quite or nearly double the amount supposed by Hum- 
boldt. Many circumstances will support this conjecture. There 
has always been an apprehension in the Spanish West Indies, 
as well as elsewhere, that whenever a census has been ordered, 
these inquests into the population were designed as the basis 


* Southern Review, No. 7—p. 135. 
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of taxation, and were to be the precursors of some heavy 
assessments on the colonial estates. When to this is added, 
the carelessness, perhaps also the indifference on the part 
both of proprietors and officers, and the certainty that the 
errors will not correct themselves, but be invariably on one 
side, it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the number not 
only of the slaves, but of all classes of inhabitants exceeds very 
considerably the returns of the authorized census. Humboldt 
himself remarks, that in 1804 he examined, together with per- 
sons who possessed great local knowledge, the enumeration of 
Don Luis de las Casas, (1791) and it appeared to them, that the 
population could not at that time have been less than 362,700, 
while the official census gave but 272,141. A new census was 
ordered in 1828, but its details have only partially reached us. 
The city of Havana has increased in population and wealth, 
in the same proportion as other parts of the island. ‘The fol- 
lowing table will show the number of its inbabitants at different 


periods. 
| | Free 
| Year. | Whites. | People of | Slaves. Total. Proportion. 
| Colour. 
| 1791 | 23,737 9,751 | 10,849 || 44,337 53 -22. 25. 
| 1810 41,227 26,349 28,720 96,296 43. -27--30-. 
| 
| Increase,-----| 17,490} 16,598 | 17,871 | 51,959 | 


When to this is added, remarks Humboldt, the troops of the 
garrison, the mariners, the monks, the ‘ religieuses” of all 
descriptions, and the strangers not domiciliated, who all pass 
under the head of franseuntes, the whole population of the city 
and its suburbs, canuot at this day (1825) be less than 130,000. 

The kindness of a friend has put into our hands the census of 
the Havana for the year 1828. The following are the aggre- 
gate numbers of each class of citizens :— 


r 7 
Year. Whites. Pree Peoy le Slares. Transeuntes.| Total. 
| of Cowur. | 
{ 
1828. | 46,621 23,02 23,841) 18,000 112,23 


The Domiciliated Inhabitants are distributed } Without the Walls, 54,043 


as follows:— 


‘Withie the Walls, 39,950 


94,0723 
Transeuntes, 12,000 


112,023 | 


| — 
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In a letter from one of the most intelligent inhabitants of 
Cuba, which accompanied this census, it was remarked, ‘‘ This 
census is defective as to the number of the inhabitants. You 
may safely add 10,000. The inhabitants were generally appre- 
hensive that the object of it was the acquisition of data im order 
to impose a direct or capitation tax on them, and, therefore, 
many concealed the names of part of their slaves, and others even 
absconded, so as to escape the notice of the police officers em- 
ployed in that operation.” When, besides, we further notice 
that some of the adjacent villages or suburbs (arrabalos) in- 
cluded by Humboldt, are not comprehended in this census, we 
may, with great probability, allow 130,000 as the number of 
inhabitants of the Havana for [x2s, 

The following table will shew the increase of the city of Ma- 
tanzas in ten years :-— 


Year. Whites. jFree People of Slaves. Total. 
Colour. 
1817. | 2,420 1,010 1,016 | 4,446 | 
1827. 5,015 1,688 2,630 9,333 
L 


. The most remarkable feature in the population of Cuba, 
when compared with all the other islands of the West-Indies, 
unless we except, perhaps, the other Spanish island of Porto 
Rico, is the great proportion of the white population. This is 
owing, in a great measure, to the manner in which the island 
was originally settled. The first emigrants were poor, they 
settled on the hills and open plains to take care of cattle, they 
afterwards added the care of bees, and some cultivated small 
fields of that tobacco for which this island has been so cele- 
brated. They were, and continue to be a careless, unenlight- 
ened, indolent race. Their stock, and the plantains which 
grow in spite of them, furnish their food, and the skins of their 
cattle supply them with much of their clothing. Of this class 
of proprietors, a recent traveller* remarked, that they seemed 
to have no care but to bury the money which the superintendant 
of their hatos brought them for their cattle, and again to dig it 
up when they went to the cockpit to gamble, or were obliged to 
pay the expenses of those interminable lawsuits which they 
bequeath from generation to generation. ‘These people, how- 
ever, constitute the physical force of the Island. 


* Massa sur I’Ile de Cuba, 1825, p. 302. We quote from Humboldt. 
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The following table will give an interesting view of the 
population of Cuba compared with the other | territories in 
America, in which slavery exists :— 


ANTILLE | Free Peo-| 
AND Population’ ple of Co-: Distribution of the 
Continental | Whites. ‘lour, Slaves. 
America | Total. | \lattoes 4 | Classes. 
COMPARED. | Negroes. 
Whites-.--.-- 0.46 | 
Island of | People of Col’r. 0,18 | 
Cuba,-.---! 715,000, 325,000) 130,000! 260,000/ Slaves--...... 0,36 
| | 1,00 
0,06 
People of Col’r. 0,09 
Jamaica,- | 402,000, 25,000; 35,000 Slaves,--- «+++ 0,85 
| 1,00 
| "Whites, - - 0,09 
. People of Col’r. 0,10 
English | 776,500! 71,350! 78,350, 626,8004 Slaves,-.--+-++ 0,81 
Islands, | ph 
} 1,00 
| People of -- 0,17 
People of Col’r. 0,43 
The whole 
Archipelago 2,843, 482 1,212,900 1,147,590 Slaves,-- +++ ++ 0,40 
| 1,00 
| Whites,- - - O 
| United | People of Col’r. 0,03 
| States of {10,525,000 8,575,000! 285,000' 1,665,000 16 
America. | | | 
1,00 
Whites, -- 0,23 
| | People of Col’r. 0,26 
Brazil, 920,000 1,020, 000 2,060 0002 Slaves,--- ++. ++ 0,51 
| 1,00 


[ 


The hilincion statements will shew the different fate which 
has attended the unfortunate race of Africans when brought inte 
the United States and into the West-Indies :— 


Mr. Gallatin, says Humboldt, calculates that the United States have 
never received from Africa more than 300,000 blacks. From this 
stock, the numbers in 1823, amounted to 250,000 free people of colour, 
and 1,665,000 slaves. 1,915,000 altogether. 


The Island of Cuba, upto the year 1825 The number existing in 1825, including 
had received 413,000 blacks. free of colour, 390,000 
The Island of Ja naica, 850,00 Do. Do. 380, 

All the Brit. Islands, 2,130,000 “ Do. De. Do. 700,000* 


“ Humboldt, vol. i. pp. 171, 177. 
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One cause to which this great decrease in the numbers of 
the African race may be ascribed, is certainly the unequal 
proportion of the sexes which were originally imported. For 
some time females were considered on sugar estates almost as 
an incumbrance, and on those of Cuba, they are even now only 
in the proportion of one to four.* In the Partido of Batabano, 
which contained in 1818, thirteen sugar estates (Jngenios) and 
seven coffee plantations, ( Cafetules) there were 2226 men and 
only 257 females—eight to one. 

This, though one of powerful agency, has not been the sole 
cause of the diminution of the black population, for, in 1823, the 
females in the island of Jamaica exceeded the males 177,916 to 
170,466, so that an equilibrium between the sexes had actually 
been restored—and must have been nearly so for some time. If 
we were to judge by report, not by observation, we should say 
that sufficient care had not been taken in the West-Indies to re- 
lieve their slaves, by machinery or by the agency of animals, 
from the most laborious parts of the works which are necessary 
to be performed, those which break the constitution rapidly, 
and, perhaps, incurably. ‘Too much may have been exacted 
from them, but we know that in manufactures, where the labour 
is steady, but comparatively light, operatives are called upon 
to work for many more hours in the twenty-four, than are ever 
required from the negroes in the United States or in the West- 
Indies. 

One other table on the comparative population of Cuba and 
the adjacent islands, we will offer to our readers, to show the 
great difference which exists between what this Island now is, 
and what it may become. 


Surface in Population ‘Population 
ISLANDS. Marine Square for each Square 
Leagues. Total. League. 
Cuba, according to M. Bauza, - - 3,615 715,000 197 
Hayti, do. M. de Lindenau, 2,450 $20,000 334 
| Porto-Rico, 322 225,000 691 
The Great Antilles,- -----«++-- 6,847 2,147,000 313 
The Little Antilles,----+-+---+- 940 696,000 740 | 
whole Archipelago, - --- 7,787 =| 2,843,000 365 | 


* Humboldt, vol. i. p, 167. 
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From this table it appears, that if the population of Cuba 
was as dense as that of Jamaica, it would exceed three millions 
of inhabitants, and would not then contain half as many inhahit- 
ants to the square league, as many countries of Europe. Indeed, 
with a population like that of the Department of the North in 
France, of 5082 to the square league, and who will say that it 
is not capable of sustaining an equal number of inhabitants, its 
population would amount to 18,371,430. Java, almost exactly 
of the same size as Cuba, with a soil not more fertile, and with 
districts more mountainous and uninhabitable than any in the 
latter island, contained wm 1815, 4,615,250 inhabitants. These, 
however, are but vague speculations—the rapid increase in the 
population of Cuba arose from the importation of slaves, which 
increased with the wealth of the inhabitants, and in ten years, 
from L810 to 1820, amounted to 115,420. This source of popu- 
lation is now cut off from them, and although a few are still 
introduced by an illicit commerce, yet, from the numberless 
difficulties and dangers, and merited odium that surround this 
trade, it must soon cease, and the population of Cuba must 
augment from its present stock of inhabitants. What will be 
the ratio of increase when left to its own resources, is a problem 
yet to be solved. From the inequality in the sexes which exists 
at present among the slaves, being for the whole island nearly 
in the proportion of 2 to 1, the population must for a time di- 
minish. We hope, for the sake of humanity, it will afterwards 
increase, and advance as steadily and rapidly as it ought to do 
in so fine a climate, and in a country of which searcely one- 
tenth part is yet in cultivation. 

In perusing the “ Essai Politique,” we were frequently amus- 
ed at noticing how, amidst his declamations against slavery and 
the slave trade, Humboldt appears to become deeply interested 
in the rapid improvement of Cuba, without appearing to recol- 
lect that the increase of population and consequently of produc- 
tion was artificial and compulsory, and left no sound basis on 
which to build any speculations for the future. It will only be 
after the slave trade shall have been interdicted for a full gene- 
ration, for at least thirty years, that any valuable conclusions as 
to its effects on the West-Indies, can be legitimately drawn. 

Humboldt makes a short digression to the ancient population 
of Cuba, more, however, for the purpose of shewing the little de- 
pendence which can be placed on the statistical accounts of the 
ancient Spanish historians than of forming himself any theory. 
This island was supposed to have contained at the time of its 
conquest in 1511, one million of inhabitants, which, in 1517, 
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when the Spaniards had established but a few posts along its 
extensive shores, and had been engaged in but one slight and 
momentary war, were reduced to fourteen thousand. Such, we 
believe, is the statement of the good Bishop of Chiapa, (Las 
Casas.) Fray Luis Bertran who is supposed to have returned 
to Spain about the year 1569, predicted on his return that ‘ the 
two hundred thousand Indians which Cuba contained would 
perish, victims of the cruelty of the Spaniards ;”’ while Gomara 
asserts that in 1553, there no longer remained an Indian on the 
Island—and the vagueness of any estimates, made by the early 
Spanish adventurers at a time when they did not know the popu- 
lation of any one province in their native peninsula, is well illus- 
trated by the errors, which in very modern times, was made by 
Cook, in his computation of the natives of Otaheite.* Our 
author supposes that the last remnants of the Indian population, 
when they found themselves condemned to steady and unceasing 
labour, to their habits and feelings the most heavy of all afflic- 
tions, passed over in their pirogues to Florida, believing, ac- 
cording to their ancient traditions, that they were returning to 
the home of their ancestors. 

We ought not, perhaps, to quit this part of our subject without 
presenting to our readers some brief sketch of the capital of this 
Island, and of its inhabitants in general. One or two extracts 
from each of the works before us, will, we think, be read with 
satisfaction. 


“The aspect of the Havana, at the entrance of the port, is one of the 
most smiling and picturesque views which can be enjoyed on the shores 
of equinoctial America, north of the equator. This site, celebrated by 
travellers of all nations, has not the luxuriant vegetation which adorns 
the borders of the river of Guayaquil, nor the wild majesty of the rucky 
shores of Rio Janeiro, two ports of the southern hemisphere ; but the 
grace, which, in our climates, embellishes the scenes of cultivated na- 
ture, is mingled here with the majesty of the vegetable forms, and the 
organic vigour which characterizes the torrid zone. Amidst impressions 
so fascinating, the European forgets the danger which threatens him in 
the bosom of the populous cities of the Antilles—he endeavours to seize 
the different elements of a vast landscape, to contemplate the strong 
castles which crown the rocks on the east of the port, the inner basin, 
surrounded with villages and farms, the palms which rise to a prodigious 
height, the city half concealed by a forest of masts and the sails of ves- 


* This celebrated navigator, after three voyages, accompanied each time by in- 
telligent and scientific companions, estimated the population of Otaheite at 100,000, 
it contains about 8,000, and the two or three hundred thousand inhabitants of the 
whole Archipelago of the Society Islands, have been reduced by actual enumera- 
tion, to 13,900. Similar deductions we suspect ought to be made from all of the 
accounts of the Antilles, perhaps, also, of the Continent, given by the Conquista- 
dores, and their historians, 
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sels. In entering into the port of the Havana, we pass between the 
fortress of the Morro aud the fort of San Salvador de la Punta, the 
passage is not more than 170 or 200 toises wide, and it preserves this 
breadth for three-fifths of a mile. Having passed through this channel 
afier having left to the north the fine castle of San Carlos de la Cabana 
and la Casa Blanca, we enter into a three-lobed basin, whose large 
axis, directed from s. 8S. W. to N. N. E.is about two and a half miles 
long. This basin communicates with the three coves of Regla, Guan- 
avacoa, and Atares, of which the last offers some fine springs of fresh 
water. ‘The city of the Havana, surrounded by walls, forms a promon- 
tory, limited to the south by the arsenal, to the north by the fort of La 
Punta. The Castles of Santo Domingo de Atares and of San Carlos 
del Principe defend the city towards the west, at some distance from 
the walls. The intermediate space is occupied by the suburbs (arraba- 
les) of Horcon, Jesus Maria, Guadaloupe, and Senor de la Salud, which 
annually encroach more and more on the Campo de Marte. The great 
edifices of the Havana, the cathedral, the house of the governor, and 
of the commandant of the marine, the arsenal, &c. are less remarkable 
for their beauty than for the solidity of their construction. The streets 
are generally narrow, and the greater number are not yet paved. As 
stone for this purpose is brought from Vera Cruz, and the transportation 
is extremely expensive, they adopted, just before my arrival, the strange 
idea of substituting for stone the trunks of trees as is done in Germany 
and Russia, when they construct causeys aeross marshy soils. ‘This 
project was soon abandoned, yet travellers who have receutly arrived, 
see with surprise beautiful trunks of mahogany buried in the mud of the 
Havana. 

“There are two fine public walks, one between the hospital of Paula 
and the theatre—the other between la Castillo de la Punta, and la 
Puerta de la Muralia. The \ast called also la Passeo extra Muros, en- 
joysa most delightful temperature, and afier sunset, is much frequented 
by carriages. 

* A palm, one of the most majestic of its tribe, the Palma Real, (Oreo- 
doraregia) gives to the landscape around the Havana a peculiarcharacter, 
These palms, which were my delight, were annually disappearing, whilst 
the marshy ground which [ saw covered with reeds, (Bambusacee) have 
been drained and cultivated. Civilization advances, and even now the 
earth, denuded of vegetables, offers scarcely any traces of its savage 
abundance. From la Punta to San Lazaro, from la Cabana to Reg- 
la, from Regla to Atares, every where is covered with houses. Those 
which surround the bay, are of a light and elegant construction. Their 
plan is given and delineated, and they are ordered from the United 
States, as one would order a piece of furniture. Whilst the yellow fever 
prevails violently at the Hlavana, many retire to these country houses, 
between Regla and Guanavacoa, where they enjoy a purer air. These 
rural sites offer to the inhabitants, who fly from the tumult of a popu- 
lous city, charming and peaceful retreats. Humboldt’s Essai Pol. vol. 
i. pp 9-15. 

** The Island of Cuba has none of those great and sumptuous estab- 
lishments, of which the foundation dates far back in Mexico; but the 
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Havana possesses institutions, that the patriotism of the inhabitants, 
vivified by a happy rivalship between the different centres of American 
civilization, will know how toenlarge and improve, when political cir- 
cumstances and confidence in the preservation of internal tranquillity, 
will permit The University with its chairs of Theology, Jurisprudence, 
Medicine and Mathematics, established since 1828; of Political Eco- 
nomy in 1818, of Botany applied to Agriculture ; the Museum and the 
School of Descriptive Anatomy; the Public Library ; the School of 
Drawing and Painting; the Nautical School; Lancasterian Schools ; 
the Botanical Garden; besides several Patriotic Societies, are all 
institutions now rising up, or of long duration. They require, however, 
ameliorations and reforms to place them in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, and the wants of society.— Humboldt. vol 1. p. 186. 


“ The great society of the Havana, resembles in ease and politeness 
'h of manners, the society of Cadiz, and of the richest commercial cities 
‘ of Europe; but if we quit the capital, or the neighboring plantations 
inhabited by rich proprietors, we are struck with the contrast which this 
state of partial civilization offers to the simplicity of manners which 
reigns in the detached farms and small towus. ‘The Havaneros were 
the first among the rich Spanish colonists who visited Spain, France 
i) and Italy. In the interval of time which separated the peace of Ver- 
i sailles from the revolution of St. Domingo, the Havana appeared ten 
ii times nearer to Spain than Mexico, Caracceas or New-Grenada.  Fif- 
i) teen years later, at the epoch of my residence in the colonies, this ap- 
parent inequality of distance had already diminished ; and at present, 
since the independence of the Continental Colonies, most of those, at 

\ least, which are washed by the Atlantic ocean, appear equally near to 
our continent.” — Humboldt. vol. 1. p. 183. 


a tit “In the isle of Cuba, the class of whites is of a very different com- 
‘| 1) position from that which is commonly found in the West-Indies. In 
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the Islands which belong to England, few proprietors fix their residence; i 
they expend all their revenue in Europe, the great point of attraction 
' ' to the colonists of the West-Indies. In Cuba, on the contrary, the 
| Hacendados, or great proprietors, are in general natives of the Island; 
their ancestors were born there, it is their country in every extent of 
the word, they live and expect to die there. The presence, besides, of 
| twenty-nine resident noblemen, all having the rank of Marquis or of 
| i yl Count, many of whom have never seen Spain, shew how much more 
Pel | the proprietors are residents in Cuba than in the English Islands. 
¢ Among the colonists and the planters of the most distinction, are often 
‘f found descendants of the heroes of the sixteenth century, whose names 
al | Be are mingled in the records of Spanish glory. Fixed on the theatre of j 
an their enterprises, they have repeopled the countries that their fathers had 
4 | rendered desolate, and this stability has had the effect of multiplying 
‘ | in this one Island, a white population more numerous than in all the 
Ps i) | others of this Archipelago taken together; almost all the wealth of the 
| Island is in the hands of the Creoles.—Huber—Aper : p. 42.* 

‘ P)} * The work of Huber is prefaced by seven letters on the Havana, translated from 
/ the English, bearing the marks of their origin. The tables and statements of Hu- 
F i ber have all been examined, but they have been so entirely superseded by the 


more full and more authentic details collected by Humboldt, that little use could 
be made of them. 
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Let us now follow this population to its employment, and as- 
certain what are the productions which it extracts from the 
earth—the commerce to which those productions give support, 
and the revenue which is derived from the increasing wealth of 
the inhabitants, and their active intercourse and interchanges 
with other nations. 

The first and most important production of Cuba, is sugar. 

Not only the natives, but all travellers speak of the al- 
most incomparable fertility of the soil of Cuba. Perhaps 
there are few couutries any where of equal size, in which so 
small a portion of the surface is rendered unproductive by 
sandy plains, naked rocks, irreclaimable morasses, or pre- 
cipitous mountains. A proprietor in the Havana to whom 
Humboldt refers, asserts that “such is the immense fertility 
of our soil, that we calculate, in fortunate positions, on 160 to 
130 arrobas (of 25|bs.) of clayed sugar to each labourer, 100 as 
the average produce of the Island; while in St. Domingo, they 
only reckon on 690, and in Jamaica, on 70 arrobas of muscovado 
to the hand.’”’* The planters of Cuba distinguish their soil into 
two varieties the black (negra or prieta) which is clayey, deep 
and rich, and the red land (bermcja or tierra colorada) more 
siliceous and intermingled with oxid of iron that abounds in the 
Island. The tierra negra as retaining moisture more tenaci- 
ously, is generally preferred for the culture of the cane, al- 
though many fine sugar estates are established in the terra 
colorada. 

The cultivation of sugar, we have already remarked, scarcely 
commenced before the year 1763. The annual export from 
the Havana for the years, 


1760 to 1763 averaged 13,000 boxes. 
From 1770 to 1778 -- 50,000 
1786 to 1795 inclusive, 76, ‘066 
1796 to 1805 — — 155,182 * 
1806 to 1815 — — 192,923 * 
1815 to 1824 — — 230,809 * 
To this we may 

add for 1827 - - - 264,940 * 

1828 - - - 268.586 


The highest amount in any year was in 1823, when 300,211 
boxes were exported. This table which we have abbreviated by 
taking averages, though interesting, and the most extensive, 


* Humboldt. Vol. i. p. 242. Note. 
t The years 1825 and 1826, we have not been able to procure. 
t Balanza Mercantil de la Habana Correspondienta, an ano de 1828. Hab. 1829 
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Humboldt remarks, which has been published to this day, is still 
imperfect ; it only includes the amount exported from the Ha- 
vana, while much, and latterly an increasing proportion of the 
crop has been shipped from the out-ports, Matanzas, Baracoa, 
Santiago de Cuba, Trinidad, Mariel, &c. ; a considerable por- 
tion has also been clandestinely exported. 

The following tables will supply these deficiencies, and present 
many views, which we think will gratify those whose attention 
may be directed to similar inquiries :— 


— 
Area in Quantity o _ Quaniily of 
| 20 to adegree. kilogrammes. 
averdupois. 
Brasil,:--- 256,990 125,100,000 277,500,000 
in 1788 exported 
St. Domingo,-+ more than 80 mil- 
lions; now none. 
460 80,000,000 177,600,000 
English 31,000,000 68,820,000 
Guadaloupe, ----++++++ 55 22,000,000 48,340,000 
Martinique. -.----+++-- | 30 20,000,000 44,400,000 
Isle of France,--++++-- 108 14,000,000 31,080,000 
area of the Su- 
Louisiana, ----+-- «++ < gar Land not 13,000,000* 28,860,000 
ascertained. 
13 12,500,000 27,750,000 
St. Vincent,--- il 12,500,000 27,750,000 
Grenada, 15 11,000,000 24,420,000 
SurimnaM.- coleccce 10,000,000 22,200,000 
Trimidod, 139 9,000,000 19,980,000 
Isle of Bourbon,---- -- 190 8,000,000 17,760,000 
St. Christopher, --.-++- 5 6,000,000 13,320,000 
Tobago, 12 6,000,000 13,320,000 
Dominica, 2,000,000 4.440.000 
Nevis, < 2,000,000 4.440,000 
Montserrat, +++ = ¢ 2,000,000 4,440,000 


It will be seen from this view how immense would be the 
production of sugar, if the larger Islands, if Cuba alone was 
throughout cultivated as perfectly and as successfully as Bar- 
badoes, or St. Vincent, or Grenada, or particularly as Antigua. 
Over production is complained of at the present day among all 


*M Humboldt every where underrates the production of sugar in Louisiana, 
and pomnenaty the consumption in the United States. He speaks of 40,000 
hogsheads for Louisiana as an improbable estimate; a statement, however, of the 
crop of 1828, made by a person who visited every plantation, and noted down the 
quantity made on each, ope as the result 87,965 hogsheads of sugar, (39,669,000 
kil.) and 39,874 hogsheads of molasses. 
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civilized nations, but no excess could exceed that which might 
be created: in colonial productions. However, it is more than 
probable that the productions of the West-Indies will, for some 
time to come, decline for want of labourers. The example of 
St. Domingo seems to prove that so laborious a culture as that 
of sugar, will not be carried on by free blacks—like their 
ancient predecessors, they will raise enough to eat, and drink, 
and be merry, and therewith be content. 

We will follow our author for a few moments into a wider 
field, and inquire how the quantity of sugar which is exported 
from the countries we have enumerated, is actually distributed. 
We cannot, of course, follow hiin in his details, the general re- 
sults are all that we can state. 

It appears that 457 millions of kilogrammes (1,014,540,000 
Ibs.) of muscovado sugar are annually imported into Europe. 


‘ 
Of this quantity, por head. 
oms. 
Great Britain and Lreland consume, - . 152.50 9.99 eyual§ 21.75 for G. B. 
to 4 forlreland 
France, 52. 180 = 4 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 4.50 
Spain & Portugal, Denmark & Sweden, 52. 
The Northern Coast of Africa, 7. and 10. 23 cal 
Asia Minor, 
Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Moniwie, Hunga- ? 
ry, Turkey in Europe, - = 
The United States, - - - = 36. 3.80 — Yforench 
The island of Cuba, 24.66 = 54.75 )person. 


Besides this great consumption of sugar in Cuba, which 
Humboldt adds is common to the Spaniards every where in 
tropical America, that portion is not included which is consumed 
by the negroes during the manufacture, which probably amounte 
to an equal quantity. 

In the consumption of the United States, he has erred by 
miscaleulating greatly, as we have already noticed the quantity 
produced in Louisiana. ‘The average consumption in the United 
States may, perhaps, be placed at EL Ibs. per head, including 
the whole population—130,000,000ibs. 

From a general view, we will pass, for a few moments, te 
minute details. ‘The statements we now present, will show, that 
if on account of soil and climate, sugar is cultivated very ad- 
vantageously in Cuba, there are many countervailing circum- 
stances which greatly diminish the profits of the proprietor. 
Humboldt informs us, that during his residence on the Island, 
he took particular pains to examine every circumstance con- 
nected with the management of an estate, and to acquire pre- 
cise and accurate information respecting the culture of sugar. 
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He found that a sugar plantation ( Yngenio) that would pro- 
duce from 32 to 40,000 arrobas of sugar, (“OU to 1000 hogs- 
heads of 1000lbs. each) required 50 caballerias of land, (each 
33 acres and a fraction, altogether a little less than 1600 acres) 
and 300 labourers. The price of land varies according to its 
quality, and more particularly in its proximity to the ports of 
Havana, Matanzas, or Mariel. Within a radius of 25 leagues 
around the Havana, land is valued at from 2 to 3000 dollars 
the caballeria, (about $37 per acre); labouring negroes, if ac- 
climatized, 450 to 500, if not acclimatized, 370 to 400 dollars. 
Of the land, one-half will be in cane (Canaveral); the other 
half devoted to provisions and to pasturage. For such an es- 
tate, three cattle-mills or two water-mills will be required, and 
12 or 18 boilers, according to the construction of the works. 
The estimate of produce and expense is stated as follows :— 


32,000 arrobas of sugar, 
at $6 per 1OOIbs. 
500 pipas of aguardi- } 12.500 


ente, at $25 per pip. Expenses estimated 
60,500 
30,000 
30,500 


Leaving the sum of $30,500 to pay an interest (equal to about 
63 per cent.) on the following items, which are considered as 
the capital stock invested in the establishment :— 


50 caballerias of land, at 82,500, - . $125,900 
300 Negroes, at $450 each, - - - 135.600 
Buildings, Mills, &e. - - - 80,000 


Machinery, Cattle, and miscellaneous articles } 130,000 
not enumerated, 


$470,000 


This estimate will certainly appear in this country an extra- 
ordinary one. It will be seen that the gross produce of such 
an estate is not computed at more than $200 per annum to the 
hand—a return very inferior to the generally received opinion 
of the crops on the Mississippi, where, instead of 2% hogsheads, 
5 to 7 are said frequently to be made to each labourer. But 
the other items are more remarkable. Whether it arises from 
the cheapness of provisions in this country alone, or from other 
causes: we know not, but we should consider $10,500 for the 
maintenance of the negroes, at $35to each labourer, a sufficient 
sum, and $9,500 an ample allowance for every contingent ex- 
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pense, or such as would not be included among the permanent 
establishments of the estate. This would reduce the expense 
one-third or $10,000. 

On the fixed capital, some observations will occur to our 
readers. The price of land we need not discuss. The river 
lands on the Mississippi, and the tide lands of Carolina and 
Georgia, if they should be applied to sugar, cost much more 
than the sum allowed for land ($37 per acre) in this estimate ; 
but our high lauds, particularly in Florida and Alabama, can 
at present be procured for a much lower price ; 25 or 40,000 
dollars (instead of 125,000 dollars) would be considered a 
very large investment for such an estate. The negroes 
are, on the other hand, perhaps, estimated too low for the 
United States. When we consider that the old, the young and 
the infirm, generally equal in number the labouring hands, 
perhaps $180,000 would not be an incorrect estimate. The 
buildings, mills, &c. are greatly too high ; in the United States 
we think $25,000 would cover this expense, and procure good 
buildings and machinery of the best construction. The last 
item is to us almost unintelligible—a part of it we should cer- 
tainly include in the preceding charge, and if a stock of horses, 
mules or cattle were maintained, worth $10,000, it would be 
cousidered a large one, and the annual waste ought to be sup- 
plied from the annual income of the estate, and included among 
the contingent expenses. Let us, however, put this item down— 
allowing for stock, casualties, and unforeseen expenses—at 
$30,000. Our statement would then be as follows :— 


32,000 arrobas of Sugar, at $6 ond 100 lbs. $48,000 


Molasses and Rum, - - 12,500 
$60,500 
Expenses, - - - - 20,000 


$40,500. To pay an 
interest on the following permanent investments. 


Land, - - $40,000 
600 Negroes, (to furnis 300 abourers) at 

$300 each, 
Edifices, Mills, &c. - - - 25,000 
Stock, &c. - . - - 30,000 


$275,000. Which would 
yield nearly 143 per cent. supposing the crop to equal that of Cuba, and 
the price to be no higher. 


VOL. IV.—-NO. 8. 40 
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In Jamaica, it is supposed that a plantation of 500 acres, of 
which 200 are in cane, and provided with 200 working hands, 
100 oxen, and 50 mules, will yield 313 hogsheads of sugar, 
(of 1000 Ibs. each) and will be worth, including the negroes, 
£43,000 sterling, about $185,000. We have not the work of Mr. 
Stewart, to whom Humboldt refers for this statement, but we 
should apprehend some error from the small quantity of land 
cultivated to each labourer, and the consequently small return. 

We have given above, one boast of a proprietor of Cuba, 
claiming a great superiority for the soil of that over the neigh- 
bouring islands. Another estimate given by Humboldt,* places 
them nearly on an equality, giving to St. Domingo a small pre- 
ference. But such are the variations caused by season, culture 
and skill in the manufacture, that these estimates are not to be 
implicitly relied on. Yet, taking as a mean average, the pro- 
duction of 1700 kilogrammes of muscovado sugar to the hectare 
(nearly 1530Ibs. to the acre) it follows that 19} square marine 
leagues (nearly 230 square miles) are sufficient to produce the 
430,000 boxes of sugar, which the island of Cuba now furnishes 
for her own consumption or for exportation—so small is the 
portion of this fine island that is yet devoted to this culture. 

We extract the following passage from this work, because to 
those who wish to engage in the culture of sugar in this country, 
it possesses some value, and will serve also to illustrate an 
opinion we have formerly advanced? that while on the one hand 
the manufacture of sugar must be considered as an operation of 
skill and science, on the other, it depends upon so many collate- 
ral circumstances, that no one should be discouraged from 
partial failures, or suppose from one or two experiments that 
the production of sugar is, in our climate, impracticable. All 
to be avoided is imprudence in the adventure. 


** According to the nature of the soil, the quantity of rain, the dis- 
tribution of heat between the different seasons, and the disposition of 
the plant to flower more or less precociously, the juice of the sugar 
cane varies in its constituent parts. It is not only as the superinten- 
dants or maestros de azficar say, that the saccharine portion is more or 
less diluted, the difference consists rather in the relation between the 
cristallizable and uncristallizable sugar, the albumen, gum, fecula and 
malic acid. The quantity of cristallizable sugar may be the same, and 
nevertheless, after the uniform processes which are employed, the 
quantity of syrup (cassonade) that is extracted from the same volume 
of juice, may differ considerably on account of the variable relation of 
the other principles that accompany the cristallizable juice. This, by 
combining with some of these principles, may form a syrup which has 


* Vol. p. 221. +t Southern Review, No. 6, Art, iv. 
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not the property of cristallizing, and which will remain in the molasses. 
Too great an elevation of temperature seems to accelerate and augment 
this loss. ‘These considerations will explain why, in certain seasons 
the maestros de azicar considers themselves as bewitched, because 
with the same care they cannot make the same quantity of sugar ; they 
explain also why from portions of the same juice, by modifying the 
process, the degrees of heat for instance, and the rapidity of the boil- 
ing, more or less syrup is obtained. It cannot be too often repeated, it 
is not alone from the construction and arrangement of the furnace and 
the boilers, that great advantages may be expected in the fabrication of 
sugar, but from the amelioration of the chemical processes, from the 
more intimate knowledge of the modes of action of lime, of alkaline 
substances, of animal charcoal, and from the exact determination of 
the maxima of temperature to which the juice ought to be successively 
exposed in the different boilers.———To ameliorate the technical pro- 
cesses in the sugar mills, it would be necessary to begin on several 
estates, and. have- analyzed by a chemist who understands the actual 
state of vegetable chemistry, smal] quantities of juice taken from 
different soils, and in different seasons, and from different varieties of 
the cane; without this preliminary labour, undertaken by one recently 
from one of the most celebrated laboratories of Europe, and possessing 
a thorough knowledge of the fabrication of the sugar from the beet, 
some partial improvements may be obtained, but the fabrication of sugar 
from the cane, will remain what it is at present—the result of conjec- 
tural experiments, more or less successful.—//umboldt, vol. i. p. 210. 


We had scarcely expressed the opinion,* that the phrase 
‘sugar not cristallizable” (molasses sweets it is sometimes cal- 
led) might one day be obliterated from our vocabulary, when 
in ove of our public journals,t there was published from the 
‘London Register of Arts,” an account of a patent granted to 
Messrs. Beale and Porter for ‘‘a new method of applying 
heat.” 

The principle of this process is to use some fluid substance, 
as the medium of communicating heat to other substances. 
Double vessels are used with a small intermediate space into 
which the liquid medium is introduced. Water boils at 212? 
Fahr. ; spirits of turpentine at 316°.  Naptha, petrolinm, and 
other fluids of various qualities and densities are found up to 
tar, sothat different kinds may be obtained, whose boiling points 
vary between 200 and 700° of Fahrenheit. Lf this experiment 

' should succeed and not prove too expensive, by a judicious 
selection of an interposing medium, exactly that degree of heat 
which is proper may be applied to the fluid, it is proposed to 
evaporate, and this heat can neither be increased nor diminished 
while the exterior fluid is maintained to its proper height and 


* Southern Review No.—6, p. 352. t City Gazette of June, 1829. 
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made to boil. The following remarks, pointing out some of 
the results of this mode of applying heat, bear immediately on 
the subject we are discussing : 


* This mode of boiling has been advantageously applied to the re- 
fining of sugar, a substance peculiarly hable to injury from superflu- 
ous heat, and the most complex and expensive plans have been employ- 
ed, in order to avoid the danger of burning. This end is unfailingly 
attained by Messrs. Beale and Porter’s invention, as indeed must be 
evident from our previous description, while the means employed by 
them are at once safe, simple and uvnexpeusive. The advantages of 
their method, are however, not confined to this important particular of 
the sugar cristallizing with a particularly strong grain aud proving 
highly saccharine. 


“In the original manufacture of sugar-cane juice by the usual me- 
thod of boiling, about one-third of the saccharine matter takes the 
form of molasses. Experiment has satisfactorily shewn, that cane 
juice does not (at least to any great extent) necessarily contain 
matter incapable of granulating; molasses being principally, if not 
altogether the effect of improper boiling. The loss then oceasioned is 
three-fold, in the diminished value of the uncristallizable portion, next 
in the injury which the molasses imparts to the colour of the cristallized 
sugar, and thirdly, in the quantity which drains from the cask in the 
process of drying and transporting it to a market.” 


The second article in importance and value is coffee. The 
culture of this plant scarcely existed in Cuba, until the French 
from St. Domingo, between 1794 and 1795, took refuge on its 
shores. Even in 1S00, in the district of the Havana, there were 
only 60 coffee plantations ( Cafetales ) which in 1817 had increas- 
ed to 799. The small quantity of labour which the cotlee plant 
requires, and the small expense of the establishment when com- 
pared with sugar, has always made it a favorite crop in Cuba ; 
and the high price which this article bore from the year IS15 
to 1819, gave an artificial stimulus to its cultivation. Indeed, 
even now, it is considered by many, when the health of the 
labourers and all collateral circumstances are taken into 
view, as a more profitable culture than that of sugar. Its great 
disadvantage, which however, only occurs to him who settles a 
new coffee-plantation, is, that the plant does not begin to bear 
until the fourth year, and is not in full bearing until the seventh 
or eighth ; as a compensation, however, it continues to produce 
its fruit for many years, 30 or 40, and if the proprietor is vigi- 
lant and replaces the old and decaying plants, as they begin to 
fail, and will manure the soil that appears to be exhausted, a 
coffee field may be preserved in a state of almost perpetual 
vigour. 
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The quantity of coffee exported from the Havana in 1804, 
amounted only to 50,000 arrobas (of 25ibs. each); in L809 it 
had reached 320,000, and the average crop of the Island from 
1815 to 1x24, is stated as follows: 


From the Havana, - - - - - 694,000 arr. 
Matanzas, Trinidad, Santiago de Cuba, &c. - 220,000 
*Allow for errors and frauds at the Custom-House, 304,000 


1,218,000 arr. 


To this we may add that the exportation of coffee from 
Cuba, was in the year 


1827 - - - 1,433,487 arr 
1828 - - - 794,496 


so that even this crop is variable and precarions. 

From the above statement, it appears that the quantity of 
coffee exported from Cuba, 14,640,000 kil. is greater than that 
from Java, [14 mill. kil. or from the whole of the British West- 
Indies, 9,896,856 kil. The consumption in Europe shews 
great diversity in national habits. France consumes annually 
8,198,000 kil. (18,199,500lbs.) not 3 of a pound to each person. 
Great-Britain, 3,500,000 (7,770,000Ibs.) while, on the other 
hand Great- Britain consumes 25 millions of pounds of tea, and 
France scarcely one half million. 

The coffee plant is one of the delicate and sensitive inhabi- 
tants of the tropics ; even the north wind (los nortes) which passes 
over from the continent of North-America, is supposed to do it 
some injury, and the coffee which grows in the Eastern district 
of the Island, near Baracoa and Santiago de Cuba, is consi- 
dered superior in quality to that raised around the Havana or 
Matanzas. 

The tobacco of Cuba is celebrated in all countries where the 
cigarro is used. Its popularity and extensive consumption, 
would, it was supposed, have increased its production. But 
whether it is that the crop is precarious or unprofitable, it seems 
to have been in a great measure superseded by the ‘‘Cafetales,” 
and the quantity raised, has rather diminished of late years than 
increased, and the cultivation is very much confined to the 
descendants of the old Spanish inhabitauts. The royal treasury 


* Of the frauds to which Humboldt alludes, we have no means of giving a satis- 
factory account, neither do we perceive a sufficient motive for its existence,, where 
exportation is not prohibited, or even restricted; but of error, it is sufficient to men- 
tion as an exemplification, that in the custom-house, each bag of coffee is noted in 
the books as containing 5 arr. (125|bs.) while in fact they generally weigh from 7 to9 
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too makes some claims on the crop for the supply of the mo- 
nopoly which it maintains in the Peninsula, and from this and 
other causes, a greater portion of tobacco passes away in a con- 
traband trade, than of any other crop raised on the Island— 
perhaps this may account for the apparent diminution in the 
produce. 

The quantity exported (according to Raynal) between 1748 
and 1753, averaged 75,000 arrobas. For 1759 to 1794, 250,000 
arrobas ; and from this period it has rather decreased. In the 
Balanza Mercantil of 1828, the quantity exported is stated as 
follows :— 


In Rama. Manufactured. Total in arrobas. 
In 1827, 16,777 158,579 175,356 
1828, 14,289 206,318 220,507 


The domestic consumption, of which a portion is drawn from 
the United States, is supposed to amount to 200,000 arrobas. 

Wax and honey were once articles of comparative value, and 

even now the amount raised is supposed to be considerable. 
In general, however, the production of these articles diminishes 
as the cultivation of the Island increases. The culture of sugar 
is said to be particularly unfriendly to bees. Multitudes of 
them perish in the molasses, of which they are excessively foud, 
after having intoxicated themselves with the fascinating beve- 
rage. 
Other articles, as cotton and indigo, have been raised in 
Cuba, but abandoned for the absorbing culture of sugar and 
coffee. Wheat has been successfully cultivated near to “ /as Qua- 
tro Villas,” in the central plains of the Island, and rice along 
the southern coast; but excepting the articles cultivated for pro- 
visions, maize, potatoes, yams, plantains, &c. and the rich 
varieties of fruits that decorate their tables, no other agricul- 
tural staple, but those we have enumerated, appears to engage 
the attention of its inhabitants. 

The agricultural riches of Cuba constitute the basis of its 
active commerce, and as the Spanish government, with a libe- 
rality and wisdom which she did not exercise in former days, 
nor to her still more valuable colonies, has granted to this Island 
an almost entire freedom of trade, the productions of her soil 
are now transmitted to every country in which there exists a 
demand for them, and a new impulse given to her mercantile 
transactions by the re-exchange of many of the commodities she 
receives in return. 

After the ample details we have given, while treating of each 
staple separately, nothing but a few general] statements need 


now be added. 
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Tn 1816 the imports and exports for the port of Havana, are 
represented by the officiai estimates as follows :— 


Importation. Exportation. 
In 399 Spanish vessels, $5,980,433 | In 497 Spanish vessels, 85,167,966 
673 Foreign do. 7,239,533 492 Foreign do. 3,195,169 


1072 $13,219,986 | 989 $8,363,135 
In 1k23— 


Importation. Exportation. 
In Spanish vessels, $3,562,227 | In Spanish vessels, $3,550,312 
Foreign do. 10,136,508 Foreign do. 8,778,857 


1125 $13,698,735 1000 $12,329,169 
In 
Importation, $13,904,336 | Exportation, $7,859,914 


In 985 vessels, of which 148 were 
Spanish, 557 of the U. States. 
The rest (280) of various nations. 


In 1023 vessels, of which 95 were 
Spanish, 724 of the U. States, 
the other 304 of various nations. 


The following table will show some of the items of which 
this aggregate sum for the year 1523 was composed :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Flour, - . - $1,664,917 | Sugar, - - - $4,027,367 
Wines, - - 631,988 | Molasses, - - 595,674 
Rice, - - - 478,554 | Coffee, - - - 786,081 
Tasago, (dried Beef) 443,741 | Tobacco, - - 451,992 
Salt Beef and Tallow, 246,810 | Specie, - - - 911,786 


Pork, Lard and Live 


H 614,469 
OgS, 

Codfish, (Bacalao) 140,533 
Specie, - - - 2,074,534 


We have omitted in these specifications the manufactured 
goods which constitute a great part of the remaining imports, 
and such articles as indigo and cochineal, which, though 
amounting to a considerable sum, are not raised in Cuba, but 
prove that an active, indirect trade in neutral vessels, is stil] 
maintained with Mexico and Central America. 

These tables, however, call for some observation#@hd ex- 
planations before we pass them by. 

In the first place, if we were only to attend to the official 
statements, “those pretended open accounts,” as Humboldt 
terms them, beiween different nations, where nothing is re- 
garded but the apparent specie balance that remains, it would 
appear that these balances are so much against Cuba that if 
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they should continue for a few years, it would be necessary to 
sell the Island itself at auction, to liquidate the constantly ac- 
cruing debt. For the consolation of those who may be distressed 
at these results, it may be mentioned that neither exports nor 
imports are entered at their real commercial value. Coffee, 
for instance, is uniformly rated $1 the arroba of 25lbs. and 
sugar at $3 75 the LOOlbs.; and other articles nearly in the 
same proportion. Thus, while the total value of the molasses 
exported from the Havana is stated at $595,674, the statements 
of our own treasury declare that the molasses imported from 
Cuba for the same year, was valued at $1,726,359. On the 
other hand, some of the imports are underrated, but not in the 
same degree. Specie also, which only passes through as an 
article of commerce, is but partially exhibited by the books of 
the Custom-House. In 3316, the quantity apparently imported, 
amounted to $2,439,991, the amount exported, to $420,840. 
In 1828, the import was $2,074,534; the export $911,726. Now 
the fact is, that from some remnant of ancient wisdom which can- 
not be parted with, there has always been either a prohibition 
or a duty on the exportation of specie, and many, besides our 
own countrymen, have, consequently, thought it profitable and 
expedient to take specie on board their vessels in the way of 
ballast, without troubling the Custom-House with any memo- 
randum of these petty arrangements. 

A fairer estimate of the commerce of Cuba has averaged the 
exports from the Havana for five years, (1815 to 1=19) at 
$11,244,x00, and it is supposed that the exports from the whole 
island now range between fourteen and twenty millions of 
dollars, varying with the seasons and the price of colonial 
produce. 

A second, though certainly not important, observation that 
occurred to us on looking over these tables, is, that there always 
appears to enter a greater number of vessels than clear out, 
the difference amounting frequently to from 100 to 150.* — For 
this we cannot account—another peculiarity for which it is more 
easy to offer a conjecture, is, that frequently 1 to 200 more 
national (Spanish) vessels clear out than have entered, while 
inthe vessels of the United States there will be an equal dimi- 
nution. ‘There must be some easy mode of transformation in 
the ports of Cuba. 

A third, by far more important, circumstance which we have 
not space duly to consider, we cannot suffer to pass altogether 
without notice; a part of the imports we have enumerated in 


* In one year (1824) the clearances exceeded by two the entrances. 
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1828, amounting to upwards of three millions of dollars, are 
almost exclusively the production of the United States; all of these 
Whether it be cattle, hogs, rice or flour, can unquestionably be 
raised in Cuba. Humboldt himself, and several of the writers in 
the Anales de Ciencias, are urging this measure on the inhabitants 
of Cuba. The doctrine of independence of foreign nations, 
which has been preached up so assiduously in the United States, 
which the Mexicans, taking their lessons from us, have begun 
to reduce to practice, is now pressed upon the Cubans. If they 
should follow this advice, and abandon for imaginary benefit a 
more for a less profitable pursuit, the farmers of our own country 
may find themselves deprived of one of the best markets 
which is now open to their produce ; and why may this not be 
done? Ifthe system is wise in one nation, it must be wise in 
all, and nation after nation enraptured with this ideal indepen- 
dence, may withdraw themselves from all intercourse with 
distant countries, and encircle themselves with as many restric- 
tions, as now serve to separate Japan and China from the rest 
of the civilized world.* 

Of the revenue of Cuba, it is unnecessary for us to treat at 
large. It will be sufficient merely to show how much the pa- 
rent state has gained by a liberal treatment of this colony. 


* We subjoin a sketch from the records of ou own Custom-Houses, of some of 
the articles which between the Ist October, 1827, and the Ist October, 1828, were 
exported to Cuba. It will be well for our farmers to notice, how valuable a mar- 
ket this one Island affords for their productions: to recollect that every item can 
be raised or procured by the inhabitants of Cuba, by their own exertions; and would 
be raised or procured if they did not consider it more economical, and therefore, 
more wise to purchase some articles from abroad, and apply their attention and la- 
bour to others, which to them are found more profitable. We have already lost 
the British West-India trade by our attempts to regulate foreign nations, and if 
while we are pretending to retaliate on Great-Britain, we instigate and encourage 
all surrounding nations to retaliate on us, it will be unnecessary to prove, that 
such measures will injure and distress greatly those that enact them, it will be quite 
sufficient for us to know, that they will be greatly injurious to ourselves. 

Value of articles exported from the United States, to the Island of Cuba, from the 
Ist October, 1827, to Ist October 1828. 

Hogs in the various forms, of pork, bacon, lard, live stock, “= 799) 


Flour, 110.610 barrels, - . 7,353 
Rice, 19.494 tierces, - - - - - 312,346 
Fish, - - - - - - - 251,328 
Candles and soap. 249,951 
Beef - - - - - - 
indian corn and meal, - - - 32,000 
Butter and cheese, - - - 31,968 
Wood, in various forms, - - - - 589,082* 
Leather, boots, shoes, &c. - - 150,448 


» For thisitem alone, the inhabitants of Cuba must depend on some foreign nation. 
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| From 1789 to 1797, the duties in the Havana never amounted 
i to $700,000 ; in proportion as the ports were opened, this sum 
ih ‘ increased ; in 1800, it exceeded $1,900,000; in 1824, it amount- 
Ht ed to $3,025,300, and is now supposed, for the whole Island, to 
Mh | be not less than $5,000,000. Of this $1,500,000 are employed in 
Hh | the maintenance of the troops necessary for the protection of the 


| Island, and $600,000 for the support of the squadron stationed 
| at the Havana. At the commencement of this century, about 
dt $1,800,000 were annually sent from Mexico for the assistance 
| of Cuba, now the island of Cuba provides for her own safety, 
and furnishes large supplies for the maintenance of the desul- 
tory war which is still carried on by the parent state against 
her ancient colonies; even now this [sland contributes impor- 
tant aid in support of that armament, which, while we write, has 
been sent against Mexico. 

Of the government of the Island we intend not to speak ; it 
may be necessary, however, to apprise our readers, that in 
Cuba, as formerly in all the Spanish possessions in America, 
ad there were ecclesiastical, military, financial and judicial divi- 

} sions of the territory, which it is always necessary to keep in 
ee || recollection, and which often confuse, Humboldt informs us, 
if modern geographers. It will be sufficient here to mention, 
Ae that Cuba forms— 
ie * 1. One judicial district, having an Audiencia or court of 
a | high appeal, fixed at Puerto Principe, near the centre of the 
Island. 
| 2. Two ecclesiastical jurisdictions or dioceses, one of the 
Archbishop of Cuba, who resides at Santiago de Cuba, and 
superintends the Eastern part of the Island, the other of the 
Bishop of the Havana, who governs the Western. 

3. Two governments, the Gobierno de la Habana, and the 
Gobierno de Cuba, dependent, however, on the same Captain 
General who resides at the Havana. 

4. For the financial department, there are three Intendencias 
At or Provincias, those of the Havana, Puerto Principe, and San- 
tiago de Cuba. 

5. There was another division, perhaps now laid aside, into 
four jurisdictions, in which the province of Puerto Principe was 
divided, the eastern part retaining that name, the western 
forming the jurisdiction des Quatro Villas; there are, besides, 
the smaller divisions into partidos and parochias. 

In the long discussions into which Baron Humboldt enters 
on the subject of the Africans, we shall not at present mingle. 
He speaks much of the misfortunes of the race, and the dan- 
gers which may arise from their present position. But he sug- 
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gests no remedies which appear to us to bear the impress of a 
statesman’s mind uponthem. ‘Toapply a portion of the reve- 
nue of the state annually to purchase the most industrious 
among the slaves, to liberate others after a certain term of ser- 
vitude, (projects easily attempted where the numbers are few, 
but utterly impracticable where they constitute a great if not 
the greatest part of the population,) are all that he recommends ; 
however, as we shall have to consider this question in another 
part of this number, we shall the more readily pass it over 
here. 

Such are the physical, statistical and political features of this 
valuable Island. If we have detailed them at some length, 
and with some minuteness, it is because to the United Scates, it 
is, from position, a country of much and increasitig importance. 
In its present state, our commerce and intercourse with it is 
great and valuable, and a few years back when the Spanish 
monarchy in America, appeared on all sides to be falling to 
pieces, there was throughout the Union, from its geographical 
relation to us, a deep anxiety to know what would be the ulti- 
mate fate of Cuba. We have reason to believe, that on the 
Island itself this question was no less seriously considered. On 
the extension of its commercial privileges by Spain, and finally 
by the grant in 1822, of an entire freedom of trade, the wish 
in Cuba and in the United States, that its political relations 
should continue unchanged, became almost universal; all other 
nations have at least acquiesced in this arrangement. 

So wonderful have been the changes of the last forty years, 
that it seems now difficult to recall and realize the transient and 
fluctuating scenes which have passed almost under our own 
eyes—to recollect that within twenty years, Spain like the 
ancient mistress of the world in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, so far from protecting and commanding her distant pro- 
vinces, was struggling for her own existence, overrun by 
foreign armies as enemies, auxiliaries or guardians, and leay- 
ing her remote colonies to provide for their own safety, and 
secure themselves, if possible, from internal anarchy and foreign 
oppression. At such a moment it well became the inhabitants 
of Cuba, who had not the physical advantages of the continen- 
tal viceroyalties, to reflect on their situation, and think on 
what power they should rely for aid, if the hour of danger should 
approach them more nearly. The policy which had been pur- 
sued by Mexico and Colombia, rendered a union with either of 
those States impracticable, indeed their greatest and most im- 
mediate dangers appeared to threaten from those quarters. A 
few, it is said, principally Frenchmen, wished tothrow themselves 
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into the arms of France, but this party was small, and the remem- 
brance of St. Domingo was always before their own eyes, and 
the eyes of their neighbours. A great majority of the inhabi- 
tants, nearly all in the middle and lower ranks of society, «ud 
many of the wealthy looked to the United States as the power 
with which, under all circumstances, it would be wise to connect 
their fortunes ; but the want of a strong naval force in this 
country to shield them from aggression, and an apprehension 
that our Northern African Societies would be permitted to en- 
danger their domestic tranquillity, induced many, perhaps a 
majority, of the very wealthy inhabitants to turn to Great- 
Britain, as their most secure dependence—yet even to that 
alliance, there were many objections. It was not certain that 
they could or would be placed on a footing of equality with the 
ancient British colonies, and even then, the policy which Great- 
Britain was pursuing towards those colonies was likely to 
render the property of the proprietors unproductive and with- 
out value. Fromthis dilemma, from the necessity, in fact, of 
adopting any measure which would commit them with their 
own government, or with foreign nations, the inhabitants of 
Cuba were relieved by the discretion of those to whom the 
government of the Island had been fortunately committed 
and by the reviving condition of Spain. 

New difficulties, however, may await them. The present 
military expedition against Mexico, will renew the feelings of 
bitterness between the mother country and her ancient colo- 
nies, which, as in North-America, were subsiding by the opera- 
tion of time and tranquillity. If not successful, it will in all 
probability provoke the new governments in Spanish America, 
to renew their efforts to wrest from Spain the two Islands she 
still retains, (Cuba and Porto Rico) which will continue to afford 
in her handsthe means and opportunity of threatening them with 
perpetual aggression and injury. Colombia and Mexico, what- 
ever may have been their feelings, and wishes at one moment, 
have been induced by the advice or interference of other powers, 
to suspend their meditated enterprizes against Cuba. ‘They 
have laid aside their naval armaments which they found expen- 
sive and not very efficient. But, under other circumstances 
with awakened resentments, they may collect the remnants of 
their squadrons, and engage in one of those adventurous ex- 
peditions, for which the early Conquistadores were distinguish- 
ed; and considering vessels only as the means of transporta- 
tion, not of naval hostility, may avail themselves of favorable 
winds and currents, and throw in anger a desperate band of 
disciplined troops on the shores of Cuba, to injure and destroy 
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if not to conquer. That if this should be accomplished, a servile 
war would be excited by one party or the other, no one can 
doubt. This beautiful Island may be desolated by the storm 
which injudicious and foreign counsellors have excited on her 
shores, and an unoffending people be made to atone for offences 
not their own. From these evils, however, we most cordially 
hope they may be permitted to escape and enjoy for a long 
course of years the advantages which a fortunate concurrence 
has conferred upon them. 

The supplement to the Essai Politique of Humbolt, which 
occupies the greater part of the second volume, and which 
presents many statistical views of the whole continent of Ame- 
rica, may hereafter be separately considered. 


Art. IIl.—Travels in North-America, in the years 1827 and 
1828. By Captain Basit HALL, Royal Navy. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea & Carey. 1829. 


Our only motive for reviewing this book is, the general ex- 
pectation that we shall do so. It is to us, on many accounts, a 
most unpleasant task. We are by no means sure that the 
majority of our readers will concur with us in some of our views, 
and we have too much reason to fear that there are many indi- 
viduals in every part of the country to whom all of them cannot 
possibly prove acceptable. But we have learned by experience 
the truth of Seneca’s lines, 


Sepe vel lingua magis 
muta libertas obest— 


and since we must needs speak, we shall even speak out. 

We will begin by confessing that we have been greatly scan- 
dalized at the fuss that has been made about Captain Hall and 
his book. If there were nothing more in it, this fidgety and 
prurient anxiety about what he has been saying of us behind 
our backs, is rather a provoking confirmation of what he reports 
of our efforts to extort his approbation of us before our faces. 
But our mortification arises from a more serious view of the 
matter. For our humble selves, we declare, with great sincerity, 
that none of the impertinencies which have been published about 
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our country and its institutions, in England or elsewhere, have 
ever given us the smallest uneasiness, nor do we conceive how 
they should disturb the tranquillity of any rational mind. If 
the remarks of a stranger convey salutary truths, we feel it a 
duty to acknowledge, as it is our interest to profit by them. But 
what possible harm can his errors or his falsehoods do—except, 
indeed, to those who are sensitive enough to be angry 
with them? Even in the case of an individual, it would infer a 
great want of self-respect, to be so excessively alive to the 
opinions of others—much more to think of retaliating upon a 
vulgar calumniator in his own way. But what is undignified 
in the case of an individual, becomes quite absurd in a whole 
people—especially in a people full of a prophetic confidence in 
its destinies, and every day, as we are taught to believe, march- 
ing with such gigantic strides to the fulfilment of them. Surely, 
it is unworthy of such a people to think of making any other 
answer io the misrepresentations of a prejudiced, or theoretical, 

or lying traveller, (as the case may be) than the pregnant one 
conveyed in a line of Dante— 


Taci, e lascia volger gli anni.* 


We cannot say that we found any single passage in these 
volumes, more offensive to us than the following : — 


“The fact of the greater part of all the works which are read in one 
country, being written for a totally different state of society in another, 
forms a very singular anomaly in the history of nations—and I am dis- 
posed to think that the Americans would be a happier people if this 
incongruous communication were at an end. If they got no more books 
or newspapers from us, than we do from France or Spain, they would, 
I really believe, be much happier, as far as their intercourse with this 
country has any influence over them.” Vol. i. p. 243. 


Yet there is, unfortunately, but too much truth init. For all 
our hyperbolical vauntings about our own superiority to the 
rest of mankind, we do defer too much to English criticism, and 
suffer ourselves at once to be governed and to be made unhappy 
by it. We have too much national vanity, and too little of the far 
nobler feeling of national pride. There can be no true great- 
ness either in individuals or in multitudes without self-reliance. 
Enthusiasm must be too intense to quail at ridicule, genius 
must soar above criticism, or there is no hope of excellence. 
We must learn to think only of truth and nature in what we 
do and say, and to be contented with the applauses of our own 
people. Instead of clipping and paring away our energies, to 
suit ourselves to the taste of foreigners, let us give them free 


* Paradiso, ix. 
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scope, and trust to the sympathies of our neighbours, our friends, 
our brethren. What Frenchman expects to be admired at 
Loudon, or cares a straw about the opinions of English and 
Scotch censors? For him the whole world lies between the 
Alps, the Pyrenees and the Ocean. We are, in this respect, too 
fortunate, did we but know and appreciate our own advantages. 
Ridiculous as some of our anticipations, bottomed upon the 
‘**geometrical ratio” may be, there is one which cannot fail. 
Beyond a doubt, in the course of half a century more, the audi- 
ence to which American genius shall address itself, (great as it 
already is) will be far more numerous—the theatre more vast 
and imposing, if not altogether so brilliant as that of the parent 
country. At the end of yet another half century, it will be said 
of England, with truth, pars minima est ipsa sui. Her language 
will become a dialect. It will be to the great Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
spoken on the banks of the Missouri and the Hudson, at best, 
what the Attic was to the Hellenic or common Greek. The 
majority, with anything like equality of force and advantages, 
will govern in this as in other things. The adoption into good 
use in England of very many words, but the other day rejected 
and ridiculed as Americanisms, shews already what is the inevi- 
table tendency of things. And, after all, what does it signify to 
us whether that language shall be intelligible and agreeable 
or not to a foreign ear.* Happy the men who shall lead the 
way in the formation of a national literature—who shall strike 
the chord to which so many millions of American hearts shall 
vibrate forever, and leave a name to be re-echoed 


* With a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy.” 


We begin by avowing frankly that we have been, upon the 
whole, agreeably disappointed in Captain Hall’s report of us. 
From all that we had heard of his conversations and deport- 
ment while among us, we had been led to expect a great deal 
of misrepresentation and acrimony in his book. We must do 
him the justice to say, that there is very little of the former— 
in the way of any positive suggestiv fa/si at least—and nothing 
at all of the latter. Most of what he states as matter of fact, 
we believe to be substantially true. Our readers will under- 
stand us. We would carefully distinguish between his state- 
ments and his inferences—-between the journal of the traveller 
and the common-place book of the ‘Tory philosopher. That he 
should be dissatisfied with our political institutions, was quite a 


* See the remarks of Captain Hail on this subject, at vol. i. p. 241, 
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matter of course. What Englishman or Scotchman, or any 

other loyal subject (we say nothing of a salaried functionary) of his 

Britannic Majesty, could ever tolerate popular government in any 

shape? Or why should we, who utterly abominate their polity, 

and give ourselves so little trouble to conceal our aversion to it, 

deny the same privilege to them? We were fully prepared, 

therefore, for his diatribes upon this subject; and all that we 

felt ourselves at liberty to exact from him, was what every 

gentleman owes to his own reputation, viz. that he should state 

our case fairly. It would be going too far to say, that he has 

done this exactly. It would be, perhaps, expecting too much 

of him to require it. He came hither with preconceived 

opinions—he is an homme a systéme, and visited us for the pur- 
pose of collecting facts to support his theory. He has accord- 

ingly seen everything with a partial and prejudiced eye. There 
is no doubt about this, so far, we mean, as our political consti- 
tution and its effects on society are concerned. On another 
vital subject, as we shall presently have to remark more par- 
ticularly, he does not seem to have adhered so pertinaciously to 
his opinions. But on this great subject of popular institutions, 

he looks at all the phenomena through a false medium, and 
draws conclusions the very reverse of those which would seem 
fairly deducible from his own premises. When we say, there- 
fore, that he has not, to our knowledge been guilty of any im- 
portant misrepresentation, our proposition is, of course, subject 
to the qualification, that he has suffered his inveterate opinions 
to throw a false colouring over the objects of his inquiry, and to 
betray him into the exaggeration and unfairness of a professed 
advocate. ‘Thus, it is undoubtedly true, that with some few 
exceptions, the speeches of our members of Congress are intole- 
rably long-winded, rhetorical and commonplace, although it may 
be true that the subject, by the time it has passed through a 
discussion of fifty orators and at least as many days, is as fully 
elucidated as it could be by as many Pitts and Cannings. So, 
it is certainly true, that the great democratic principle, as it is 
called, of rotation in office, operates rather too actively to admit 
of a very mature experience in most of our politicians—and yet it 
does not necessarily follow but that our raw recruits in legislation 

are quite a match for the disciplined veterans of other countries. 
‘Again, our worthy Captain is lamentably behind the spirit of 
the age—of the nineteenth century—in bis notions about an 
establishment and the union of Church and State; yet he ad- 
mits that he saw every where the most profound respect for 
religion, and he is only apprehensive, @ priori, lest (to verify hig 
theory) things will not long go on in the same train. 
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Let it be remembered too, that he visited us at a juncture as 
inauspicious for the country, as it was well suited to the sup- 
posed purpose of the tourist. He was here in the very ‘torrent, 
tempest and, as [ may say, whirlwind of our passions.” He 
was an eye and ear witness of many of those disgusting and dis- 
graceful abominations which have made the late presidential 
election forever memorable—may it be forever unparalleled— 
in our history. He heard of nothing else wherever he went. 
The rancorous hostility, the atrocious calumnies, the systematic 
misrepresentation, the violation of every decency of life, that 
distinguished the party warfare of the day, pressed upon his 
observation on all sides. He saw the daily press teeming with 
ribaldry and falsehood, until the very sight of a newspaper be- 
came loathsome to every body that had any sense of shame left. 
He heard of eves-droppers reporting conversations—of friends 
publishing the letters of their correspondents—of guests vio- 
lating the rights of hospitality, and the sanctity of the fireside 
and the festive board. He saw this ruthless and uuprincipled 
warfare carried into the very bosom of domestic life, and 
even female sensibility and honour assailed by remorseless 
ruffians, apparently with the countenance of men who ought to 
have blushed at the bare idea of such an alliance. This baleful 
spirit pervaded everything, disturbed everything, corrupted 
everything. It is impossible for any good citizen to contem- 
plate this subject without anxiety and alarm. What is to be- 
come of the country if it is to be eternally distracted by the 
most slavish and degrading of all sorts of political party, that, 
namely, in which the fundamental maxim of republican govern- 
ment is reversed, and all principles are sacrificed to men? 
Captain Hall has given anything but an exaggerated account of 
this mighty evil, in a passage which we are about to cite. Pudet 
hec opprobria nobis! We know that there are men, and those 
probably, among the busiest and basest actors in such scenes, 
who would as little scruple to deny their existence, as to get 
them up again whenever their own ends could be answered by it. 
But protestations of this sort, however vehemently patriotic they 
may sound, cannot restore the peace, the dignity, and the morals 
of a people thus excited and misled. We see no remedy for 
these things while the daily press is conducted as it is—and while 
good citizens shrink from the responsibility of denouncing the 
mean or unprincipled expedients resorted to by their own party, 
and every thorough-paced partisan, on the contrary, acts as if 
he thought success the only test of merit, and failure the only 
sort of dishonour worth avoiding. 

VOL. IV.—=NO. 8, A2 
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“‘ The most striking peculiarity of this spirit, in contradistinction to 
what we see in England, is that its efforts are directed more exclusively 
to the means, thau to any useful end. The Americans, as it appears to 
me, are infinitely more occupied about bringing im a given candidate, 
than they are about the advancement of those measures of which he is 
conceived to be the supporter. They do occasionally advert to these 
prospective measures, in their canvassing arguments in defence of their 
own friends, or in attacks upon the other party ; but always, as far as I 
could see, more as rhetorical flourishes. or as motives to excite the 
furious acrimony of party spirit, than as distinct or sound anticipations 
of the line of policy which their candidate, or his antagonist, was likely 
to follow. The intrigues, the canvassings for votes, all the machinery 
of newspaper abuse and praise, the speeches and manceuvres in the 
Legislature, at the bar, by the fireside, and in every hole and corner of 
the country from end to end, without intermission, form integral parts 
of the business—apparently far more important than the candidate’s 
wishes—his promises—or even than his character and fitness for the 
Office. 

** All these things, generally speaking, it would seem, are subordinate 
considerations ; so completely are men’s minds swallowed up in the 
technical details of the election. They discuss the chances of this or 
that State, town, or parish, or district, going with or against their friend. 
They overwhelm one another with that most disagreeable of all forms 
of argument—authorities. They analyze every sentence uttered by 
any man, dead or alive, who possesses, or ever did possess, influence ; 
not, it must be observed, to come at any better knowledge of the candi- 
date’s pretensions as a public man, but merely to discover how far the 
weight of such testimony is likely to be thrown into their own scale, or 
that of the opposite party. 

* The election of the President, being one affecting the whole coun- 

, the respective candidates for that office were made the butts at 
which all political shafts were aimed, and to which every other election 
was rendered subservient, not indirectly, but by straight and obvious 
means. It was of no importance, apparently, whether the choice to be 
made, at any given election, were that of a governor, a member of Con- 
gress, or to the Legislature of the State—or whether it were that of a 
constable of the obscure ward of an obscure town—it was all the same. 
The candidates seldom, if ever, that I could see, even professed to take 
their chief ground as the fittest men for the vacant office—this was often 
hardly thought of—as they stood forward simply as Adams men or 
Jackson men—these being the names, it is right to mention, of the two 
gentlemen aiming at the _ ey Although the party principles of 
these candidates for any office, on the subject of the Presidential elec- 
tion, could not—nine cases in ten—afford any index to their capacity 
for filling the station to which they aspired, their chance of success was 
frequently made to hinge upon that matter exclusively. Thus the man 
who could bring the most votes to that side of this grand, all-absorbing 
Presidential question, which happened to have the ascendency for the 
time being, was sure to gain the day, whether he were or were not the 
best suited to fill the particular vacancy. 
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‘* More or less this interference of Presidential politics in all the con- 
cerns of life, obtained in every part of America which I visited. There 
were exceptions, it is true, but these were so rare, that the tone I have 
been describing was assuredly the predominant one every where. The 
consequence was, that the candidates for office, instead of being the 
privcipals, were generally mere puppets—men of straw—abstract be- 
ings, serving the purpose of rallying points to the voters from whence 
they might carry on their main attack in the pursuit of an ulterior ob- 
ject, which, after all, was equally immaterial in itself, but which served, 
for the time being, to engross the attention of the people as completely 
as if it were of real cousequence to them. Lu these respects, therefore, 
the Presidential coutests in America resemble those field sports in which 
the capture of the game is entirely subordinate to the pleasures of its 
pursuit.” Vol. i. pp. 248-250. 


As for that peevish disposition which the worthy Captain 
manifests on other pots, it ts partly to be accounted for by his 
political theory, and partly by the simple fact that he is an 
Englishman. We say Englishman, because we know that every 
North-Briton affects to be thought so, if possible. If the edu- 
cation of the more opulent classes is defective—if domestic dis- 
cipline ts lax and feeble—if the speeches in Congress are prosy 
and bombastic—if the roads are rough—if the stage-coaches 
have hard seats and only one door, or, perhaps, none at all—if 
every body ‘gobbles up” his dinner ina trice, and goes about 
his business—if in a country-inn or a cheap boarding-house in 
town, “the dangerous practice” of eating with a broad-sword, 
nicknamed a knife, instead of a silver fork, and without any 
napkin, is still kept up here, as it was in England until very 
recently—it is all owing to that accursed spirit of democracy, 
the mighty leveller, the universal defiler. So if the gentlemen 
do not smooth their hats, are very superficially versed in the 
neckclothiana, and seem far less concerned than they ought 
to be about the cut of their coats. ‘The emphasis which is laid 
upon these things by so very intelligent a person, will surprise 
the uninitiated ; but his complaints on another head, are more 
frequent and lugubrious. It is, we are grieved to say, but very 
seldom that he finds a bill of fare satisfactory to his distinguished 
appetite, or more distinguishing palate. ‘The good geutleman 
talks of the boys at Captain Partridge’s Academy, bolting their 
dinner like cormorants. We do not pretend either to dispute 
his statement, or to defend such heathenish manners—but if 
some little envy did not enter into this criticism, we have read 
this book to little purpose. We never, in all our experience, 
heard so much about eating, except in a passage across the 
Atlantic, with a company of French gourmands, whose daily 
practice it was to supply a very scanty and unsavoury dinner, 
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by the ‘‘ bare imagination of a feast.””, We should say that Cap- 
tain Hall was labouring under as confirmed and violent gastri- 
margia* as honest Sancho. Another annoyance of which he com- 
plains bitterly, is, that he was constantly put to the torture until 
he confessed what he thought of everything that he saw aud 
heard, and if bis answer happened to be less rapturous than was 
desired, he uniformly had the mortification to perceive that he 
had given great offence. We are glad to find that he was re- 
lieved from this bore as soon as he got as far southward as 
Baltimore, and was allowed during the rest of his journey, to 
bestow or to withhold his admiration as he saw fit. ‘There is, 
no doubt, a great deal of truth in the remark, that Americans 
do not bear criticism well. We know this from our own very 
limited experience, and we think the account given of it by Cap- 
tain Hall, is substantially correct.t 
We readily conceive that the last mentioned grievance is a 
serious one, and he has all our sympathy when he dwells upon 
it. But really, nothing but the proverbial querulousness of 
Englishmen, especially when travelling in foreign countries, can 
excuse or rather account for some of our tourist’s complaints. 
Grumbling seems to be John Bull’s prescriptive privilege, 
whether at home or abroad. Whoever has happened to meet 
-with him on the Continent of Europe, knows that Poco-Cu- 
rante himself was not harder to please. Voltaire paints him 
very pleasantly in the following lines :— 


* Ce fut 1a qu’ a table ils rencontrérent 

Un brave Anglais, fier, dur, et sans souci * * * 
Parfait Anglais, voyageant sans dessein [?] 
Achetant cher de modernes antiques, 
Revardant tout avec un air hautain, 

Et meprisant les saints et leurs reliques. 

De tout Frangais c’est Pennemi mortel— 

Et son nom est Christophe d’Arondel. 

Il parcourait tristement I’Italie ; 


4 Et se sentant fort sujet a Pennui 
Il amenait sa maitresse avec lui 

oF Plus dédaigneuse encore, plus impolie,” &c. 

i 
dy! al If there were nothing more in it than this, we should have less 
| Hf oie cause to complain of the treatment we have received at their 

halt pai? hands. But the fact is, that for obvious reasons, we are subject 

at. i)! to the utmost rigour of this peevish and splenetic criticism. We 

. tal certainly do not imagine—what Captain Hall says, is a preva- ; 


* We do not know that this word has been yet naturalized, but it has quite as 


much right to the jura civitatis, as “ gastronomy,” &e. 
t Vol. i. p. 241. 
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Jent idea in the Northern States, and whatis often repeated in 
fourth of July orations every where—that the English, still 
sore under their defeats in the revolutionary war, are anxious 
to revenge themselves upon us as well as they may, by these 
and other annoyances. We know by actual intercourse with 
them, that this is a most ridiculous notion : the fact is truly stat- 
ed in the volume before us. The people of the mother coun- 
try are profoundly, and we may add, disgracefully ignorant 
of every thing that relates to the history and condition of their 
quondam colonies, and perhaps of their present ones too. We 
have reason to believe, what a celebrated compatriot of our 
traveller is reported to have said to Mr. Madison, that many 
well informed persons in all parts of Great-Britain, have never 
so much as heard of the last war, which was so fruitful to us 
of signal triumphs and proud recollections. It is not the re- 
sentment of the English (we are sorry to confess it) that we 
have to apprehend in this matter of criticism so much as 
another feeling, far less complimentary, which we do not 
care to mention. Even when they roam through countries 
strictly foreign—that is of a different origin and language— 
they rarely do more, as we have already remarked, than 
tolerate their peculiar usages and manners. Still they do 
make some allowances on this score, while strange idioms 
which they seldom comprehend very perfectly, conceal or 
disguise some of the most remarkable features of national 
character. But with us, nothing escapes their observation, and 
everything is tried by false weights and measures. — It is by no 
means enough, that we should be all that can be expected under 
existing circumstances—nay, that our manners should even 
come up (if they do come up, which we neither affirm nor deny) 
to the standard of propriety recognized by polite society all 
over the world. We must be in the latest fashion of the West 
End. Our clothes must be cut by Stultz, our language must 
be learned in the slang-dictionary, some Brummel! must be our 
model in the supreme bun genre. Take the important example 
of the silver fork. It is not very long ago since this great com- 
fort came into very general use in England, if it can proper- 
ly be said to be so even now. But since it is reckoned by the 
better sort there a badge of vulgarity to put steel into one’s 
mouth a British traveller draws the same inference here, as 
a matter of course, quite overlooking the ocean between us, 
and what is yet more important, quite forgetting that his own 
father must probably come in for his share of the condemna- 
tion. Language is another and a very striking example of the 
same blind propensity. Certainly there is no line of demar- 
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cation between vulgar people, and people of comme it faut so pal- 
pable, as the use and abuse of the vernacular. Between the 
inhabitants of the same country, the test is quite infallible. 
But here, too, the English traveller forgets that he is out of his 
latitude ; and is forever wondering why we should not express 
ourselves in the current slang of the day, instead of speaking 
a language which no Englishman can comprehend. He never 
once suspects that he knows nothing about the matter—that it 
is we who have preserved our mother tongue in its primitive 
purity, while it has been debased or corrupted among them by 
recent innovations. Yet so, in many cases, it undoubtedly is. 
For example, we were quite amused at Captain Hall’s disser- 
tation upon the word * Fall,”’ which it seems we use in the place 
of ** Autumn,” and which he gravely recommends to the adop- 
tion of his countrymen, for poetical purposes at least. Now 
it so happens, that our common ancestors had anticipated his 
discovery in its whole extent by some centuries, and that the 
traveller has mistaken, as other people have done before him, 
his ignorance for originality. 

In a word, it is taken for granted by every Englishman, 
that every thing in America differing in anywise from the same 
thing in England, is ipso facto wrong and conclusive against 

-the intelligence and taste of the people. This transport- 
ing us beyond seas for trial, would be even under the most 
favorable circumstances, a very outrageous proceeding, but its 
injustice becomes still more glaring, when we consider by what 
law we should be judged. We hazard nothing in saying, that 
with all the admirable characteristics of her people, which 
have raised England to such a pitch of glory and power, there 
is no where to be found in christendom, a state of society in 
many respects so artificial, exclusive and disagreeable—in short, 
so widely at variance, if we may be indulged in the expression, 
with the jus gentium of polished life. One very striking fea- 
ture of it, is the stress they lay upon the merest minutize of 
dress and manners; which are regulated by a most arbitrary 
and fluctuating standard, so that is utterly impossible for any 
but the regularly initiated to be sure of conforming to in all 
respects. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that Captain 
Hall, who came hither expressly to play the censor, should 
appear so vastly fastidious and faultfinding. | We must con- 
fess, that we sometimes find it difficult to repress a smile when 
we think of his performance in that character—there is some- 
thing so outré in the notion of a blunt, bluff, opiniated, though 
we admit very shrewd and clever Scotch sailor, giving himself the 
airs of an effeminate and priggish dandy. How far, however, his 
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political prejudices contributed to the severity of his criticism, 
is obvious from the excellent part in which he takes the roughest 
usage on the northern side of the St. Lawrence and Ontario. 
Still, it must be confessed, that he seems in many respects 
to have struggled hard against his feelings, which were such 
as any philosopher might make a boast of curbing ; though it 
is another instance to shew that the yw: ¢cauvtoy was a divine 
precept, that the author of this book has actually persuaded 
himself, that he came hither prepossessed in favour of the 
country! He confesses freely, and with all suitable profes- 
sions of gratitude, that he was every where treated with kind- 
ness, nay, that he was sometimes overwhelmed with it, especi- 
ally in the matter of sight-seeing in the Northern cities. But 
wherever he went—in crowds or in solitudes, in the maritime 
capitals, or in the wildest backwoods, he never encountered 
a human being who did not greet him hospitably, and if need 
were, serve him cheerfully. Let it be borne in mind, too, that 
he made no secret at all of his opinions, but went about sketching, 
scribbling,sneering, scolding to our very faces,without encounter- 
ing so much as one ruffled temper, or one uncivil answer.* No 
greater eulogy, it appears to us, could possibly be passed upon any 
people. Indeed, highly as in duty bound, we shall ever think of 
our beloved countrymen, the statement seems to us scarcely 
credible. What we should like to know, would be the reception 
of a foreigner in England, under similar circumstances? The 
remarks of our author upon all the public, but especially 
the charitable institutions of the country are, also, highly fa- 
vourable to it. According to this account of us, neither pains 
nor expense are spared to perfect them—no difficulties, no dis- 
couragements damp our philanthropy, or make us weary of well- 
doing. Captain Hall has done us full justice, too, in another 
most important particular. He has been at no pains, we 
think, to disguise the fact, that, bad as its government is, 
the country is in a very flourishing condition. At least, what- 
ever he may say in occasional passages, this is the necessary 
inference from his whole statement taken together. He thinks, 
indeed, that if we had remained under the royal government, we 
should have had a more prosperous, though not so populous a 
country. As respects one devoted part of this confederacy, 
we are sorry to say, we entertain no doubt about the truth of 


* Perhaps, the manners ofa noble Roman would be vulgar in Grosvenor Square, 
and the morality of a heathen be despised by those who enjoy the advantages of an 
established church,but there is something after allin the following precept: Peregrini 
officium est nihil preter suum negotium agere, nihil de alieno anquirere, minime 
que in aliena esse republica curiosum.—Cic. Of. i. 34. 
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the proposition—but it is some consolation to reflect, that the 
spoils of that part are blazing forth in the improvements and 
accumulated opulence of the rest, and nothing can be more 
wild than Captain Hall’s notion, considered in reference to ) 
the state of the Union at large. Charleston and Savannah, 
and even Norfolk, would no doubt, have been flourishing capitals, 
instead of mouldering away, in silence, amidst the unavailing fer- 
tility of nature; but would New-York have contained two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and done the business of the whole conti- 
nent? Would the carrying trade, and the East-India trade, 
during the recent wars in Europe, have converted in the course 
of a single generation, the economical ‘ store-keepers” of 
Boston into Venetian magnificoes, and covered the rocks of 
New-England with exotic luxury and splendor? As for the 
great Valley of the Mississippi, its comparative condition 
must, of course, depend in some degree, upon that of the 
older States, but it is impossible for any one who understands 
the genius of colonial government, to imagine, that under 
such a system, Cincinnati would have been already counting her 
tens of thousands, and the waters of the Ohio and the Mississippi 
been covered with upwards of a hundred steamboats? The very 
. absenteeism which is now helping to desolate the South, but 
nt a which would, under a colonial government, have prevailed over 
the whole country, (though in a far less degree with us than it 
does at present) would have been a very serious obstacle to im- f 
provement. 

Aa By far the greater part of the second volume of these tra- 
ei vels, is devoted to the discussion of two subjects, to which the 
: ba) worthy Captain seems to have mainly directed his attention. 
4 4 fi These are first, our political institutions and their effects on the 
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Hi national character : secondly, tie peculiar domestic institutions 
: : 7 of the Southern States. We shall confine our remarks in the 
ie remainder of this paper, principally to these points. 

As to the former, we certainly do not mean to argue it with 
ny eS Captain Hall, in moodand figure. Whatever may be thought 
ay rg! | of it in England, we do not consider it as an open question here. 
We have taken it for granted, that under a constitution imposing 
proper restraints upon the ebullitions of popular passion, and 


4 4 so contrived as, in the long run, to throw a preponderating in- 
ait vat fluence into the hands of the virtuous and enlightened, man—at 
oe fh least the great Anglo-Saxon race within the borders of this repub- 
Hi af F lic—is capable of self-government. We restrict, perhaps, the 
1 F i hopes of humanity to too narrow a compass by the above quali- 
x \ 1 ‘i fication, yet we must be allowed to say once more, that we have 
| a not much faith in the “march of intellect,” and would not, if 
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possible, pitch our anticipations in too high a key. But so far 
as our own country is concerned, we have no wish to be dis- 
abused of this glorious and ennobling illusion, if that can be 
called an illusion which the history of whatever is reuowned in 
antiquity —which the opinions of the wisest and the best men— 
which all the gifts and aspirations of human nature—w hich our 
own experience and discipline in freedom for two centuries, (uot 
forty years) forbit us to question. We feel that it would be 
recreaut to despair in this all-important interest of millions 
upon millions yet unborn, even were appearances a thousand 
times more against us, than they are represented to be. We dare 
not express a doubt in the language we speak, “our English,” as 
Milton calls it, “the language of men ever famous and foremost 
in the achievements of liberty.” Our ideas of popular govern- 
ment are, thank God, far different from those which Captain 
Hall avows. We would excuse him, who tells us caudidly that 
he judges only from his own crude and unassisted conceptions— 
which, it is very manifest, have never been lifted up to the height 
of this great argument by the sublime testimony of the mar- 
tyrs and confessors in ‘the good old cause.” But he will allow 
us to say, that our respect for his understanding was put to a 
severe trial by his astonishing paradox, that popular institutions 
are inconsistent with the highest social and intellectual improve- 
meut. Inconsistent! Those institutions which, even in their 
very worst form, were reverenced by a people whose genius 
has never been rivalled, as the nurse of all that is sublime in 
conception and character—% Oypoxparia peyaruv 
‘“«’That free government which we have so dearly purchased, a 
a free commonwealth, held by wisest men in all ages, the noblest, 
the manliest, the equallest, the justest government, the most 
agreeable to all due liberty and proportioned equality, both 
human, civil and christian, most cherishing to virtue and true 
religion.”* We believe that such a government is the beau 
idéal of society, and, like all perfection, equally difficult to attain 
and to preserve. We are deeply sensible of our unspeakable 
privileges. We cannot look back into the history of the past, 
or look around us at the actual condition of the world, and not 
feel that it is a rare and glorious distinction—far beyond all no- 
bility—to be free. We are not propagandists of revoiutionary 
doctrines, and we do not pretend to anticipate what is to be the 
fate of other nations who have already followed, or may here- 
after follow our perilous example—for perilous, all revolution 
undoubtedly is. The general theory of popular government, 
we leave in the keeping of the great men of antiquity, and their 
* Milton. 
VOL. IV.—NO. 8. 
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mighty disciples, the Miltons, the Machiavels, the Sidneys, the 
Harringtons—who, “asa guard cherubic placed,” have defended 
through all time, with a flaming sword of genius and elo- 
quence, this goodliest heritage of man. We shall confine our- 
selves in the few remarks which we have to make upon this 
subject, to things as they exist around us—to our own hearths and 
altars. ‘‘ What we have spoken,” however, to borrow the awful 
and prophetic words with which Milton closes his last appeal on 
behalf of the Commonwealth of England, then drawing towards 
its dissolution, while we abominate the augury from the bottom 
of our hearts: ‘What we have spoken, is the langusge of that 
which is not called amiss ‘'The Good old Cause ;’ if it seem 
strange to any, it will not seem more strange, | hope, than con- 
vincing to backsliders. Thus much I should, perhaps, have 
said, though I were sure I should have spoken only to trees and 
stones ; and had none to cry to, but with the prophet ‘ O earth, 
earth, earth!’ to tell the very soil itself, what her perverse in- 
habitants are deaf to. Nay, though what I have spoken should 
happen (which thou suffer not, who didst create mankind free, 
nor thou next, who didst redeem us from being servants of men) 
to be the last words of our expiring liberty. But, I trust, I shall 
have spoken persuasion to abundance of sensible and ingenuous 
men; tosome, perhaps, whom God may raise up to these stones 
* to become children of reviving liberty, and may reclaim, though 
they seem now choosing them a captain back for Egypt, to be- 
think themselves a little and consider whither they are rushing ; 
to exhort this torrent also of the people not to be so impetuous, 
but to keep their due channel; and at length recovering and 
uniting their better resolutions, now that they see already how 
open and unbounded the insolence and rage is of our common 
enemies, to stay these ruinous proceedings, justly and timely 
fearing to what a precipice of destruction, the deluge of this 
epidemic madness would burry us, through the general defection 
of a misguided and abused multititude.’’* 

It is a shrewd observation of Machiavel,? that those who find 
fault with the tumults occasioned by the differences between 
the nobility and the commons at Rome, quarrel with the main 
cause of all her freedom and power. These superficial thinkers, 
he adds, attend only to the din and uproar of the mighty con- 
flict, instead of looking at its influence in forming the balance 
of the constitution, and in effecting the conquest of the world by 
the enthusiasm which it kindled, the energies which it called 
forth, and exercised the vivifying impulse which it communi- 


* The Ready and Easy Way te establish a Free Commonwealth. 
t Discorsi, lib. i. c. 4, et seq. 
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cated to the minds of men, and the salutary jealousy which it 
kept awake between the various orders of society. This re- 
mark is an answer to al] Captain Hall’s complaints. The great 
maxi of all popular government is ex fumo dare lucem. It is 
a mighty maze, but not without a plan. Like the system of the 
universe, to whose laws it seems most conformable, its partial 
evil is universal good, its discord only a more perfect, because 
more complicated harmony, while all its ceaseless vicissitudes 
eventuate in order and uniformity. 


If plagues and earthquakes break not heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 


Our test of excellence in politics, is the same as Paley’s in 
morals—utility in the long run. We believe, that under a well- 
balanced popular government, a greater sum of happiness and 
improvement is produced than under any other kind of polity, 
a greater number of the people made “in mind, body and es- 
tate,’ what their Creator intended them to be, and that those 
who take the lead among them, must, in general, be indebted 
for it to mere dint of superior energy and usefulness, to illustrious 
service, to cultivated genius, or to exemplary virtue. It is true, 
and not more true, perhaps, than desirable, (for some such spur 
is always wanted) that unworthy persons do frequently thrust 
themselves forward into more conspicuous places than they 
have accomplishments to grace; and such objects are sure to be 
the first to attract a stranger’s observations. But nothing is more 
shallow and absurd than to draw inferences from such partial 
appearances. It is the French way of criticising Shakspeare. 
They haye no conception at all of the comprehensive unity of 
design which harmonizes these apparent irregularities. They 
acknowledge no genius that is not every where stately, decorous 
and elegant. It is in vain that you appeal to nature—that you 
dwell upon all that makes the peerless bard a standing intel- 
lectual miracle. They answer your eulogies upon Hamlet, by 
a jest upon the grave-digger’s buffoonery, and think of nothing in 
Macbeth but the absurdity of a plot concocted in the witches’ 
cauldron, and consummated by the mareh of a forest to take a 
castle by storm! The best of it is, that England—cette isle, as 
Bossuet sublimely expresses tt, p/us orageuse que les mers qut 
Penvironnent—is treated by continental philosophers, precisely 
as we are by her own. We remember that in IS19, the wise 
men of the day at Paris, were confidently predicting the speedy 
wreck of her whole system, because the Manchester rioters had 
to be put down by the yeomanry, and Lord Russell, and others 
of the whigs were pelted with brickbats at the hustings in West- 
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minster! They are utterly unable to comprehend that queer 
compound a téfe Anglaise.* We do not wonder at that; but it 
does seem passing strange that one, brought up in that school 
of license and uproar, should be so sensible of somewhat similar, 
though by no means so outrageous excesses here. And it is still 
more strange when we find the same person actually willing to 
see even the ignorance, stupidity and prejudice of the whole 
realm, fairly represented in the House of Commons, though the 
result were that very few places might be lef: open for the ac- 
commodation of suitable leaders for such a rabble! + 

Captain Hall affirms that our government is still a mere ex- 
periment, of which it is quite impossible to anticipate the result, 
as it is only forty years since its foundation, and it has, even since 
then, been altered in its most important feature, the appoint- 
ment of the Executive. So far as regards the Federal Consti- 
tution, there may be some truth in this. We confess, that within 
these few years last past, we have occasionally been led to en- 
tertain some gloomy forebodings upon that subject. We also 
admit that the cause of the Union may well be considered as 
the cause of all our liberties, since there can be no doubt but 
that its dissolution would make their duration far more uncer- 
tain than it is now. But this is the utmost extent of our con- 


-cessions upon this subject. There are some parts of the country, 


New-England for instance, which we have no doubt would 
maintain their popular institutions in spite of that dreadful ca- 
tastrophe. There are other parts of which, from some peculiari- 
ties in their situation, the destiny would be much more uncertain. 
But we have no reason to despair of any. The first, almost the 
only question in such matters is, are the people prepared for 
free institutions. It is the national character that is to be 
Jooked to when we talk of constitutions—it is the national his- 
tory that is to regulate our conjectures about the future. Now 
we must remind Captain Hall, that our experience on this sub- 
ject is exactly as great, that is to say, the very same as that of 
England. We both date from the Petition of Right, two hun- 
dred years ago. The parent country never knew the placidam 
sub libertate quictem, until she got rid of the Stuarts. Her his- 
tory, until 165, full as it is of high and heroical examples of 
patriotism and devotion to the great cause, is very far from en- 
couraging. On this side of the Atlantic, the love of liberty is 
unsophisticated and virginal. ‘The children of the Puritan and 
the Huguenot have never ceased to breathe the spirit which 
animated the first Pilgrims—the spirit of Naseby and Marston- 


* Madame du Deffand. 
+ See Captain Hall’s speculations at the end of the second volume. 
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Moor, of Montcontour and of Ivry. The only attempt that was 
ever made to exercise an unconstitutional power over us, we 
resisted with a seven years’ war, and resisted successfully. 
Let it be remembered what was the character of that conquest; 
one, not of desperate uecessity or excited passion, but of pure, 
in one sense, almost, of speculative principle—let it be fur- 
ther considered, that after that Revolution, as it is called, no 
violent innovations, no popular commotions of any kind occur- 
red; and, that when at length it was felt to be necessary to re- 
organize the system of confederation, it was done with a gravi- 
ty, a deliberation, a critical examination, a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the exigencies of the times and the situation, all indi- 
cating precisely that frame of mind which best fits men for the 
enjoyment and the defence of rational liberty, and we think it 
will be confessed (though God forbid we should ever have to 
make the experiment) that the republican institutions of the 
States, would not necessarily perish even with the present 
general government. We reed not add, however, that no- 
thing can possibly endanger the latter, but such a degree of in- 
fatuation in our rulers, as shall make them altogether jose 
sight of the just and moderate principles, and the hearty and 
generous sympathies, the truly brotherly love in which it had 
its origin. 

We have seen that Captain Hall imputes to the form of 
government, everything which seems to go amiss in the coun- 
try, while he gives it no credit for any of the blessings we en- 
joy. He professes to have discovered the cause of ali the evils 
that afflict us. It is, that a degeuerate people have made a pure 
democracy of what was designed by its founders to be a well- 
balanced republic. His reasoning upon this subject, is suffi- 
ciently ingenious, but it has a fatal defect—no very uncommon 
one, to be sure, among over-zealous disputants—viz. that it is all 
a petitio principii. He represents the delegate, whether in 
Congress or the State Legislature, as the mere agent of his con- 
stituents, acting under perpetual surveillance and constraint, with- 
out any free-will of his own, and consequently, without any sense 
either of dignity or responsibility. This notion of Captain 
Hall’s, we undertake to say, is quite erroneous. It is most 
true, that through the frequency of elections, the people exer- 
cise a greater controul over their representatives here, than 
they do in any part of Great-Britain, and so much the better. 
But they allow much more discretion to their public servants, 
and are much more under their influence than a stranger would 
be apt to imagine. It is not true, that the right of instruetion 
is universally admitted here. On the contrary, we believe 
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that there is no honest man in the country—none who is sure 
of a place in the national or state councils—who would not 
blush at the idea of compromising with his conscience or his 
principles upon the plea of compliance with the will of his 
constituents. During the many discussions which arose in 
Congress, in relation to the election of Mr. Adams, those of 
the (then) opposition, who denounced it upon the ground that 
the will of the people had been despised and set at nought, 
expressly distinguished the case of the presidential election 
from the ordinary duties of legislation. We were among those 
whose wishes in that contest could not blind them to the falla- 
cy of this notion, supported as it was by some of our ablest 
statesmen. We have ever regarded the argument of Mr. 
McLane, of Delaware, in reply to a gentleman, whose talents 
are justly the pride of this State, as entirely conclusive, even 
upon that part of the subject. But none but the most misera- 
ble of party tools, would submit in practice, to the principle, 
carried as far as some wild theorists among us have sometimes 
been disposed to push it. The true distinction isa very simple one. 
Before an election, the people have a right to know, if they 
desire it, all the opinions of a candidate in reference to public 
matters. Any thing like concealment or evasion in a candidate 
under such circumstances, would be dolus malus—a fraud upon 
the rights of the electors. But in all cases whatsoever, where 
the representative stands uncommitted at the time of his elec- 
tion, (and he will take care to be so in all difficult questions) 
or we will add, where he has good reason to believe, that 
subsequent circumstances would have induced a change in 
popular opinion, he is under the most solemn obligation to 
follow the dictates of his own judgment. Any other doctrine 
would undoubtedly produce all the evils which Captain Hall 
has so ably pointed out. It would make a debate in Congress 
the most solemn, and the stupidest farce that was ever enacted 
by mountebanks for the amusement a gaping and ignorant 
multitude. It would convert our republic not into a democra- 
cy exactly, but into something, perhaps, in one respect, at 
least, nearly as bad, if not worse, inasmuch, as the interest 
and local prejudices which would govern everything, would be 
far more incorrigible than if the whole people could be gather- 
ed together in one vast champ de Mars, and addressed fairly 
by able men of the opposite sides. We should have greater 
hopes of repealing the tariff, if the voice of the South—the 
voice of reason pleading eloquently, because with the deep 
earnestness of a wronged and suffering people—could be heard 


by the misguided yeomanry of New-England and New-York, 
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instead of having to address men who coolly shrug up their 
shoulders, and reply to unanswerable argument, by pleading 
the instructions of a prejudiced or half-informed people. Un- 
der such circumstances, there is no responsibility either in the 
delegate or the constituent... Such an instance as this, shews 
that even the concession we have just made, as to the right of the 
people to be informed beforehand, what are the opinions of a 
candidate, must be received with a very important qualifica- 
tion. Whatever this right may be in the abstract, it is plainly 
inexpedient to exercise it, except on extraordinary occasions 
and we believe, accordingly, that the people of the United 
States do, in fact, exercise it with exceeding moderation. We 
insist upon this point the more, because it is one of immense 
practical importance. Some experience and observation in 
public life, have convinced us that this sham plea of the will 
of the constituent is made use of by timeserving and unprin- 
cipled politicians far oftener than facts warrant We believe that 
there never was a people from whom a representative, who 
does what he deems his duty fearlessly, and dares to meet his 
constituents face to face, with a candid exposition of his mo- 
tives, had less to fear. In almost all cases, popular excitement 
is got up by demagogues at home to answer their own pur- 
poses. If the representative, whose conduct is impeached, 
meets the opposition boldly, and encounters and exposes its au- 
thors in open discussion, his victory is generally a sure and 
easy one. If, on the contrary, mistaking the clamours of a 
few for the voice of the whole, he shrink from the contest—if, 
what is still worse, and by no means unheard of, he ery out 
peccavt, andstrike in with the apparent humour of the day, 
either to secure his re-election, or give to his future conduct 
the colour of acting under the constraint of imperative instruc- 
tions, what marvel if the majority go with him, and what was 
at first only the passion of the moment settle down into a con- 
firmed public opinion? However, it is certain, that Captain 
Hall prodigiously overrates this evil—which is, we think, far 
more apparent in Congress than in the State Legislatures, that is 
to say, most apparent fo us, who have the happiness to live in 
a part of the country where things are, in general, ordered 
somewhat differently. But conceding his position in its utmost 
extent, the government would still be essentially different from 
that scene of wild impulse, and tyrannical misrule—a pure de- 
mocracy. There is too much delay, division and variety in our 
system, to admit of some of the greatest evils of that sort of 
polity. ‘The very existence of two distinct governments, 
sharing the attributes of sovereignty, aud of a public opinion 
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formed of so many different opinions, and acting, when formed 
with such tremendous power, is av element in such a problem 
of incalculable importance. 

Captain Hall supports his notion, that our system has been 
every day getting more and more democratical from the forma- 
tion of the constitution to the present time, by various little 
facts of no great moment, either singly or together. The two 
features of the times, however, on which he dwells, with the 
greatest emphasis, are universal suffrage, and the unpopula- 
rity of the Judiciary. As to the former, our objection to it is 
the very reverse of Captain Hall’s, and, of course, as we con- 
ceive, more just. We regard it as of an aristocratic, or rather 
oligarchical character. Its direct tendency is, at some future 
day, to throw an immense weight into the scale of wealth. So 
far, upon the whole, its operation has probably been the other 
way, because the population of the country is so thin, that 
even at the North, a servant acknowledges himself only a 
‘help.’ But in the great capitals, our experience is am- 
ple tu shew, that this ultra-democratical measure is destin- 
ed, as all extremes do, to “fall on the other side.” It is one of 
those sophisms or fallacies, of which some, according to Aris- 
totle, are peculiar to each distinet form of government, and 
produce effects, as he ingeniously shews, the very reverse of 
what are expected from them.* With respect to universal 
suilrage, then, the case stands thus. As long as the country 
continues thinly peopled, it does no great harm, if any, espe- 
cially in the slave-holding States, aud as soon as our num- 
bers shall have swelled up to anything like a European redun- 
dancy, it will operate as a check upon the real democracy of 
the country, whether for good or for evil, we are as yet un- 
prepared to say. We shall not complain of it, however, if 
its tendency be, as some aflirm, to postpone this result to a later 
period than might otherwise be assigned for it, by elevating 
the feelings of the poor and habituating them to the exercise 
of a practical independence. 

As to the unpopularity of the Judiciary, we are deliberately 
of opinion that the evil does exist, and that it is one of the very 
worst symptoms of our case. The Legislatures of the States 
are everlastingly reforming this branch of their government, 
which they spare no pains, as it would appear, to bring into 
hatred and contempt with the people. There are two prominent 
causes of these discontents. ‘The first is, that the Judges who 


* Pol. lib. iv.c.13. The whole passage is well worth consulting and meditatin€ 
upon. 
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interpret the constitution and the laws, are, of course, obliged 
to comply with them, in times of popular excitement, whatever 
offence it may give to the party leaders of the day. They must 
adhere to principles, while every body around their judgment- 
seat is inflamed with passion—they must be weighing little 
scruples and technical niceties in golden scales, when impatient 
patriotism, clamorous for a sacrifice at whatever price, rebels 
against every restraint, and represents the smallest delay as 
fatal to the commonwealth. It is not very strange, therefore, 
that petulant, short-sighted politicians, should be uneasy under 
this salutary control, nor that the vexation and chafing occa- 
sioned by the curb, should be frequently visited on those whose 
office it is to hold the reins. It ts the old complaint against every 
government of laws—and what makes it so very difficult to 
enjoy that inestimable blessing. Livy puts it into the mouths 
of the young conspirators who would have restored the Tar quins, 
that they might have something to hope from their favour and 
indulgence, instead of being subject to an inflexible rule, along 
with the mass of the people. Leges rem surdain, inexorabi- 
lem esse, salubriorem melioremque inopi quam potenti, nihil 
laxamenti nec venize habere. Every predominant faction has a 
taste for the same sort of license, and prefers its Tarquins to truth 
and justice. But the other cause is, perhaps, more active and 
incessant in its operation. It is that every legislative body in the 
country is filled with professional lawyers, the inferior sort of 
whom, as it is well known, are rather a pragmatical and noisy than 
avery enlightened class of people, and who seldom forget, in their 
public or corporate capacity, the wrongs they have suffered, or 
imagine they have suffered in their private business. The loss 
of a cause through ignorauce, a demurrer overruled, a sally 
of passion reproved—such are the motives which too fre- 
quently lead to attempts at momentous reforms in this most 
important department of civil government. In the absence of 
such motives, the mere love of change, or a spirit of discontent, 
or the self-conceit characteristic of those who make it a profes- 
sion to correct abuses in established institutions, leads to the 
same result. It is lamentable to witness the effects of this 
fault-finding disposition. Judges, even in States, where their 
tenure is during good behaviour, live in perpetual anxiety for 
their safety, or indignation at their wrongs. They have scarcely 
any of that authority which their station ought to confer. If 
their own characters are above reproach, there is an infallible 
means of making them feel the effects of popular hatred, or what 
is scarcely less terrible, of the hostility of demagogues and 
VOL. IV.—NO. &. 44 
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innovators. If the constitution forbids the judge to be taken 
from the office, it does not, it is said, prevent the office being 
taken from the judge. This wretched sophism has had too many 
advocates in our councils. At the end of a long period of ser- 
vice, on a pittance dignified with the name of a salary, when he 
is unfitted by long disuse for the labours of the bar, and has no 
hope, no refuge left him, he isin perpetual danger of being cast off 
by some freak in legislation, and consigned to poverty in his old 
age. This contest between the bar and the bench is fearfully 
unequal. Everything is in favour of the assailants, who exer- 
cise an incalculable control over public opinion. Everything 
is against their victims, to whom a species of odium attaches, 
because they seem to be the only irresponsible agents in the 
commonwealth, and their decrees are represented vot unplausi- 
bly as superseding the sovereignty of the legislature. Even 
where the constitution nominally secures to a judge his office 
during good behaviour, this state of things is sufficiently harass- 
ing and humiliating. But our reformers are not satisfied with 
the sinister power they already possess. The trouble and diffi- 
culty of altering the constitution, although not by any means so 
great as they ought to be, are still a serious, practical restraint. 
The term of service, therefore, must be limited, so that the 
magistrate whose opinions ought to be formed and delivered 
without fear, favour or affection, may be placed as much as 
possible under the influence of such motives. What can we 
expect from such a state of things in the end, but the utter 
degradation of the bench, in spite of whatever talents and learn- 
ing may occasionally adorn it? And how is it possible that the 
law should not fall into contempt, along with those who admin- 
ister it—until the tenure of property become altogether preca- 
rious, and no rule or principle of justice be left to regulate the 
conduct and the sentiments of mankind ? 

We do not mean to insinuate that these consequences have 
as yet occurred, to any material extent. On the contrary, so 
far as we have been able to inform ourselves, nothing can be 
more blameless and exemplary, than the conduct, both public 
and private, of the great majority of our judges. We speak 
only of the tendency of a state of feeling which, we think, is be- 
ginning to exist among us. We fear that what has been justly 
called the most contemptible of all characters, a popular judge, 
will not long be a very rare one. For instance, a practice is 
creeping in among us, having its origin undoubtedly in the very 
feelings to which we allude, though, at first sight, apparently at 
variance with them, which strikes us as shockingly indecorous. 
It is that of calling a meeting of the bar at the end of a circuit, 
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to proclaim to the people the astonishing intelligence, that their 
humble servant, his Honor, has actually done his duty! There 
must be something radically wrong in the situation of the par- 
ties, where one of them can presume to offer, and the other 
stoop to accept, such certificates of good behaviour. In spite 
of this downward tendency, however, such has been the efficacy 
of the restraints imposed in our constitutions upon the will of 
the legislatures, that attempt after attempt, has been every- 
where made in vain to introduce the principle of an elective 
judiciary, and very few of the States are as yet cursed with such 
asystem. So much for our unchecked democracy! We may 
hope, therefore, that this odiam under which the bench labours, 
is destined to pass away without doing any permanent or exten- 
sive evil, and that experience will at length teach the people, or 
rather their mis-leaders, how to appreciate the first of all eivil 
advantages, an upright, enlightened and learned magistracy. For 
ourselves, if we were asked what single circumstance would go 
farther than any other, to give stability and security to our in- 
stitutions, we should not hesitate to name such a magistracy. 
Without considering the effects of their example, and the im- 
mediate influence of an order of men set apart to be distributors 
of justice among their fellow-citizens, upon the morals of the 
people, the single fact that a learned bench will infallibly create 
a learned and enlightened bar, is of itself conclusive. It has 
been said of this country, that it is not priest—but lawyer-rid- 
den. That the profession has an iinmeuse influence here, ts 
undeniable. We may apply to them, by the help ofa pun, the 
line— 
Agnosco rerum dominos gentemque togatam. 


But our case is by no means a singular one. Lawyers—the in- 
terpreters of the legislative will, and the arbiters of the all-per- 
vading interests of meum et tuum, have had and ever must have 
the same ascendant in all free countries. The liberties of Eng- 
land, and, both remotely and immediately, our own, are more 
due to this than to any other class of men. Whoever has studied 
the most important period, except one other, of modern history, 
the progress of the Revolution in the parent country, from the 
accession of Charles I. to its consummation in 1688, will be 
fully convinced of this. He will find Lord Coke, at one end of 
this period, reporting the Petition of Right, and Lord Somers at 
the other, drawing the Bill of Rights, and adjusting the balance 
of the Constitution, while all the intermediate space is filled up 
with the learned and patriotic labours of men like Selden, 
Whitelocke, and Prynne. Our own Revolution was brought 
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about in the same way. Indeed, the influence of the profession, 
for good or for evil, is so great, that everything connected with 
its character, is matter of the most serious public interest. It 
has been reckoned a profound stroke of king-craft in Augustus, 
that he committed the authoritative interpretation of the law to 
to a select number of juris-consults appointed by himself, with 
that pliant tool, Ateius Capito at their head; for the purpose of 
insensibly fashioning and accommodating public opinion to the 
new order of things. To keep up the old order of things here, 
we would pursue the same policy. We would select the ablest 
lawyers and best men, and only such, to be judges of the people. 
We would clothe them with authority and awe. We would 
consecrate them as a_ priesthood, and exact of them the same 
purity and holiness of living. As drunkenness in an Archon was 
punished with death at Athens, so no man should sit on the 
judgment-seat of a free people, who was not exempt even from 
those blemishes which are sometimes treated as venial in other 
men. But above all, be should be penetrated, while in the dis- 
charge of his duties, with the solemnity of his office and the 
majesty of the law, whose oracles he is appointed to deliver. 
This is the grandest feature of popular government; nor can we 
imagine, on the other hand, a type more strikingly and disgust- 
ingly illustrative of that government in its corrupt and degraded 
form, than a weak or unprincipled judge, prostituting his high 
office to the interests or opinions of a day ; or an ignorant judge 
making law a snare and right a mockery. We have dwelt upon 
this topic the longer, because, we fear, it is not supererogatory 
to do so; happy, if our poor remarks should bring but one in- 
considerate person to serious reflection upon a subject, beyond 
all comparison, the most important that can engage the atten- 
tion of a free people. We do not mean to say, that the admin- 
istration of justice should be exempt from criticism. Far from 
it—hut we protest against systematic efforts to excite popular 
prejudices against the bench, by indiscriminate and furious de- 
nunciation, misrepresentation and calumny. 

To return to our text. If we were disposed to point out the 
characteristic, in which it seems to us, that we differ most from 
our fathers, whether for better or worse, we should pitch upon 
our rage for innovation, and our overweening confidence in 
what are called principles in politics. We have already advert- 
ed to the extreme sobriety and moderation of the revolutionary 
statesmen. This trait was most remarkable. It had, indeed, 
eminently distinguished the revolution, and even the rebellion 
in England; but, not we think, in an equal degree. Had 
the Congress and other legislative bodies of that age been filled 
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with philosophers of as enlarged views as those who composed 
the Constituant Assembly of France, what a deluge of tnnova- 
tion had swept over the land—what a fantastic model of theo- 
retical perfection would have been proposed for the government 
of our new-born republics, “ with centric and exceutric serib- 
bled over, evele and epicycle orb in orb .”* Our fathers were, 
after all, but plain, practical statesmen, and it is not to 
be wondered at that succeeding generations, and especially 
the present, have found their work so very imperfect. The 
light of political metaphysics has been let in upon every part 
of the social fabric, and nothing will hereafter be allowed to 
stand, that shall only have experience and authority on its 
side. There is against all our institutions, a standing “ rule to 
shew cause” why they should not be altered or abolished. The 
rotation or rotatory system, is thus creeping ov from offices to 
the government which confers them—from men to principles 

It is not enough that everything as it is, be ‘‘ very good” —we 
are dissatisfied as long as something better may be imagin- 
ed. The human mind, we believe, to be marching, au-pas- 
de-charge towards perfection—why should government and law 
not partake of the universal progress? Brilliant as these 
ideas are, we confess we have serious doubts whether they 
ought to be acted on until intellect shall not only have advanc- 
ed a little farther—but (what is very material) made sure of 
its conquests, and turned them to some account. We should 
be sorry to trust our rice-fields to such theoretical geniuses, 
and we very much doubt whether as matters stand at present, 
we gain any thing by our “constancy in nothing but change,” 
engaged, as we are, in a work, like that long ago sung— 


Of thorough reformation, 
Which always must be carried on 

And still be doing, never done ; 

As if “ Republics” were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended. 


A very striking instance of Captain Hall’s prejudice is to be 
found in his remarks upon the state of education in this coun- 
try. He admits, that what he calls elementary, that is popu- 
lar, education is successfully cultivated and universally diffused ; 
but he affirms, that the attainments of young men who go re- 
gularly through the grammar school and the college, are lamen- 
tably superficial. This he considers as an undoubted effect of 


* We have before us at this moment, one of these projets de Constitution, on 
mathematical principles, that beats the Ptolomean system hollow. We wish we 
could give it entire dee the use of our speculative politicians, It may be found in 
Mignet’s History of the French Revolution. 
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our levelling principles—an opinion altogether irreconcilable 
with the facts of the case, and even with the account of this 
matter which Captain Hall bas himself given in a passage 
hereafter to be submitted to our readers. Now we do not pre- 
tend to repel the imputation: we have too often said as much 
on previous occasions, not to consider ourselves fairly estopped 
on this subject. There are very few men of science and still 
fewer scholars among us—we speak, of course, in reference 
to the European standard. But how many were there under 
the Provincial Governments, with all “ appliances and means 
to boot” furnished by the right of primogeniture ? A dozen or 
two young gentlemen from Carolina, not so many from Virgi- 
nia, and still fewer (if any at all) from the North of the Poto- 
mac, were sent to English schools and universities.* The 
élite of these became accomplished scholars up to a certain 
point. The late General Thomas Pinckney, for instance, was, 
we have no doubt, the very best Hellenist (of a young man) that 
any part of America has ever had to boast of ;+ though we do not 
know that he became extensively read in Greek learning. Just 
before the breaking out of the Revolution, a cluster of accom- 
plished young men, contemporaries of the distinguished person 
just mentioned, retured to Carolina from their studies in Eng- 
land, and true to the spirit imbibed in the writings of the an- 
cients, contributed greatly to the independence of their coun- 
try. We are far, very far from disputing their merit—they 
were an honour and blessing to the State, and they formed a 
society far superior in some interesting respects, to anything 
that has succeeded it in any part of the Union. But the sys- 
tem was essentially aristocratic and exclusive, as the improve- 
ments it led to were altogether exotic. ‘Those who were born to 
large fortunes, were thus educated in England ; but what was done 
for learning at home? What was done to prepare the soil here 
for future cultivation and productiveness? What seats, what 
seminaries of science were endowed in the Provinces—we mean 
the Southern more particularly. No meansat all of acquiring 
knowledge, or next to none were provided by the government 
for people of moderate fortunes. When, therefore, the sepa- 
ration from the mother country, and the abolition of the right 
of primogeniture put an end to the practice of educating young 
men at English grammar schools, there was an end to all 

* A memorial was presented to the King at this period by his Majesty’s American 
subjects then in London., Of the thirty who signed it, serenfeen were citizens of 


Charleston—and sent thither for their educalion.—See Garden’s Anecdotes, Second 
Series. p. 4. 


t This gentleman was pre-eminent in bis classes at Westminster,and was for along 
time Captain of the 'Town- Boys. 
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le scholarship, for the simple reason, that there were no grammar 
is schools on this side of the ocean, at which more than a smat- 
ze tering of Greek and Latin could be acquired The people of 
e- ; the South now began to send their children to Northern col- 
ch : leges, where the standard of classical learning had never been 
od high, even under the old régime, because the fortunes of the 
ill people did not admit of their giving their youth a foreign edu- 
ce : cation, and where until, very recently, it continued to be ex- 
er : ceedingly low. Here is an explanation of the whole affair. 
ns Following mechanically the old system, we have confined our 
or boys almost exclusively, during their whole elementary course, 
ri- to the very studies which it was impossible they should culti- 
o- vate successfully. We have insisted on making thei classical 
he scholars, and nothing but classical scholars, ‘when there was 
in no such thing asa classical teacher to be had in the whole coun- 
try for love or money. The first fifteen or sixteen years of life 
at were thus thrown away almost entirely—childhood, and a good 
ot ) part of youth were struck out of existence, for all purposes of 
st solid improvement; for, a young gentleman was sent to col- 
n- lege, asa matter of course, ignorant of every thing but a few 
on grammar rules, which he did not know how to apply, and a 
g- few scraps of Greek and Latin (hideously mispronounced) which 
n- 5 he did not know how to construe. Of the four years allotted to 
n- ; the college course, a very considerable portion was thrown away 
ey 4 upon the same mockery of classical studies ; but it would be 
a injustice to deny, that something more was acquired at the same 
ig time. Before the young man was admitted to his first degree, 
‘S- he had a fair chance of picking up a little geometry, a little 
e- chemistry, a little school-logic, and quite as much as was desir- 
to able of Scotch metaphysics. These various attainments, sur- 
ne mounted with a suitable stock of self-sufficiency, and a lofty 
re contempt of prejudice and authority, fitted him to enter with 
at | advantage upon the duties of active life. ‘The truth is, how- 
in i ever, that the root of this execrable system, is not to be sought 
ig E in the discipline of the college, which, as things go, is a mere 
nt i hospital of incurables. We twust begin at the beginning. A 
a- | boy when he is matriculated at a university, ought to be alrea- 
ht i dy an accomplished scholar, inthe highest sense of the word. 
ig ; a ought to be critically versed in Latin and Greek as well as 
ill ; n English, that is to say, he ought to be able to write them all . 
wd ; uh correctness, and have his mind deeply imbued with the ie 
of beauties whicha knowledge of them reveals tothe adept. But 
nd if he have acquired nothing, before he go to a college, what H 
can the most assiduous and leerned teacher make of bim there in 


a few years, but a smatterer and a charlatun? Such is the true 
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historical explanation of the fact; and now we ask, what has 
democracy to do with it?) We venture to say, that, if by any 
magic, three such schoolsas Eton, Westminster and Winches- 
ter, or the Charter-House, could be established in the three 
great divisions of the Atlantic States, in the course of ten years, 
at the outside, a total change would take place in the state 
of literature all over the country. We speak advisedly, from 
the wonderful progress which, without such a help, we have made 
in the same period just elapsed. But we need not tell a Scotchman 
how difficult it has been found to get up a good grammar school, 
even under a monarchical government, and in the “ modern A- 
thens,” itself. Indeed, it is strange enough, but not so strange as 
ridiculous, to hear the objection to our want of classical learuing 
coming from such a quarter. We should like to be informed 
how many scholars could be found, on the most accurate sur- 
vey, between Johnny Groat’s House and the Tweed ! 

In education as in other things, the beginning is half the 
work. If we are stil] behind hand in this important concern, 
it is owing to causes growing out of the situation of the coun- 
try, not of the form of government. The people considered 
either in their individual or collective capacity, have been any- 
thing but indifferent to education and letters. It is almost 
superfluous to cite examples to shew this. What can be more 
magnificent, than the liberality which Harvard has experienc- 
ed from the opulent merchants of Boston? And where can 
any society be found more entirely devoted to liberal pursuits, 
than that of the city just mentioned? The same spirit has 
prevailed in every part of the country—even where circum- 
stances have been far less favourable to its developement. 
This state, for instance, appropriates annually much more than 
a tithe* of its whole revenue to the instruction of its people. 
She has founded at great expence, a college which has been just- 
ly complimented by Captain Hall, and furnished it with a most 
excellent library. She annually appropriates to the support of 
it, about $15,000. By this means, the advantage of attending 
the lectures of some of the most learned men in America, is ex- 
tended to all who can afford a small annual advance out of their 
own funds. ‘To the education of the poor, in free schools, we 
give nearly $40,000 per annum. All this for a population of 
only 240,000 whites. This is only one out of many other 
equally shining examples in the Atlantic States, while in the 
West, whole townships of land in those rising commonwealths, 
have been consecrated to letters, and the education of youth 


provided for by a solemn covenant, and placed beyond the 


* More accurately a sixth. 
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reach of cinance, or change among ‘ the canon laws of their 
foundation.” 

So who does not see from Captain Hall’s, own shewing, that 
the reason why a greater number do not become literary men 
by profession, is, that they have something, at least, more a- 
greeable to do. 


“ Every thing in America, as T believe T have before mentioned, ap- 
pears to be autedated—every thing and everv body is on the move— 
and the field is so wide and so fertile, that no man, whatever be his age, 
if he possess the slightest spark of energy, can fail to reap from the 
virgin soil an adequate harvest. By the word adequate, | mean a suf- 
ficient return for his own maintainance and that of a family. Thus 
the great law of our nature, be fruitful and multiply, having no check, 
supersedes every other, carrying before it classics, science, the fine 
arts, letters, taste, and refiuements of every description, in one great 
deluge of population. 

“ This is hardly any figure, being almost literally the fact. As ap- 
plied to education, its effects are somewhat of the following nature. A 
boy who hears and sees nothing at all around him but independence, and 
individual license to do almost any thing, very soon becomes too wild 
for his father’s house; and off he is sentto school. When there, he is 
restless himself, and the cause of restlessness in others; for he worries 
his parents tll he accomplishes his purpose of going to college. ‘This 
point gained, his object is to run through the required course as fast as 
possible, get his examination over, and take his degree, that he may 
be at liberty to follow the paths of his predecessors, and secamper away 
to the fertile regions of the West or South, where, whatever betides 
him, in whatever line of industry his taste or talents may be cast, he is 
sure of being able to support a wife and children. 

“ This appears to be going on, with slight shades of difference, over 
the whole United States, and is, in truth, the inevitable conse queuce 
of their geographical and political situation. ‘The Americans assure 
us that it cannot possibly be altered. Perhaps not. At all events, it 
must be submitted to, but whether for good or for evil is not now the 
question. The real point is, whether or not any modified restraint can 
be placed upon the operation of such powerful principles of human ac- 
tion in the case of the young men of that country, so as to give them, 
along with their present advantages, those also which spring out of 
classical knowledg. ?—I fear not. 

“ What answer, for instance, can be made to a Jad of sixteen, who 
sees before him so wide and tempting an area for his immediate exer- 
tions to expand themselves in—who is certain that if he marries to- 
morrow, with scarcely a dollar in his pocket, he may rear up half-a- 
dozeu children in as many years, and maintain them in abundance, till 
they are in a state to shift for themselves? Or who begs you to tell 
him in what respect Greek and Latin, or the differential calevtus, will 
advance his project of demolishing the wilderness, and peopling the 
ground where it stood? Or how a knowledge of the fine arts willim- 
prove the discipline of a gang of negroes on a rice or cotton planta- 

VOL. IV.——NO. 
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tion? You can really say nothing in reply. For what instruction you 
give him in reading and writing he is most grateful; but for all the 
graces of literature, or the refinements of science, or the elegaucis of 
polished societies, he cares not half a straw. In fact, they are so mach 
in his way, that if he chanced to have picked any of them up, he feels 
tempted afterwards to fling them from him as troublesome encum- 
brauces, only tending to excite distrust im those unqualified to appreciate 
such attainments.” Vol. i. pp. 304 305. 


If, however, this young Rapid had been made nolens volens to 
acquire an adequate fund of classical learning while he had yet 
nothing else to do, and before he got such high-flying notions 
into his head, viz. at a grammar-school, we will answer for it, 
the whole complexion of his destiny had been altered. But 
educated as we are in this country, it is too late to think, at 
eighteen or nineteen, of going back to our accidence. Nove 
but those who are very fortunately circumstanced, can attempt 
such a laborious and disheartening enterprize, and even they 
may have cause to repent of their aspiring efforts at improve- 
ment, when they come to discover how unequal a chance they 
stand in a country where there are so few to sympathize with 
them. But what, we ask again, has democracy to do with this ? 
It is human nature that is to blame—it is those feelings which 
Milton so feelingly alludes to in one of his letters—** Why should 
not all the fond hopes, that forward youth and vanity are fledge 
with, call me forward more powerfully, than a poor, regard- 
lesse and unprofitable sin of curiosity should be able to withold 
me, whereby a man cuts himself off from all action, and be- 
comes the most helpless, pusillanimous and unweaponed crea- 
ture in the world, the most unfit and unable to do that which 
all mortals aspire to, either to be useful to their friends, or to 
offend their enemies.” How can we wonder then, that active 
life, with all the present and tempting rewards which it holds 
out to ambition and enterprize, should draw into its vortex 
almost all the available talent of the country. If, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, literary pursuits, however 
elevated, and ennobling, and congenial to his own incomparable 
spirit, were felt by Milton to require an effort of self-denial, 
what shall be said of them in such a country as this? But 
under all these disadvantages, inseparable and accidental, a 
life of contemplation would have vastly more attractions, were 
each of our larger cities filled with gentlemen, well-grounded 
in classical learning at school, though they went no further, 
giving countenance and support to literary men. 

Upon the whole, the question about the operation of a govern- 
ment, is a practical one, and can be decided only by experience. 
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Who would suppose, @ priori, that the much injured close 
boroughs should have been so often, we may almost say uni- 
formly, the refuge of distressed parliamentary reform-men, 
driven off the field of a county election by an ungrateful people, 
with “sad overthrow and foul defeat?’ Who would imagine 
that a tribunal of justice could owe its independence to the very 
venality of its places—as was undoubtedly the case with the 
Parliament of Paris? ‘The causes which produce any given 
effect in politics, are far too complicated and obscure, to be dis- 
covered by the coup d’a@il militaire of a philosopher of the 
quarter-deck, galloping through a country at the rate of twenty- 
odd miles a-day, Sundays included. There is no experimentum 
crucis to detect them, eveu for the benefit of more cautious in- 
quirers; aud the highest wisdom amounts here to no more than 
a sage empiricism—acquiesing as our fathers did in an 
established order of things until its evils become insufferable, 
and then making just such changes as the occasion ealls for, 
and no more. ‘Those who judge from superficial appearances 
or general maxims, will be forever blundering. Every republic 
will pass with them for a licentious democracy, and every repub- 
lican “have the manners of a Swiss bred in Holland.”” While, 
on the contrary, to those accustomed to popular institutions, the 
very name of royalist will be synonimous with sycophant and 
slave, and the whole scheme of monarchical government appear 
incompatible with dignity and virtue. Would the rudest and 
coarsest citizen of this country gain by exchanging places with 
the creature, painted by Count Hamilton in the following sen- 
tence, as best fitted to make his way to preferment in an Eng- 
lish court? “Il jugea qu’an milieu d’une cour florissante en 
beautes et abondante en argent, il ne devait s’occuper que du soin 
de plaire a son maitre, de faire valoir les avantages que la na- 
ture lui avait donnes pour le jeu et mettre en usage de nouveaux 
stratagémes en amour.” Yet even Captain Hall would scarcely 
venture to deny that many hundreds of such men hold up their 
heads with all the insolence of conceded superiority in Bond- 
street and the Park, and that a stranger in England is apt to 
hear more of them than of any other class of people. As a 
further illustration of the danger of trusting to first appearances, 
we would add, the changes that are made at every election in 
the composition of Congress and the State Legislatures. Cap- 
tain Hall has very naturally exaggerated the importance of this 
fact. He takes the mean ratio, and finds it less than three years ; 
then infers that there can be no experience at all in our states- 
men. Now this may be very good arithmetic, but it is very bad 
politics. The fact is, that these changes are almost exclusively 
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confined to the inferior men—the cyphers of the house. It very 
rarely happens, that a representative of conspicuous talent or 
services, fails of a re-election, if he desire it. In the Southern 
States, at least, there is as much stability in this respect, as 
could be expected or even desired. Neither must it be forgotten, 
that most of our politicians in Congress, go through a previous 
noviciate in the Legislatures of the States, and bring with them 
into their new business, a considerable stock of experience. 
Although, therefore, there be some inconveniences arising out 
of this frequency of change in the constitution of those bodies, 
they do by no means amount to any very serious evil. 

On the subject of Southern institutions, we have been most 
agreeably surprised by the opinions of Captain Hall. We had 
every reason to expect, from what we heard was his manner of 
expressing himself while among us, a far more uncompromising 
hostility to this part of our social polity, even than to the spirit 
of democracy itself. We were aware, however, that he was 
doing all he could to inform himself fully upon the subject—that 
he conversed freely and frequently about it with some of our 
most experienced and intelligent men, and that he went ‘ poking 
about,”’ as he terms it, into every hole and corner where any- 
thing connected with the condition of the slave or the master, was 
to be seen or heard. It is gratifying to us to be able to state, 
that the result of this investigation, thus undertaken with a 
prejudice against us, is precisely such as we think all reasonable 
men must come to, who examine the question in any other spirit 
than that of a jacobinical and murderous fanaticism. 

It is, indeed, one of the most extraordinary revolutions that 
have ever occurred in the history of the human mind—the 
change of opinion on this subject within the last forty years. 
Before that time, the voice of a few philauthropists was heard, 
here and there, amidst the busy hum of a prosperous commerce, 
pleading for the victims of that infernal traffic, by which the great 
trading nations of Europe were endeavoring to swell the mass 
of colonial produce for their own benefit. Virginia, now so 
deeply intent upon the means of getting rid of this evil, in vain 
exerted herself to prevent it. It was decreed by those who had 
our destinies in their hands, that the Southern regions of America 
should be crammed with this barbarous and abominable popu- 
lation—the commercial navy of the whole world vomited it forth 
upon us by hundreds of cargoes—every capitalist embarked 
in the profitable speculation—every insurance office greedily 
snatched at the premium paid for indemnity against the chances 
of this traffic in blood and tears—and in the most rational de- 
partment of modern jurisprudence, the question was seriously 
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entertained whether “these beings with immortal souls,” might 
not, in case of necessity, be flung overboard lke any other mer- 
chandize, according to the Lex Rhodia de Jactu! As long as 
colonial possessions were held in high estimation, there was no 
portion of mankind worth mentioning, but partook in the guilt, 
whatever it was, of thiscommerce. The whole world was im- 
plicated in it. It was a conspiracy of all Europe and the com- 
mercial part of this continent, not only against Africa, but, in a 
more aggravated sense, against these Southern regions. The 
sternest justice can demand no more than that we should be 
thought as bad as those who brought this evil upon us. But, in 
a more considerate view of the case, the pander even of a con- 
fessedly vicious appetite, is worse than the libertine whose lusts 
he is base enough to subserve ; and itis an absurdity without a 
parallel in the whole history of human extravagance and folly, 
to hear the people of Old England or New England, or of any 
other portion of Christendom, coolly lecturing us upon the sin of 
keeping our fellow-men in bondage! They accuse us of vio- 
lating the law of nature, who, by the law which they themselves 
prescribed, drew us into this supposed offence! They talk about 
the imprescriptible rights of mankind, and question the very 
titles which they became bound to warrant, by selling us the 
property! <A father, whose vices had entailed disease upon his 
offspring, and who should cast him off for this hereditary un- 
cleanness, presents something like a parallel—the only one we 
have been able to imagine—to this instance of prodigious ef- 
frontery. 

Whether slavery is, or is not reconcileable with what is called 
by philosophers the law of nature, we really do not know. We 
find the greatest theoretical publicists divided upon the subject, 
and it is, no doubt, a very good thesis for young casuists to dis- 
cuss in a college moot-club. We shall not undertake it, for 
we have no taste for abstractions. We will not quote Grotius or 
Huber. It is enough for us, that when the Southern people 
consented to receive the African race into their territory, it was 
upon the express coudition of perpetual service, and that this 
condition was then as lawful as any other arrangement of civil 
society. Servitus est constitutio juris gentium. It was a Chris- 
tian Emperor, zealous above all men, to promote the manu- 
mission of slaves, who laid down this rule five centuries after 
Christ had positively enjoined obedience upon slaves, eo nomine.* 
It was emphatically the law of nations. No people, from the 


* This isthe proper translation, and were the Bible read in the original Greek or 
in a literal version, we should, probably, be less troubled with the ravings of fana- 
tics upon this subject. 
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most remote antiquity, had ever thought of calling it in ques- 
tion. They all deduced the right of holding an enemy in bondage, 
from that of murdering him in battle, as in all things else what- 
ever is greater contains the less. ‘They could see nothing very 
absurd in the conduct of him who went out to destroy, if he 
saved a life, by which his own country was to gain as much as 
the enemy lost. His intents, perhaps, were not very charitable, 
but his reasoning was certainly consequential. The ‘Thracian 
or Theban captive, instead of being devoured by the vultures, 
became a useful labourer in Attica. The modern world has 
kept up the greater sin; but it affects to shudder at the minor— 
it concedes the premises in this dreadful enthymeme, but 
thinks it criminal to adopt the conclusion. This may be all 
very well for some people; but are must be allowed to hold on 
to the old logic a little longer. We have still occasion for it in 
justifying, not ourselves, but our present revilers, if possible, in 
their own eyes. ‘They told us that they had conquered these 
slaves in battle—that they had acquired them fairly jure belli— 
at least, that they had delivered them out of the hands of vie- 
torious and cruel enemies. ‘They will not wonder, therefore, 
if we are steadfast in our original convictions, and do not yet 
see how property, recognized and confirmed by all mankind 
urall ages, can be no property at all—especially after it has 
passed into the possession of a bund fide purchaser, has been 
consecrated by an uninterrupted prescription from time imme- 
morial, and identified with the whole frame and constitution of 
civil society. 

Captain Hall, as will appear from the extracts we shall pre- 
sently make, considers this great question altogether in a prac- 
tical light. He will not consent to take it up in the abstract, as 
if it were res integra. The following passage, in which he quotes 
a member of our own fraternity, will serve at once, as an ex- 
pression of his opinion and our own. 


‘“* A few days afterwards, in the same State, I had an opportunity of 
conversing with a gentleman of whose candour I had an equally high 
opinion with that of my friend above, but whose views, I think, are rather 
more sound. 

** * Force—power—or whatever name you give it,’ said he, ‘ by which 
one nation gains the ascendancy over another, seems to be, in the 
practice of life, the grand rule which regulates the intercourse of man 
with man. Civilization beats the savage out of the woods by its supe- 
rior intellectual resources. Free and well- -governed nations acquire a 
power over those which are mismanaged. The sovereigns, whether 
they be the many or the few, who have got the upper hand, give the 
law, and the inferior party submits. This may not appear just, but so 
itis; such is the order of our moral and political nature. It has been 
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so from all time, and will continue, so long as there remain any dis- 
tinctions between human beings. The slave question is merely one of 
the varieties of this principle. The blacks were brought to America 
when these matters were not treated philosophically ; they have since 
extended themselves far and wide, and have now become, to all intents 
and purposes, an integral part of our society. 

“The masters and the slaves, from long habit, and universal usage, 
have fallen into certain modes of thinking and of acting relatively to 
one another ; and as this understanding is mutual and complete, the 
whole machinery goeson with the greatest uniformity, and much 
more cheerfulness than you will at first believe possible. At least an 
equal period of time, but perhaps ten or a hundred times as long a pe- 
riod may be required to unwind the thread again, and to free the coun- 
try from this moral and political entanglement. 

** In the mean time, it is in vain to deny that—circumstances as they 
now are—the negroes belong almost to a different race—so different, 
that no philanthropist or abolitionist, however enthusiastic, pretends 
to say that an amalgamation can take place between them and the 
whites. There is no reasoning upon this point—it seems a law of our 
nature, and is felt, probably, as strongly in other countries as here. 
What English gentlemen, for example, would give his daughter in 
marriage toa negro? But the prejudice, or whatever it be, is just as 
strong in the Southern States of Ame ‘rica, with respect to a political 
community of rights and privileges. And if changes in this respect 
are ever to be brought sbout, they can only be accomplished by the 
slowest conceivable degress. In the state of New-York, the negroes 
have the privilege of voting; and you will see over the country many 
mulattoes: but these are mere drops in the ocean of this dark question; 
and we are still centuries before that period which many very sincere 
men believe has already arrived. 

* No one can tell how these things will modify themselves in time. 
There may be many bloody insurrections aided ‘by foreign enemies— 
or the States may separate, and civil wars ensue—or servile wars may 
follow—or the blacks and whites may, in process of ages, by the com- 
bination of some moral and political miracle, learn to assimilate ; but 
in the mean time, I suspect the present generation can do nothing of 
any consequenc to advance such an object. The blacks, who form the 
labouring population, are so deplorably ignorant, and so vicious, that 
in almost every instance where freedom has been given to them, they have 
shown how unfit they are, to make a right use cf it. The practice of 
manumission is, in consecuence every where discouraged, and in many 
places rendered by law impossible, except in cases of high publie 
service.” 


We can add nothing to this condensed, yet satisfactory view of 
the subject. Whatever may be his feelings or opinions in relation 
to slavery in the abstract, no sensible or conscientious man 
would undertake to act upon them in so vital a concern, 


without looking fully into the consequences. Innovators or 


Revolutionists who go only for an imaginary abstract recti- 
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tude and symmetry in government, are always dangerous, be 
and sometitnes the greatest curse with which heaven in its 4 
wrath can visit an offending people. There is some excuse 2 


for them, however, when they are liable to suffer the con- ‘ 
sequences of their own presumption and folly. The des- \ 
truction of a pestilent madman, who has been the means of 


converting a whole country into a scene of conflagration and . 
blood, is to be sure, but a poor atonemeut for such unutterable, 
a horrors. But language affords no suitable epithet for the coward- 


ly and atrocious wickedness of wretches, who, under the pretext 
of a sympathy with one order or portion of a community with 
which they have nothing to do, presume to récommend or to 
to dictate changes, of which they can neither judge of the pro- 
priety, nor feel the consequences. When one contemplates the 
character of a ruthless and reckless jacobin, like Marat or 
| Danton, the idea that he was destined, at last, to perish by his 
it own measures, redeems him in some small degree from the horror 
; and execration which his crimes excited. L’Amidu Peuple 
might be rewarded for his philosophic patriotism, as he deserved 

to be, by the knife of the guillotine. But when Brissot came out 

; as Amides Noirs, an ocean rolled between this canting hypocrite 
and the frightful scenes occasioned soon after, by the application 

of his doctrines. It is of this, that the slave-holders of the Eng- 
lish West-India Islands, have had so much reason to complain. 
Men were declaring war without peace, truce or quarter against 
i them ; whose persons, assuredly, were never to be exposed to 
the dangers of war, and whose appetites, for their dinners would 
not have been in the smallest degree, affected by the intelli- 
gence, that every slave-holder in the world had been extermi- 
nated. We are even disposed to doubt, whether, their exalted 
ideas of poetical justice would be quite satisfied with anything 
; “short of this. There was a time, however, when these very 
men held the following language. ‘ The negroes are truly the 
jacobins of the West-India Islands—they are the anarchists, 
the terrorists, the domestic enemy. Against them it becomes 
rival nations to combine, and hostile governments to coalese. 
If Prussia and Austra felt their existence to depend on a union 
against the revolutionary arms in Europe (and who does not 
lament, that their coalition was not more firm and enlighten- 
ed ?) a closer alliance is imperiously recommended to France, 
and Britain, and Spain, and Holland, against the common 
enemy of civilized society, the destroyer of the European 
name in the new world. We have the greatest sympathy for 
the unmerited sufferings of the unhappy negroes; we detest the 


| odious traffic which has poured their myriads into the Antilles : 
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but we must be permitted to feel some tenderness for our Eu- 
ropean brethren, although they are white and civilized, and to 
deprecate that inconsistent spirit of canting philanthropy, 
which in Europe, is only excited by the wrongs or miseries of 
the poor and the profligate ; and on the other side of the At- 
lantic, is never warmed but towards the savage, the mulatto 
and the slave. Admitting all that has been said against the 
planters, and their Afiican providers, we are much of the 
opinion which Lord Bacon has expressed in the following sen- 
tence—-* itis the sinfullest thing in the world to forsake a plan- 
tation (colony) once in forwarduess, for, besides, the dishon- 
our, it is see guiltiness of the blood of many commiserable 
persons.’’* 

Either the sad depression of colonial produce, however, or 
their own advancement to a much higher degree of philosophi- 
cal illumination, has subsequently changed the views of these 
writers. And this is another instance, in which we have to 
felicitate ourselves upon out separation from the parent coun- 
try. Now-and-then, indeed, the Legislatures of some of the 
non-slave-holding States, have so far forgotten what is due to 
our relations under the confederacy, and to the ties of consan- 
guinity, as to insult us by a formal declaration of their opinions 
and wishes upon this subject. But as yet, a very becoming 
degree of forbearance has been exhibited by the people of 
those States. It is most unfortunate for us, that the District of 
Columbia, should have been subjected to the legislation of Con- 
gress. It is too evident, that that spot so governed, is destin- 
ed to be the hot-bed of infinite mischief—the laboratory of 
all sorts of political quackery and imposture. So far as this 
unfortunate ‘len-miles-square is concerned, we may lay our ac- 
count with some trouble in this matter, and what shall be the 
effect of such projects, will depend very much upon the spirit in 
which the debate shall be carried on. It may be well, therefore, 
to let it be distinctly known, that our people take up this sub- 
ject just where Captain Hall does. We avow it as our delibe- 
rate opinion, in his language, ‘‘ that we cannot and OUGHT not 
[consistently with our own duty] to disentangle ourselves from 
the obligations which have devolved upon us, as the masters of 
slaves.”’ All virtue is relative, and consists not in visions of ideal 
perfection, not in a puling and sickly sentimentalism, but in 
making the most of our situation, whatever it may be, for pur- 
poses of improvement and benevolence. The conscientious 
slave-holder, as our author well remarks, deserves a larger 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 1. Art. 27. 

VOL. IV.—NO. 8. 46 
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share of the sympathy of those, who have sympathy to 
spare, than any other class of men, not excepting the slave 
himself. And we think, paradoxical as it may sound, that 
one great evil of the system, is its tendency to produce in 
process of time, laxity of discipline, and consequently, disor- 
ders and poverty in a country, by the excessive indulgence 
of careless or too scrupulous masters. In the course of a ge- 
neration or two, the family relation, the tie of a sort of ho- 
mage ancestral between master and slave, becomes so inti- 
mate, and so affecting, that the sternness and rigour absolutely 
necessary in the management of men, not under the spur of ne- 
cessity, sensibly abate, and with them there is a correspond- 
ing falling off in the cheerful and ready obedience, and of 
course, in the happiness as well as the usefulness of the slave. 
It is impossible to look around us, and not see that some of the 
worst symptoms of the times are owing to this ill-judged, but we 
fear, inevitable facility and indulgence.* Nothing, indeed, can 
be more superficial than the idea, which generally prevails, and 
seems to possess even Captain Hall’s mind, that no affection or 
confidence can grow up between the master and the slave—that 
the former is necessarily a tyrant, and the latter always a con- 
spirator. Such a notion ts a satire upon human nature, but an 
unmerited one. The very feeling of loyalty, about which this 
author discourses so philosophically, is sure to spring up on 
the one side, anda sort of parental or patriarchal kindness on 
the other. During the Revolutionary war, instances of the 
most devoted fidelity were every where exhibited by slaves— 
and at that time, be it remembered, the treatment of this class 
of people, was, in every respect, harsher and more severe, 
though we will not say (in the long run) less humane than it is 
at present. Nor is this any evidence, as some may think, of 
their degradation. It by no means follows, that, because a 
man is not a Hampden, ready to resist and resent the slightest 
instance of arbitrary power, as a personal insult, he has, there- 
fore, no moral principle, no elevated virtues left. Was there 
no exaltation, no heroism in the Vendean, or the Spanish pa- 
triots, because they were priest-ridden and degraded, and so 
blind as to fight for despotic princes? Was the Celtic Clan 
less devoted to its chieftian, for his exorbitant powers, and his 
occasional freaks of tyranny? According to the Jewish law,t 
slaves were adopted intothe family of their master, but hired ser- 
vants never ; and itis remarkable, that throughout the scriptures, 


“ Plato—de Legib. lib. vi.—has some excellent remarks on this subject. 
t Exod. xii. 45.—oixio. de réAsiog Arist. Pol. |. i. c. 3. 
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whenever an example of oppression is wanted, allusion is made to 
the condition of the latter. The truth is, that parcere subjectis was 
not exclusively a Roman virtue. It is the usual characteristic of 
all undisputed power.* It is a law of human nature, and in this 
very law of our hearts, as we verily believe, is to be sought a 
great mitigation of the evils of slavery—that compensation 
which exists in all the ordinances of Providence, and by which 
Infinite Wisdom is ever bringing good out of apparent evil. 

There are very few men who do not feel the whole force of that 
beautiful and touching appeal—* Behold, behold, I am thy ser- 
vant,” and no scenes of tenderness which we have ever witnessed, 
can exceed what we have seen on plantations, about to be 
given up by their hereditary owners. We donotagree with Cap- 
tain Hall, that allusions to the poor’s rate, and the pa- 
rish work-house are as unsatisfactory as they are invidious. 
The Quarterly Review has in a recent paper shewn, that 
every labourer in the kingdom, is in greater or less danger 
of ending his wretched life in those receptacles of wo and want, 
the last refuge of a worn-out body, and a broken spirit. Com- 
pare this hideous prospect with the easy, chee: ful, comfortable 
old age of the negro slave, made free by the very causes which 
bring the free operative down to the worst of bondage. ‘To say 
that this does not as yet occur in America, is no answer to our 
view of the question, which is bottomed upon the inevitable 
tendency of the system, if it be successful in producing the so 
much desired results of accumulated capital and dense popula- 
tion. Such a frightful mass of evil as now exists in England— 
so much bodily suffering and mental anguish—so many crimes 
prompted by the desperation of utter want, and punished with 
the unrelenting rigour ofa stern and necessary policy, shew that, 
even under the most propitious circumstances, a large portion 
of mankind are doomed to servitude and misery. We are sin- 
cerely sorry for it, but so we are for all the evil, moral and phy- 
sical, in the universe, and can only bow with deep humility 
before the inscrutable wisdom which orders or permits it. We 
will add, that the contract by which, according to Grotius, the 
master has a right to the services of his slave, in considera- 
tion of providing for his perpetual maintenance, is, except in 
very peculiar circumstances, a most losing one for the former.t 
So much so, that there can be no doubt, the gradual extinction 
of villainage all over Europe, is to be accounted for in this way. 


“ And hence it is that, of the vicious forms of government, Monarchy has been 
found most bearable, and prevailed most universally. 

t A friend reminds us of Don Quixotte’s reflection— Duerme el criado y esta ve- 
lando el sefior pensando como !e ha de sustentar mejorar y hacer mercedes.” 
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It is the euthanasia of slavery, and those who are for bringing 
our institutions to a violent and tragical end, would do well to 
ponder upon this view of the subject. Another piece of incon- 
sistency in Captain Hall, is his sentimentalism «bout the use of 
the lash, whilst in another part of his work, he undertakes to 
prove, and we think, does prove, that in naval and military 
discipline, it is at once, the most efficacious, and the most mer- 
ciful of punishments.* 

We will now submit some extracts on this subject, without 
pointing out more particularly wherein we differ with him. 


3 


‘“f have no wish, God knows! to defend slavery in the abstract ; 


. neither do [ say that it is the best state of things which might be sup- 

Bike 4 »sed to exist in those countries ; but I do think it is highly important 

1 that we should look this great and established evil fairly in the face, and 

Pie. consider its bearings with as little prejudice as possible. There is no 

ae other chance for its gradual improvement, | am well convinced, but this 

bath, fH calm course, which has for its object the discovery of what is possible— 
.- not what is desirable. 

_ * One of the results which actual observation has left on my mind is, 

7 i that there are few situations in life, where a man of sense and feehug 

4 J can exert himself to better purpose, than in the management of slaves, 

Eg So far, therefore, from thinking unkindly of slave-holders, an acquain- 

i | tance with their proceedings has taught me to respect tnany of them in 

i. the highest degree ; and uothing, during my recent journey, gave me 

. more satisfaction than the conclusion to which I was gradually brought, 

Ee that the planters of the Southern States of America, generally speaking, 

have a sincere desire to manage their estates with the least possible se- 

ee verity. 1 do not say that undue severity is no where exercised: but the 

ei discipline, taken upon the average, as far as I could learn, is not more 

strict than is necessary for the maintenance of a proper degree of au- 

e thority, without which, the whole frame-work of society in that quarter, 


+t : would be blown to atoms. The first, and inevitable result of any such 
-f explosion, would be the destruction of great part of the blacks, and the 
reat additional misery of those who survived the revolt. 

“ The evils of slavery are, indeed, manifold. Take a catalogue of 
the blessings of freedom, and having inverted them all, you get a list of 
: the curses of bondage. It is twice cursed, alas! for it affects both par- 
: ties, the master and the slave. The slave, in bad hands, is rendered a 
: liar and a thief, as a matter of course ;—he is often systematically kept 
in ignorance of all he ought to be acquainted with, from the truths of 
religion, to the commonest maxims of morality; he is sometimes treated 
like the beasts of the field, and like them, only better or worse, accord- 
ing to the accidental character of his proprietor. On the other hand, 
there is in our nature a mysterious kind of reaction, which takes place 
in all circumstances, from the oppressed to the oppressors, the result of 


‘| \ which is, that no man can degrade another, without, in some degree, 
§ degrading himself. In Turkey, for example, where the women are 
Vol. ii. pp. 167-171. 
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systematically debased—what are the men? I have the less scruple in 
taking this view of the matter, because it is one which, though not quite 
new to me, was brought to my notice on many oceasions by the planters 
themselves, who, almost without exception, admitted to me with perfect 
frankness, that there was more or less of a deleterious effect produced 
on their own character by the unfortunate circumstances inseparahle 
from their situation. They are compelled, at the hazard of their lives 
and fortunes, to maintain a system, often in the highest degree revolting 
to their better nature. Like officers on service, they are forced on many 
occasions to repress their best feeling and act with sternness of purpose, 
which, though every way painful to them, cannot be relaxed for one 
instant. 

“I confess, for my own part, I have seldom felt more sincerely for 
any set of men, when I heard them lamenting with bitterness of spirit 
the evil influence of the syster: alluded to, infusing itself, daily and 
hourly, into the minds of their children, in the very teeth of their own 
strenuous efforts to prevent such contamination. It is a curious, and per- 
haps instructive fact, that the slaves themselves delight in encouraging 
* young master,’ or even ‘ young mistress,’ to play the tyrant over them ! 
What at first is mere sport, becomes in due time serious earnest. The 
difficulties, acccordingly, of right education in those countries, at all its 
stages, are magnified to a degree, of which people in happier climates 
can hardly have any idea. 

“ In condemning slavery, and scorning slave-holders, we are apt to 
forget the share which we ourselves contribute towards the permanence 
of the system. It is true we are some three or four thousand miles 
from the actual scene. But if we are to reproach the planter who lives 
in affluence in the midst of a slave population, it ought to be asked how 
he comes by the means to live at that rate. He gives his orders to the 
overseer, the overseer instructs the driver, who compels the negro to 
work, and up comes the cotton. But what then? He cannot make 
the smallest use of his crop, however iuxuriant it may be, unless, upon 
an invitation to divide the advantages with him—we agree to become 
partners iu this speculation—the result of slave labour. The transfer 
of the cot-on from Georgia to Liverpool, is certainly one step, but it is 
no more thau a step, in the transaction. Its manufacture into the goods 
which we scruple not to make use of, and without which we should be 
very ill off, is but another link in the same chain, at the end of which 
is the slave 

* [ shall be grievously misunderstood, if it be supposed that I wish to 
lessen the general abhorrence which is felt and expressed in the north- 
ern parts of America, and in England, for slavery. But I have a very 
great wish to see the subject properly viewed, and not shuffled aside, as 
it too frequently is, when all the matters at issue are taken for granted. 
My reason for desiring to see it so treated, arises from a conviction of 
there being vo other way to do any good im the matter, except by con- 
sidering it with steadiness and temper, and by giving due consideration 
to the interest and the feelings of the parties most closely connected with 
it—who, after all, are in strictness not one whit more culpable than 
ourselves, and are very often, in spite of all our abuse, the most zealous 
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practical friends of the cause we pretend to have so much at heart. It 
costs us nothing to vituperate slavery and the slave-holders ; and, there- 
fore, we play with the subject as we please ; indifferent, very often, to 
the interests or feelings of those persons who alone have power to do 
any good. It would be far beiter policy to obtain their co-operation by 
trying to show them in what their true interest consists ; but it is quite 
4 vain to expect them to listen with coolness, while we are putting in 
a jeopardy every thing they hold dear in the world.” Vol. ii. p. 234 236, 
* The political problem relating to the blacks, which the practical 
eit men who shall be alive a hundred years hence, may be called upon to 
a solve, will, in all probablity, be very different from that which it becomes 
: the present generation to attempt. Whatever posterity may do, how- 
ai ever, we of the nineteenth century, if we really expect to advance the 
cause of humanity, in a proper and effective way, must not sit still, and 
scold or weep over the system of slavery, either in the abstract, as it is 
called, or in the practice. 
| “‘ The idle things I have heard on the subject of slavery, by people 
a who had not seen a dozen black men in their lives, have sometimes re- 
minded me of a pompous fellow who pretended to be a great sailor, till 
| being once cross-questioned as to what he would do in a gale of wind, 
if it were necessary to take in the main-topsail— O, sir,’ said he, ‘I 
; i would man the tacks and sheets—let all fly—and so disarm the gale of 


a 


‘ its fury!’ Now, it is just in this fashion that many well-meaning people 
b hope to disarm this hard slavery tempest of its errors, by the mere use 
3 of terms, which, in truth, have not the smallest application to the 
subject. 
’ ** The planters, who are men of business, and know better how to 
‘ treat the question, set about things in a more workman-like style. Their 
, first step is to improve the condition of the negro; to feed and clothe 
. | him better— take better care of him in sickness—and encourage him, 
| by various ways, to work cheerfully. The lash, it is true, must still, I 
i fear, be used ; but it may be handled with more method, and less pas- 
; sion. ‘These things, properly brought about, beget generous sympa- 
thies in both parties ; for here, too, the reaction I spoke of formerly, 
soon shows itself—the slave works not only more, but to better purpose, 
and as the master feels it his interest, it soon becomes his pleasure, to 
extend the system further—which again leads to fresh advantages and 
fresh reactions, all of the same salutary description. 

“The effect of better treatment raises the character of the slave, by 
giving him better habits, and thence invests him vot exactly with a 
. positive or acknowledged right to such indulgences, but certainly with 
: a tacit or virtual claim tothem. ‘This is a great step in the progress of 
improvement ; because the slave will now try, by good conduct, to con- 
firm the favours he has gained, and to draw them into established usages. 
The master’s profit, in a mere pecuniary point of view, arising out of 
t this introduction of something like a generous motive among his de- 
| ndents, [I have the very best authority for saying, is in most cases 
indubitable. If experience proves that such cousequences follow kind 
treatment, and that human nature is not dissimilar in the case of the 
blacks from what it is in every other, these advantages, which at first 
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may be only casual, or contingent upon the personal character of a few 
masters, must in time become the usage over the plantations generally. 
Thus one more step being gained, fresh improvements in slave disci- 
pline—taking that word in its widest sense—would then gradually creep 
in under the management of wise and benevolent persons, whose ex- 
ample would, of course, be imitated, if the results were productive. This 
progress, I have strong reason to believe, is now in actual operation in 
many parts of America. Better domestic habits are daily gaining 
ground amongst the negroes, slowly but surely. More intelligence, 
better morals, “and more correct religivus feelings and kuowledge, are 
also steadily making their way amongst that unfortunate race of human 
beings; and in no instance, [am told, have these improvements taken 
place without additional profit, aud additional security to the master.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 237-239. 


In the following passage, he takes notice of an absurd netiou 
which seems to be gaining ground in more Northern latitudes, 
very much, we fear, to our disadvantage in every point of view. 
We have no uneasiness at all about the event of any servile 
war, unless it be complicated with some other kind of war. If 
our Northern friends will have the goodness to abstain, as with 
few exceptions they have hitherto abstained, from propagating 
impracticable and dangerous doctrines about universal emanci- 
pation and equality of Tights, we shall have not the least ocea- 
sion for their services in the field. Let the loyalty of the slave 
not be disurbed by jacobinical lectures on the wrongs of which 
he has never been conscious—and he will not conspire at all. 
Let his conspiracy be unaided by foreign power, and it will be 
easily suppressed. Let it break out into open rebellion, and he 
and his whole race will be exterminated. We deprecate this 
sort of interference, for the sake of the slave rather than of his 
master. It will lead to nothing but discontent on the one side, 
and systematic cruelty on the other—to what Burke admirably 
characterizes as the “ merciless policy of fear.”’* 


“The number of negroes is already very considerable, and they are 
increasing so rapidly, that some people imagine there will ere long, 
arrive a moment of political danger, from their mere physical force. 
Unquestionably there must always be danger from great numbers of 
persons combined for such a purpose as we may imagine the blacks to 
have in view. But I do not believe there is one man alive, who has 
attended to the subject, and certainly not one who has examined it on 
the spot, who conceives it possible that anything but slaughter and 
misery would be the result of such an attempt on the part of the slaves 
to redress their grievances, real or imaginary, by means of force alone. 
Insurrections would, no doubt, cause unspeakable distress and ruin to 
their present masters ; but there cannot be the shadow of a doubt, on 


* Cf. What Aristotle says about the Helots of Sparta, lib. i. c. x. 
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any reasonable mind, that the slaves would be speedily overwhelmed, 

and be either cut to pieces, or reduced to servitude still more galling 
than they at pretent endure. Now, although all parties in America ad- 
mit that this would be the result, there are many persous under the 
impression that in the event of a servile war in the Southern States, the 
free inhabitants of that section of the Union, could not subdue the in- 
surgents without the co-operation of their nou-slave-holding brethren in 
the North. This, however, I take to he a mere chimera, ‘without any 
foundation whatever in fact. The armed militia of the slave-holding 
States is abundantly strong for all the purposes of self-defence, even 
considered in a mere physical point of view. ‘True security, it must be 
remembered, as far us force is considered, does not consist in numbers, 
but in that compact unity of purpose which cannot exist among slaves ; 
but is maintained at all times amongst the free inhabitants of the 
South. 

* It is of the highest importance to the peace of those countries, that 
the truth of the above positions should be felt and acknowledged by the 
slaves themselves ; because there seems every reason to believe, that 
precisely i in proportion to their advancement in knowledge, so is this 
conviction strengthened. But as long as they are kept in a state of 
ignorance, they are perpetually liable to be worked upon by designing 
men, whv instruct them in nothing, but in the extent of their numbers; 
and whose logic commences with the fallacy that sixty persons are 
necessarily stronger than six. If, however, these six have confidence in 
one another, and have arms in their hands, it is perfectly clear that they 
are superior in power, not to sixty, but to six hundred persons who can 
place no reliance on one another. As the slaves advance in knowledge, 
therefore, and learn to understand the true nature of their situation, they 
will only become more and more aware of the utter hopelessness of any 
remedy arising out of violence on their part. When this conviction is 
once thoroughly impressed upon their minds, they will not only be far 
less disposed to revolt, at the instigation of agitators, but will be in a 
better frame of mind to profit by those ameliorations in their condition, 
to which I have before alluded, as tending to the mutual advantage both 
of master and slave.” Vol, ii. pp. 241-243. 


To conclude—the principles laid down by the Supreme Court 
in the case of Johnson vs. MeIntosh,* in relation to Indian titles, 
settles the law of the subject under consideration. In his able 
and luminous exposition of that doctrine, the Chief Justice shews 
that whatever we might think, were it res integra, of the equity 
and reasonableness of such maxims, it is too late to discuss that 
question now. The jus gentium has anticipated and precluded it. 
The uniform practice of the country —the universal concurrence 
of all nations in the same policy—the rights acquired by indi- 
viduals and by States in reference to the law, and under expec- 
tations excited by it—in short, whatever can ratify and conse- 
crate a conventional principle, has given this power to the 


* 10 Wheaton 
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civilized man over the original possessors of the soil. The 
outery raised against the people of Georgia and Alabama on 
this subject, is of a piece with the cant about slavery. At the 
end of two centuries, after these wanderers have been remorse- 
lessly driven back from every point on the Atlantic shore, until 
their very names are almost forgotten in the thickly settled 
eountries of the North, those States which have still some of 
them to get rid of, are taunted and denounced by their more 
fortunate predecessors in this very course, for acting on their own 
maxims. Civil society could not get on a year, if the ravings 
of such besotted imbecility, were listened to in the conduct of 
the commonwealth. Every institution, every ordinance of the 
State might be drawn into question and shaken to its foundations 
in the same way. Why, for instance, should not the galley-slave 
come in for his share of this quixotic sensibility? Who gave the 
majority of a people the right to legislate at their discretion for 
the minority—and especially to subject their fellow-citizens to 
ignominious punishments, for indulging themselves in little lib- 
erties, which they are pleased to stigmatize and denounce as 
crimes? What but necessity, “the tyrant’s plea,” can be 
alleged in favour of capital punishments in any case, and how 
loudly ought the blood of whole hetacombs of victims to our 
tyrannical legislation, tocry to heaven against the civilized world 
for so many solemn judicial massacres, perpetrated under the 
forms of law, in all ages and countries! We really wonder that 
no vows have been offered up in the temples of this new ‘*God- 
dess of Reason”—that no crusade has been preached up by 
these revolutionary zealots, for the delivery of thieves and foot- 
pads—that judges have not been denounced as suborners of 
assassination—that juries, in all parts of Christendom, have 
been found so lost to all sense of humanity and religion, as to find 
verdicts of ‘ guilty” upon such barbarous indictments, and that 
no writ of attaint has ever been sued out against them! Above 
all, what shall we say of war and the whole body of the jus bel/i, 
so fully recognized by all mankind, except one sect remarkable 
for avoiding, most scrupulously, the shedding of their own blood, 
and for having very little repugnance to do what they know 
must lead to the shedding of other people’s ? 

Upon the right of our Southern States, in all good conscience, 
before God and man, to uphold their hereditary institutions, we 
have not the shadow of a doubt, in any view of the question. Of 
their duty to do so, against any foreign interference, we have 
still less. They are called upon to maintain them by every- 
thing which can bind a man to his ancestors and to his posterity— 
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bv everything which makes him feel that he has a country, and 
that he is bound to stand by her to the death, in all times of 
peril and difficulty. We take it for granted, that he considers 
himself as identified with the commonwealth—that he looks upon 
its safety and glory as the only foundation of his own hopes. Such 
a man will feel any attempt of foreigners—by which we mean 
all who are not bound up with us in the destinies of the same 
body politic—to interfere with this fundamental institution of 
our land, as the most unjustifiable of outrages, as the most un- 
equivocal declaration of hostility. If those foreigners happen to 
sustain a very intimate relation to us, and so to lie under peculiar 
obligations, not only not to disturb our peace, but to defend us in 
case of need—if they be those who have always gone out to battle 
with us against our enemies, and partaken in our trials and our 
trophies—if they be bound to us by the ties of consanguinity, 
and have established with us a perpetual covenant of union, ‘‘to 
insure domestic tranquillity and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity”—far from acknowledging the 
right, insanely claimed for them on this very ground, by some in- 
considerate p rsons, to interfere in this peculiar local interest, 
we should regard any such interference on their part with the 
most sensitive jealousy, and meet it with the most uncompro- 
mising opposition. Instead of shrinking from such a contest, if 
such a contest should ever be forced upon us, we should go into 
it with every advantage on our side. We should feel confidence 
in the righteousness of our own cause. We should be armed 
with invincible strength by our just indignation against the mad 
and atrocious wickedness of our enemies. Appealing to the 
constitution of our country—to the spirit in which that covenant 
was formed, and the objects which it was intended to ac- 
complish—to all the recollections which hallowed, and all the 
hopes that endeared the conception and consummation of that 
sublime work of peace and brotherly love, we should call hea- 
ven and earth to witness that, not upon cur heads—not upon the 
heads of those whose course had ever been one of self-sacrifice, 
until necessity made it one of self-defence—but upon those 
whom no compact could bind, and no argument or intreaty dis- 
suade from a gratuitous and unprincipled interference with what 
concerned them nothing, but was our whole estate, and life, and 
being—should rest the guilt and the curse of turning that peace 
into a sword. But we repeat it, there is as yet no reason to 
impute such mischievous folly and malignity to the people of 
the non-slave-holding States in general, whatever a few pesti- 
lent jacobins among them may be inclined to say or do; nor is 
it just to presume against them such dark and diabolical fraud. 
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If any change, then, is to be made in Southern institutions, 
it must be brought about exclusively by the people of the States 
immediately interested in this tremendous question. We have 
no right, certainly, to quarrel with our neighbours about their 
own domestic arrangements, however dangerous to us the ex- 
ample of some of them may be. If the people of Maryland or 
Virginia, of Kentucky or Tennessee, deem it their interest to 
abolish this fundamental law. we shall, certainly, not declare a 
war quia timet upon them. But we are sufficiently interested 
inthe subject to conjure them to reflect seriously upon what 
they are doing—to go about such a portentous revolution with 
the humility which characterizes true wisdom, in matters so far 
beyoud its utmost compass to control—not with the reckless and 
profligate audacity of self-conceited quacks administering their 
poisonous nostrums to a charity patient whom they care not if 
they kill or cure. We would remind them that in polities, more 
than in any other department of human thought and knowledge, 
the results of an experiment are wrapt up in darkness and doubt. 
Man begins a revolution, but its issues are with God alone. The 
maxim of the true statesman is festina lente. ‘The situation in 
which we find ourselves was not of our own choosing. When 
we came to the inheritance, it was subject to this mighty in- 
cumbrance, and it would be criminal in us to ruin or waste the 
estate in order to get rid of the burthen at once. ‘That inhe- 
ritance we are bound to transmit, as f+r as possible, unimpaired 
to those who shall owe us their being. We ought never to despair 
of the republic as it stands so long as a ray of hope is left us. The 
counsels of a sage patriotism always take it for granted that the 
state can be saved without throwing into the sea whatever makes 
it worth preserving. The task of a Southern politician is full 
of difficulty. ‘The other parts of this country, with a good 
judicial system to regulate the transactions of individuals, could 
get along for some time to come almost without any adminis- 
trative government. But we must be vigilant, and wary, and 
provident. We must ask our watchmen continually ‘what of 
the night.” We must look at the seeds of future events, and 
the causes which have not yet begun to operate. Time, which 
is the wisest of all things, and the greatest of innovators, 
may possibly convince us at a future day, that some changes 
ought to be made. And we are satisfied that if we do not spoil 
his work by our presumptuous and precipitate interference, all 
will yet go well. His changes are slow, and gradual, and fit— 
contraries are insensibly softened down and blended into one 
another, not without harmony and beauty—and when it is done, 
those who only look upon the extent of the mutation, wonder how 
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it could have stolen upon their unconscious predecessors, with 
such an inaudible and noiseless foot. But the voluntary revo- 
lutions of man have almost always been abrupt, violent, and for 
the worse ; so that the wisdom of antiquity* laid it down as a 
maxim, that every fundamental change in a state must needs be 
bloody and deadly. We do not mean to say that this truth 
should make us afraid of doing what freemen sometimes owe 
to their dignity and rights; but we do affirm that even in extreme 
cases, it ought to inspire us with a deep and awful sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Before we dismiss this subject entirely, we think it right to 
correct an egregious mistake of Captain Hall’s about the mor- 
tality of slaves on rice plantations. We do not dispute his data, 
but only the inference. In one or two instances, from local or 
temporary causes, this result may have taken place, but it cer- 
tainly is not a general one. Some of the most remarkable 
examples that can be cited of increase by mere propagation, 
have occurred within our own knowledge upon such estates. We 
are not aware that any induction, sufficiently comprehensive to 
support a general theory upon this subject, has been made by 
our statists. ‘here are many other minute errors, but we have 
neither space nor inclination to correct them. Some of them 
have been done away with, we trust, by our general remarks. 

Upon the whole, we shut this book with a very high respect 
for Captain Hall’s talents, although as we began by saying, he is 
an ultra-tory and full of the prejudices of his party. Considered 
as a mere literary performance, the work is liable to many ob- 
jections. It is very clumsily put together, and full of longueurs. 
There is an odd mixture of prosing philosophical dissertation 
and gossipping and garrulous egotism ever and anon breaking 
out, that becomes in the end quite oppressive. Add to this an 
offensive air of arrogance and self-conceit, and a style of reason- 
ing, though sometimes Socratic enough, (for he is a perfect in- 
quisitor at interrogation) certainly anything but Academical. We 
do not believe that his Majesty has a more dutiful, devoted and 
dogmatical subject. We were at first inclined to like his style, 
which is very free and idiomatic. But although we prefer de- 
cidedly that colloquial ease and simplicity, to what is miscalled 
elegance by more fastidious critics, we must own he carries it to 
excess, and deals not only in vulgarisms, but in a disagreeable 
Tom and Jerry slang. His jokes are not unfrequently very 
serious things. We do not much wonder that our good people 
did not “take” as readily as our facetious friend could have 
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wished. We admit (and are very glad of it for reasons that 
need not be mentioned) that we Americans are a very grave 
people—but the merriest wag of us would be constrained to say 
of the Captain, what Boileau does of another wit of the same 
stamp— 

Chapelain est aussi un auteur trés plaisant 

Et je ne s¢ais pas pourqui je baille en le lisant. 


Note.—In further illustration of our remarks at p. 354, et seq. about 
the effects of democracy in the loug run, we beg to refer our classical 
readers to the admirable reflections in Cic. de Legib. lib. iil. ¢. 9, et seq. 


Art. I1V.— Devereux. A Tale. By the Author of ‘ Pelham,” 
and the “ Disowned.” Reprinted at New-York. J. & J. 
Harper, 1829. 


THERE is no circumstance, perhaps, which more remarkably 
distinguishes the literature of our language, than the variety 
and copiousness of its works of fiction. ‘They run through the 
whole gamut of the passions, (if we may so speak) “ from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,” and in each, exhibit an almost 
unparalleled excellence. John Bull no where puts forth his 
graphie powers so successfully, as in these imaginative repre- 
sentations of life; which, at least, from the reign of George I. 
down tothe presenttime, present the very ‘“ form and pres- 
sure of the times,” in a vast variety of lights, the joint result of 
all that philosophy has been able to analyze in the secret me- 
chanism of the passions, and poetry to body forth in the beauti- 
ful forms of her fanciiul creation. When we consider how 
prolific English genius bas been in prose fiction for the last 
century, and especially within the last ten or fifteen years, it isa 
subject of surprise, that this talent of the British muse, should 
so long have remained buried or inert, afier other departments 
of her literature had attained to maturity, and yielded the 
richest and most various fruits. The era, which gave to the 
world, what it never had before, and will probably never have 
again, the dramatic genius of Shakspeare, was utterly destitute 
of even a tolerable Novel, and this sterility was equally hope- 
less during the period, when Milton was pouring fourth that 
epic strain, which is destined to be as immortal as his mighty 
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theme “of God’s providence to man.’”’—Nor does, what has 
been absurdly called, the ** Augustan Age” of British Letters, 
afford any exception to the fact adverted to, for admirable 
as the wits of Queen Anne unquestionably were, they never 
turned their genius into this channel of invention, or attempted 
in any sustained effort, to paint from human nature, the pas- 
sions and actions of man. The truth of this remark, is in uo 
degree impaired by Gulliver and the Tale of a Tub, which are 
rather contemporary and local satires, than novels, and if they 
yet live, it is not for the valueof the insects embalmed in them, 
but for the amber in which they are preserved. Swift was inca- 
pable of writing a legitimate novel, he could take but one view 
of human nature, and that was on the side on which she pre- 
sented what was dark and ludicrous, and on this he dwelt with 
the keenness and sagacity of a fiend. He loved some men, but 
he did not love the species. Destitute of comprehensive be- 
nevolence and true sensibility, he was in fiction only able to libel 
human nature, not to paint her—at least, not to depict those 
glimpses of light and revelations of divinity, which tell us that 
man was born for something else, than to wallow in the filth 
and baseness of his passions. 

In the reign of Charles II. the miserable fictions of Calpre- 
nede and Scuderi, through the rage for French literature which 
characterized that age, were very generally in vogue, and it 
was long before the public taste was brought to reject this trash, 
which may well be described, as a wretched half-way point 
between the extravagance of the old chronicles of chivalry, 
and the modern Novel. Although the opinion may be new, 
(we, at least, have never seen it broached,) we, nevertheless, 
venture to advance it, that the legitimate,national English Novel 
owes its origin to the numbers of the Spectator. It was not 
until this fascinating miscellany was given to the world, that 
the real power of prose fiction in England was developed. The 
brief but exquisite tales which are scattered throughout this 
work, distinguished by such discriminating views of human na- 
ture, such ease and beauty of style, and such touches of humour 
and pathos, were the germs of those more elaborate efforts 
of fiction, which were very shortly to add fresh lustre to the 
literary renown of England. She had seen, until the appear- 
anee of this periodical, no such portraits, called up from her 
own fire-sides, as Sir Roger D’Coverly, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
Captain Sentry, and Will Honeycomb. Without questioning 
his originality, one cannot but think, that it was by a touch 
from the wand of the luckless and honest Sir Richard Steele, 
that the genius of Fielding was awakened and excited to exhi- 
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bit human nature in all its endless variety of interests and of 
ssions. 

What the English Novel really is, is a subject of difficult solu- 
tion, from the variety of its genera and species. 

We must begin, by saying, that we consider, with all his 
faults, (and by a sad destiny, his faults were the result of his 
misfortunes,) Henry Fielding, as the father of the English 
Novel. If England has a national Novel, Fielding is its author. 
Although he is the novelist of human nature, it is through the 
racy originals which the customs, manners and modes of think- 
ing in England produced, that he bas developed his deep and 
various knowledge of the human heart. Although he thought 
in a universal language, that of human nature itself, he spoke 
through the forms of a particular one, and hence, he is so 
emphatically English, that he scarcely ever crosses the Tweed 
or the Channel, to draw upon the resources which the rich 
peculiarities of the sister kingdoms furnished to his gifted suc- 
cessor, the poet of Leven Water. This inveterate and in- 
violable adherence to English manners and opinions, has se- 
cured to Fielding’s works, the distinction of being placed at the 
head of what may be called the National Novels of Great-Bri- 
tain. 

In the present article, we propose to consider the Novels of 
Great-Britain, under four distinct heads. 1. National. 2. Go- 
thic, or Chivalrous. 3. Historical. 4. Miscellaneous Novels. 

I. National Novels.—It is the distinguishing excellence of 
Fielding, that he belongs to the first class, and is the first in 
that class. He selected English manners, as the medium by 
which he was to tell the secrets of the human heart, and reveal 
both the playfulness and energy of the passions. Placed by his 
misfortunes, in contact with the lowest associations of life, and 
sometimes, we fear, detained there by his tastes, he was able 
to add much to his knowledge of human nature. The bright 
and sunny parts he had been enabled to survey by the advan- 
tage of a highly respectable extraction, and wit and accom- 
plishments made him an acceptable companion among the for- 
tunate and the great. Nothing is more probable than what has 
so often been asserted, that his finest portraits had their living 
originals. His first novel, the History of Joseph Andrews, 
commenced as a satire on Richardson’s Pamela, (which had 
just been published and attracted great popularity) assumed in 
its progress, under the plastic hand of its author, a more im- 
portant form, and became a work of infinitely greater wit and 
power, than that which it was designed to satirise. Although 
one of the most strictly national tales in the world, the most 
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graphically descriptive of the country in which it was written, 
and in which the scene is laid, yet the great interest with which 
it is read, wherever our language is understood, would seem to 
confute the observation so often made, that none but an En- 
glishman can fully relish the beauties of Fielding. The great 
popularity of that work inthis country, may be accounted for, per- 
haps, by our Anglo-Saxon origin; but many of us who have never 
been in the land of our fathers, in perusing the charming pages of 
Joseph Andrews, seem insensibly transported to its towns, ham- 
lets, vallies, mountains, and, for the time, feel entirely at home. 
Its scenery, its characters, the very pebbles along the road 
side, are all English, and where but in England, in the per- 
son of a protestant clergyman, can the original of Parson 
Adams be found. Where else, amidst poverty and sickness, 
can be seen at once, the purity and benevolence, the eccentri- 
city, the learning, dogmatism, child-like simplicity, and fearless 
courage of this kind-hearted curate? This tale has also the 
charm of being comparatively exempt from that grossness and 
indelicacy, which has left so strong a taint on the history of a 
Foundling, certainly a more distinguished effort of Fielding, 
and equally marked by an adherence in its characters, scenery, 
incidents, and we might almost say, plot, to the peculiarities of 
his own country. We would not, if we could, extenuate the 
indecency and licentiousness of too many passages, both in the 
incidents and dialogue of Tom Jones, which disfigure this other- 
wise beautiful, interesting, and we may add, instructive fic- 
tion. It is just, however, to Fielding, that the fact should be 
stated, that if the drama holds the ‘ mirror up to nature, by 
showing the body and pressure of the times,” these violations 
of decency, had their justification in a prevalent contemporary 
license in conversation at least, if not in morals, which would 
be highly revolting to the taste of the age in which we live. 
We confess, however, we are not among those who assign 
any very extraordinary important, to what is called the moral of 
a Novel—we believe, that in the most licentious Novel, there is 
always a redeeming virtue in some of the characters, which 
restores the balance, and we have never yet met with a fictitious 
narrative, in which the canons of poetical justice were entire- 
ly violated, in which villainy and vice are made ultimately 
triumphant, without a shadow of repentance or restitution. A 
writer of Novels, on the plan upon which Fielding conceived and 
executed his fictions, had to take human nature as he found 
it, because he saw with an unclouded vision, into the deepest 
recesses of the human heart. He might, it is true, have made 
Tom Jones a Simon Pure, but after all, “the faultless mon- 
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ster,’ would not have been the natural product of that soil, in 
which the generous Foundling grew in all the luxuriance of his 
virtues and his vices. ‘lhe question presented for the test of 
the judgment, is what sort of character, under the adverse des- 
tiny of Jones’ birth, exposed to the temptations which beset his 
early life, is likely to be developed, and whether Fielding has 
given us a just picture of the cousequences of such a destiny, 
in the traits and fortunes of his hero. We think he has, with a 
fidelity to nature, that is almost without a parallel. It may be 
said, and we shall not stop to examine the justice of the opini- 
on, that it would be better, if characters, presenting such varie- 
gated lustre, their very vices rendered attractive by the splen- 
dour of the virtues that surround them, were never drawn forth, 
even from real life, to dazzle and fascinate in the seductive forms 
of fictitious representation—an opinion, however, which if car- 
ried out to its ultimate consequences, would forbid the drama to 
give us any more than half the man, and would render an 
expurgated edition of the history of the world, necessary to 
satisfy the scruples of atoo fastidious morality. A very slight 
survey of human life will satisfy us, that the exhibition of vice, is 
what Aristotle thought it, the best means of purifying us from it ; 
and although the vicious pleasures which form the reproach of 
Jones’ youth, are related with a censurable piquancy by Fielding, 
yetarethey not followed by their natural cousequences, disgrace- 
ful embarrassment, and complicated distress? And from the whole 
context and sequel of the tale, does it seem anything more than 
fair poetical justice, that his charity, benevolence, generosity, and 
let us add, christian forgiveness of injuries should be rewarded, 
by happiness—the possession of Sophia Western, and the bless- 
ings of Allworthy ? Fielding has, moreover, made the world 
an ample compensation for the perilous fascination which he 
has thrown around the vices of his hero, by the odious light in 
which he has presented those of Blifil, a character (to the 
shame of human nature, be it spoken) of more probable and fre- 
quent occurrence, than that of the Foundling, and one against ° 
which the human heart should be not the less fortified.  Hypo- 
crisy, avarice, malice, and the most despicable meanness, have 
never been more instructively delineated, or with a higher mo- 
ral justice brought to detection, discomfiture, and punishment. 
But if this contrast is not enough to vindicate the final moral of 
the ‘‘ History of a Foundling,” surely it may be seen in the 
beautiful combination of the benevolent virtues that shine with 
such mild and steady lustre in the character ef Allworthy, 
VOL. IV.—NO. 8. 43 
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the lights of which are managed with such inimitable skill, that 
his almost superhuman kindness and charity, seem placed with- 
in the compass of our emulation and practice. It is in this 
way that Fielding, by a thousand examples of human worth, 
atones for holding out a dangerous temptation, and in the long 
run, in his fictions, gives a decided preponderance to the side 
of virtue. It is consoling to the pride of human nature, that 
he should have found the prototype of Allworthy, in the amia- 
ble and philanthrophiec individual, on whom Pope has conferred 
the immortality of his verse in the well remembered lines, 


Let humble Allen with an awkward shame 
Do good by stealth and blush to call it fame. 


Nor is it less a subject of sympathy and interest, that the beau- 
tiful wife of poor Fielding, should have sat for the likeness of 
the charming Sophia Western, however much the affection of 
the husband might have heightened the colouring of the painter. 

Independently of the fidelity of the pictures of Fielding, not 
only to English manners, but to truth and nature, there is no- 
thing which characterizes him more, than the fascinating sim- 
plicity with which his finest touches, both of wisdom and 
pathos, are executed apparently without an effort, and although 
it is not our business or purpose to review Fielding’s works 
we are tempted, in confirmation of our remarks, to enrich our 
pages with two examples, the first of his fidelity to nature, and 
the second, of the ease and simplicity with which matters of the 
greatest wisdom and reflection are discussed. In the interview 
between Nightingale and Mrs. Miller, who come to obtain, if 
possible, Allworthy’s forgiveness of his nephew, the narrative 
tells us :-— 


“ That here Nightingale was going to cease, when Mrs. Miller again 
begged him to relate all the many dutiful expressions he had heard him 
(Jones) make use of towards Mr. Allworthy. Tosay the utmost good 
of Mr. Allworthy (cries Nightingale) is doing no more than strict justice, 
and can have no merit in it; but indeed, I must say, no man can be more 
sensible of the obligations he hath to so good a man than is poor Jones. 
Indeed, sir, | am convinced, the weight of your displeasure is the hea- 
viest burden he lies under. He hath often lamented it to me, and hath 
as often protested in the most solemn manner, he hath never been in- 
tentionally guilty of any offence towards you; nay, he hath sworn, that 
he would rather die a thousand deaths, than he would have his con- 
science upbraid him with one disrespectful, ungrateful, or undutiful 
thought towards you. But I ask pardon, sir, [ am afraid I presume, 
to intermeddle too far in so tender a point.” 
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“ You have spoken no more than a Christian ought, (cries Mrs: 


Miller.) 
“Indeed, Mr. Nightingale, (answered Allworthy) I applaud your 


generous friendship, and wish he may merit it of you. I confess Tam 
glad to hear the report you bring from this unfortunate gentleman, and 
if this matter should turn out as you represent it, (and indeed ¢ doubt 
nothing of what you say) I may, perhaps, in time, be brought to think 
better than lately I have of this young man; for this good gentlewoman 
here, nay, all who know me, can witness that [ loved him as dearly 
as if he bad been my own son. Indeed, 1 have considered him as a 
child sent by fortune tomy care. [still remember the innocent, the 
helpless situation in which I found him. I feel the tender pressure of 
his little hands this moment.” 


In the whole range of our reading, we know not where to 
find anything which so exquisitely echoes the very breathings 
of nature. What breast that has ever known a parent’s love, 
can contemplate without emotion, the touching picture of infant 
helplessness and affection, which induce Allworthy still “ to feel 
the tender pressure of his little hands,” or who can fail to 
recognize, what a master of the human heart Fielding was, 
and what an affectionate one he must have carried in his 
own bosom? ‘That a man, thus gifted with the tenderest 
and most ennobling sensibilities (of which we have more 
authentic evidence than his fictions afford,) should have 
tasted in their bitterest forms, both degradation and _ sor- 
row, and have sunk to such a depth, as to have formed the 
principal figure in one of the cold-blooded, yet lively pic- 
tures of low life, sketched without one jot of sympathy or com- 
passion, by the heartless Horace Walpole, is a subject at once 
of inexpressible astonishment and pain. Shall we speak in 
more tenderness “of the fears of the brave, and of the follies 
of the wise,” than of the moral infirmities of the virtuous ?— 
We would fain hope not—we wish, at least, not to belong to 
that school, in which a kind, generous and feeling heart will not 
plead something even in the midst of its failings. 

The last example which we shall offer of the ease and sim- 
plicity of his style, and the depth of his reflections, is not the less 
curious as furnishing a very singular contrast between the theory 
and practice of poor Fielding, between the wisdom of his re- 
flections and the imprudence of his conduct—he says: 


* And here, in defiance of all the barking critics in the world, I must 
and will introduce a digression concerning true wisdom, of which Mr. 
Allworthy was in reality as great a pattern as he was of goodness. 

* True wisdom, then, notwithstanding all which Mr. Hogarth’s poor 
poet may have writ against riches, and in spite of all which any rich, 
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well-fed divine may have preached against pleasure, eonsists not in the 
contempt of either of them. A man may have as much wisdom in the 
possession of av affluent fortune, as any beggar in the streets; or may 
enjoy a handsome wife, or a hearty friend, and still remain as wise as 
any sour popish recluse, who buries all his social faculties, and starves 
his belly while he lashes his back. To say the truth, the wisest man 
is likeliest to possess all worldly blessings in an eminent degree; for, 
as that moderation which wisdom prescribes, is the surest way to use- 
ful wealth, so cau it alone qualify us to taste many pleasures. The 
wise man gratifies every appetite, and every passion, while the fool sa- 
crifices all the rest to pall and satiate one. It may be objected, that 
very wise men have been notoriously avaricious. [ answer, not wise in 
that instance. It may, likewise, be said, that the wisest meu have 
been in their youth, immoderately fond of pleasure. I answer, they 
were not wise then. Wisdom, in short, whose lessons have been re- 
presented as so hard to learn, by those who never were at her school, 
only teaches us to extend a simple maxim, universally known and fol- 
lowed, even in the lowest life, a little farther than that life carries it, 
and this is, not to buy at too dear a price. Now, whoever takes this 
maxim abroad with him, into the grand market of the world, and con- 
stantly applies it to honours, to riches, to pleasures, and to every other 
commodity which that market affords, is, [ will venture to affirm, a wise 
man, and must be so acknowledged in the worldly seuse of the word ; 
for he makes the best of bargains, since in reality, he purchases every- 
thing at the price, only of a little trouble, and carries home all the 
good things I have mentioned, while he keeps his health, his innocence 
and his reputation, the common prices which are paid for them by 
others, entire and to himself. From this moderation likewise, he 
learns two other lessons, which complete his character. First, never 
to be intoxicated when he hath made the best bargain, nor dejected 
when the market is empty, or when its commodities are too dear for 
his purchase.” 


At what price Fielding purchased his pleasures, we need not 
remind the reader—more especially him who is fully sensible 
how much the stock of his own amusement has been augment- 
ed by the wit, pathos, humour, taste and wisdom, of this origi- 
nal and emphatically English Novelist, whose genius gave a 
new impulse and direction to the fictions of his own country, 
and extended their celebrity abroad. 

Differing essentially from Fielding in the characteristics both 
of his own genius and the plan and execution of his Novels, 
Richardson must, nevertheless, be classed among the strictly 
national Novelists of England, as his scenes, incidents, and 
characters, are essentially English. 

This writer, undoubtedly, deserved the distinction, which Dr. 
Johnson conferred on him, as one who had “ enlarged the know- 
ledge of human nature, and taught the passions to move at the 
command of virtue,” as well as that of being one of the earlier 
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reformers of the British Novel. His Pamela, which appeared 
in 1740, two years before the Joseph Andrews of Fielding 
furnished at once, a most prominent contrast to the maw- 
kish trash of false sentiment and preposterous metaphysics 
which filled the romances of that day. No higher proof can be 
furnished of the fidelity with which Richardson has copied na- 
ture, in this simple and affecting tale, than the fact, that not- 
withstanding the extent to which public taste had been corrupted 
by those romances, Pamela rose into immediate favour and un- 
paralleled popularity. Of the extraordinary favour which this 
original writer found in the admiration and applause of his 
countrymen, we ought, perhaps, to say countrywomen—that 
highly amusing and instructive, though often ridiculous and 
sometimes disgusting record, called his Correspondence, affords 
the most authentic testimony. He certainly lived with the chas- 
tity of a Joseph in the paradise of women, of whom he was the 
idol. ‘The pulpit, usually at open war with works of fiction, 
nevertheless lent its holy sanction to the perusal of Richard- 
son’s novels. But where is his popularity now? Who reads 
Sir Charles Grandison, Pamela, and we might also ask, Cla- 
rissa Harlowe? Is the solution to be found in the very beau- 
tiful speculations of a mighty master of the art himself, “that 
he (Richardson) may in the present generation, be only paying, 
by comparative neglect, the price of the very high reputation 
which he enjoyed during his own age. For, if immortality, or 
anything approaching to it, is granted to authors and their 
works, it seems only to be on the conditions assigned to 
that of Nourjahad in the Eastern Tale, that they shall be 
liable to occasional intervals of slumber and oblivion.” We 
think not. We fear the slumber of Richardson will he longer 
than the refreshing naps of the Eastern Princess—and for 
this plain reason, that he too often puts his own readers to 
sleep. Nothing better describes his prolixity, repetition and 
detail than the anecdote (which Sir Walter Scott relates) of the 
old dowager who used always to insist when she took, in her arm- 
chair, her afternoon’s doze, (somewhat longer than Dr. Kitch- 
ener’s forty-wink naps) ‘that Sir Charles Grandison should be 
read to her, because if she dropped asleep in the course of the 
reading, she was sure when she awoke to have lost none 6f the 
story, and to find the party where she left them, conversing in 
the cedar parlour.” This infirmity, as Dean Swift has it, of 
never knowing ‘when to have done,” resulted somewhat from 
the mode by which his narrative is evolved through the inter- 
vention of epistolary correspondence, the most liable to fall into 
heaviness, as all the letter-writers have to dwell, more or less, 
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on the same incident, or to labour under the imputation of being 
cursed with the most extraordinary blindness and insensibility 
to everything around them. But this fondness for gossip and 
detail was the infirmity of Richardson’s nature ; it is betrayed 
every where in his correspondence as well as in his fictions. He 
is sometimes disposed almost to stop in the midst of a murder 
to describe the shoe-buckle of the homicide. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague (no mean judge) will not allow him the credit of 
describing with accuracy or discrimination, the manners of high 
life, even in bis own day. With her usual trony, her ladyship 
says, “his Anna Howe and Charlotte Grandison are recom- 
mended as patterns of charming pleasantry, and applauded by 
his saint-like dames, who mistake folly for wit and humour, and 
impudence and ill-nature for spirit and fire. Charlotte behaves 
like a humoursome child, and should have been used like one 
and whipped in the piesence of her friendly confederate Harriet. 
He (Richardson) had vo idea of the manners of high life. His 
old Lord W talks in the style of a country justice, and his 
virtuous young ladies romp like wenches round a may-pole. 
Such liberties as pass between Mr. Lovelace and his cousin, 
are not to be excused by the relation. I should have been 
much astonished if Lord Denbigh had offered to kiss me, 
and I dare swear Lord Trentham never attempted such an im- 
pertinence with you.” And we must be allowed to say, that 
his principal hero, Sir Charles Grandison, appears to us to he 
as much out of the pale of human nature as the hoydens Lady 
Mary describes, were out of that of bon ton. This faultless 
monster is, nevertheless, a very amiable gentleman, whom 
Richardson is said to have conceived for the purpose of throw- 
ing even the splendour of Lovelace’s heroism and generosity of 
spirit into the shade. But, after all, he is a very tame person- 
age in spite of (shall we say in consequence of?) his being manu- 
factured out of the “ porcelain kind of human clay,” and withal 
so excessively precise in sentiment and conduct, that his morals 
look like a German system of ethics or natural law, arranged 
upon mathematical principles. That a character so much 
better than the rest of his species, should be very didactic in 
his discourse, and, consequently, a little prosy at times, is 
not at all wonderful, and still less that his virtues being be- 
yond ordinary competition, should have less effect on us than 
the worth and infirmities of those poor mortals, whose merits 
blended with the failings of our common nature, enable them to 
excite and retain our sympathy and interest. But after all this 
criticism of qualification and exception, enough remains to es- 
tablish on an enduring basis, Richardson’s claim to be considered 
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as one of the fathers of the English Novel. If he had adopted 


uniformly a different form of narrative, and used what in this 
age of economists, political and otherwise, is so essential im me- 
chanical philosophy—condensation—his popularity would have 
sustained as little fluctuation as that of any writer in our lan- 
guage. ‘That he painted with great force and discrimination a 
society, (although it might not have been the highest) which ex- 
isted in England in his time, there can be no doubt, and that he 
mingled with these representations many of the great and 
instructive truths of human nature, is equally certain; nor can 
we be insensible to the moral scope and design of his writings, 
which is to make virtue uniformly triumphant in the midst of 
all the desolation, adversity and distress by which she is so 
frequently surrounded. In scenes of this description, he has had 
no equal; we mean in what may strictly be called the tragedy 
of prose fiction. There is a peculiar agony in the distresses of 
Clarissa and Clementina, the effect of which is infinitely aug- 
mented by the pictures of matchless loveliness which he gives us 
of both, nor is the triumph of Pamela the less affecting because 
there 1s cast around her none of the glare of worldly splen- 
dour which adorns what we may well call the apotheosis 
of female virtue—the fate of the celestial victim of Lovelace’s 
villainy and crimes. We will, however, conclude our estimate 
of this old English novelist, in words that are better than our 
own: * The character of Lothario seems to have been expanded 
by Richardson into that of Lovelace ; but he has excelled his 
original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety 
which cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot be despised, 
retains too much of the spectator’s kindness. It was in the 
power of Richardson alone, to teach us at once esteem and de- 
testation, to make virtuous resentment overpower all the benevo- 
lence which wit, and elegance and courage naturally excite, and 
to lose at last the hero in the villain.” 

To the minor romance or English Novel, must Smollet also 
be technically assigned, although he was the painter of three 
kingdoms, and searched through the greater part of civilized 
Europe for the scenes of his fictions. He was emphatically 
national, and drew largely both on the peculiarities of his own 
countrymen and the raciness of the Irish character, for the finest 
and most piquant of his pictures. In 1745 he brought forth 
his Roderick Random, in which it was supposed he had de- 
picted the adventures of his own life. ‘This work, with some 
offensive and revolting features, and among these, the character 
of the hero himself, displays an extraordinary knowledge of 
human life and manners, and at once placed its author by the 
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side of Fielding, where he has ever since remained, with an 
unsettled question of relative excellence between them. ~We 
have never hesitated in assigning the superiority to Fielding, 
although his fame rests on one chef @@uvre, and that of Smollet 
on many. Smollet’s great excellence is in the portraits which 
adorn his fictions, and which certainly possess wonderful graphic 
fidelity and verisimilitude. His narrative is often disconnected 
and sometimes feeble, and his incidents too frequently made up 
of a sort of malicious school-boy mischief exhibited in torturing 
others with ingenious and vindictive combinations of the petty 
ills of life. His two heroes are at best but well-dressed black- 
guards, who, in neglecting many of the essential duties of life, 
seem to think that in their coarse gibes and jests they furnish 
an ample atonement for the want of gratitude, sobriety, hovour, 
and sometimes even common honesty. Nothing can surpass 
the barbarity of Random in his treatment of poor Strap on 
several occasions ; nor can anything exceed the debasing gross- 
ness of that muuvais sujet Peregrine. But in spite of these de- 
fects, and many others which we have neither time nor ineli- 
nation to enumerate, Smollet has displayed the powers of a 
mighty painter of human nature. In the ferrific, he is greatly 
superior to his rival, Fielding, of which we need scarcely cite 
any other example than the scene of the engagement off Car- 
thagena—whilst in the tender and pathetic, he is very little his 
inferior. Of his power in the last, the meeting in Paraguay 
between Random and his father, is an abundant exemplification; 
and the touching interviews between Roderick and his uncle 
Bowling, are scarcely less affecting. Notwithstanding the love- 
liness and accomplishments of Smollet’s own wife, he has failed, 
except in the character of Aurelia Darnel, to give us anything 
like a picture of intellectual female worth. Narcissa and Emilia 
are insipid enough except as the objects of a single passion. 
But in his sea characters, Smollet is without a rival, and Trun- 
nion, Hatchway, Bowling, Pipes and Ratlin, will long remain 
unapproached and unapproachable chefs d’e@uvre. The most 
beautiful however, and most interesting of Smollet’s works, 
signalized the closing scenes of his life—The Expedition of 
Humphrey Clinker—which was written at Monte Novo, near 
Leghorn, whither he had retired in 1771, with an exhausted con- 
stitution and broken fortune, under the painful conviction that 
he should never again see that lake preferred by him for the 
verdant isles that seem to float upon its surface, to Lago di Garda, 
Bolsena or Geneva, or the banks of that beautiful stream im- 
mortalized in his Arcadian song. Whether the rays of Smol- 
let’s setting sun cast a tender and mellowing light upon this last 
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effort of his muse we know not, but the cynicism which pervades 
all his other productions, is here softened down into the effer- 
vescent but agreeable sub-acid spirit of Matthew Bramble, which 
character, take it for all in all, we think the finest picture of 
racy and original humour which Smollet has left us. It is 
a portrait purely and essentially national, in which genius, 
learning, benevolence, wit and high honour are united with the 
peculiarities of a sensitive and sarcastic temper. Humphrey 
Clinker, of whom it has been amusingly said, that he is merely 
honest Strap turned Methodist preacher, is very little behind 
the caustic Welchman in the interest he excites—the whole 
group of the tourists, frou Matthew Bramble down to Winifred 
Jenkins, forms such a rich variety of character, the peculiari- 
ties of each are so accurately sustained throughout, the inci- 
dents of their tour are so perfectly natural, and told with such 
a playful vein of wit and humour, that the reputation of this 
charming book is forever established as one of the finest national 
pictures of the manners and society of Great-Britain, which 
has ever been delineated in fictitious composition. 

However brief our summary may be of the national novelists 
of England, it is impossible to omit the mention of Goldsmith, 
although he has contributed to this department of literature but 
a single tale—but this is a pearl of inestimable price. His 
Vicar of Wakefield is a view of John Bull's fire-side in quiet 
life, in the aspect where its forms and images borrow most from 
the loveliness of simplicity and tranquil virtue. This work 
could have been written no where else but in England, nor can 
it be fully relished by any but those who are of English origin. 
It has so happened that most of her eminent novelists have 
been distinguished by painting with peculiar felicity, some one 
of those characters which distinguish the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Goldsmith’s English Curate is his chef d’euvre. In the con- 
ception of this character, he is said to have been powerfully 
assisted by the living example of his own brother, to whom he 
consecrated more than one enduring testimony of his genius and 
affection. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, is the standard of the legitimate Eng- 
lish Novel of rural life. It has produced many beautiful imita- 
tions, but not a single rival. We do not know a book which 
most people read so often, and remember so well, as this simple 
and affecting tale. If we read it in childhood, we return to it 
as life advances with a fond and unalienated feeling, not unlike 
that with which we revisit the scenes of our early innocence and 
joyous sportiveness, and whether life ebbs or flows, we take up 
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the Vicar of Wakefield, amidst its business, its pleasures, its 
calamities, with unabated consolation and delight, and hail as an 
old and valued friend, the eccentric and amiable monogamist, 
whose trials have taught us fortitude, whose temperance has 
instructed us in moderation, whose simple enjoymeuts have 
told us where the best’ affections of the human heart lie, and 
whose unobtrusive piety has pointed to that road, where the 
weary wayfaring can alone find rest. 

Having thus attempted an analysis and classification of the 
four standard writers of the legitimate English Novel, it remains 
for us to say a few words in relation to the other primary classes 
into which most of her fictions are resolvable. 

IJ. The Gothic or Chivalrous Romance.—It is a curious fact, 
that the son of the least imaginative, and most matter of fact mi- 
nister, that ever swayed the destinies of Great- Britain, is the father 
of the Gothic Romance, if the first decidedly successful effort in 
this species of composition gives any just claim to such an appel- 
lation. Horace Walpole presented to the world the Castle of 
Otranto at a period when the public taste obviously rejected with 
decided aversion the ancient feudal legends, which were so 
much in vogue towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
No higher proof can be given of his power than, that in an age 
which had been instructed and delighted by the natural pictures 
of life, sketched by the pencils of Le Sage and Fielding, he 
should have been able to bring the public mind back to contem- 
plate, not only with patience but with the deepest interest, those 
shadowy and undefined scenes of horror, which belong at once 
to the heroism and superstition of the middle ages. In the 
Castle of Otranto, (to use his own words) “ he aimed at the 
art of exciting surprise and horror,” to what extent he succeed- 
ed, we need only appeal to the self-examination of each devotee 
‘* of the solemn and marvellous,” whose reminiscences can tell 
with what alternations of intense interest and cold shiverings of 
secret dread, by the flickering light of the midnight taper, this 
Romance was first read. One of the strongest peculiarities of 
the Castle of Otranto is, undoubtedly, the little aid which Wal- 
pole derives from a description of external objects. His power 
is in the force and interest of his narrative and dialogue, and in 
the pure and idiomatic English, in which his story is told; nor is 
it less worthy of remark, that the intense interest which he 
excites, is sustained throughout, notwithsanding the utter im- 
probabilities, not to say unnatural character of his incidents. 
Of the fretted and august tracery (so to express ourselves) of 
the pure Gothic, he was a mighty master. His power in this 
particular, was created by his peculiar tastes and associations ; 
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his profound and minute knowledge of the legends, poetry and 
architecture of the feudal age—the enthusiasm with which he 
pored over the relics of this antique form of human society— 
the fonduess with which he wandered amidst the fallen memo- 
rials of its greatness ; even the dim religious gleams which strug- 
gle through the “ storied windows richly dight” of lone and de- 
serted cathedrals, nourished witha mysterious aliment, the muse 
whose province it was to make the dead speak in new accents 
of horror amid scenes of living interest and suffering. 

Walpole (longo intervallo) was followed by Mrs. Radcliffe, a 
lady whose genius seemed to * pall itself in the dunnest smoke” 
of horror and mystery. Prolific to excess in the obscure and 
terrible, it lent new attractions to this species of fiction by ad- 
scititious graces and beauties. Not to speak of incidents of the 
most touching interest and pathos, we do not know that such 
exquisite landscapes are any where to be found painted in our 
literature. Her Sicilian scenes, her rocks, her fountains, and 
her glades, her alpine moonlight and Italian skies, have all the 
rich and mellow softness of Claude. 

But after all, these ghosts revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 
to “* make night hideous,” all this spectral pomp of ‘ raw heads 
and bloody bones,” were destined to be put to flight, comme de 
ruison, by the approach of a day of more diffused knowledge 
and criticism. The Castle of Otranto, and the Mysteries of 
Udolpho, have now few readers, and it is right, perhaps, that 
they should have still fewer, for they serve no useful moral 
purpose, and deal only in fantastic and wild imaginings. 

We do not think it worth our while to go through the whole 
list and inventory of the hobgoblin school, from ‘ Moni, Lewis, 
down to the least inspired of his tribe, it is sufficient for our 
purpose to say, that whatever may be the merits and defects 
of this species of fiction, the English romance writers have most 
successfully and powerfully cultivated it, and have no compe- 
titors in the honors and distinctions of this species of composi- 
tion. 

III. The Historical Novel.—In this department of fiction, 
perhaps the most difficult of all fromthe obvious restraints 
which truth imposes on the imagination, it was reserved for a 
living contemporary to stamp his name on the age, in which he 

lives. 

To estimate what Sir Walter Scott has done in this depart- 
ment of invention, it is only necessary to look back and see 
hw little had been achieved, before the appearance of the 
Waverly Series, in the historical Novels, not only of his own 
country, but the rest of Europe. He is certainly the first, and. 
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we are yet constrained to say, almost the only writer who has 
contrived with rigid historical truth, to adhere to the verisimi- 
litude of his characters, and at the same time, to throw around 
them that freshness and those variegated charms which belong 
to mere works of imagination. 

His exquisite border and chivalrous Lays, his profound study 
of the peculiar feudal institutions of the Highlands of Scotland, 
his intimate and critical acquaintance with her heroic legends, 
his familiarity with the wild and sublime scenery of his country, 
all conspired to prepare his genius for the execution of those 
incomparable fictions which have made all Scotland ‘ a holy 
land” for pilgrims of every clime. 

Yet, it is not the least remarkable portion of the success of 
the author of Waverly, that his historical portraits and pictures 
are not confined to the events, scenes, or characters of his own 
country. Over those of France, Germany, Flanders, and Swit- 
zerland, he exercises scarcely an inferior power. His Lewis, 
his Charles of Burgundy, his Flemish burgher, and Swiss pea- 
sant, are equally as graphic as Ballie Jarvie, the Baron of 
Bradwardine, Mr. Peter Pattieson, or Rob Roy himself. In- 
deed, Scott seems to possess a power, which enables him to 
enter the soul of each of the personages he represents, and to 
exhibit him with a truth, nature and individuality, which have 
never been equalled, except by him, whose invention ‘ exhaust- 
ed worlds and then imagined new.” We will not, however, 
forestall all that we have to say on this attractive theme. 

IV. The Miscellaneous Novel.—The great variety of fictions 
which may be embraced within this class, makes it necessary to 
confine ourselves to a selection from the most conspicuous, of 
them. The author of Robinson Crusoe may be considered as 
one of the earliest writers of this species of Novel. This writer 
who died in 1731, left several fictions behind him, which are now 
scarcely remembered by name. Among them, are ‘The Me- 
moirs of a Chevalier,’ ‘Romana,’ and ‘The History of Moll 
Flanders.’ His fame rests on that book which is usually the 
first we read, and the last we forget. With the single exception 
of Don Quixotte, we doubt whether any modern work is so uni- 
versally known among common readers in Europe. Indeed, 
the knight of La Mancha himself scarcely enjoys a wider popu- 
lar renown than honest Robinson—nor has Sancho Panza 
much to boast of in this behalf over the faithful Friday. It 
is, indeed, one of those very few books which make us as familiar 
with the scenes and characters it describes, as with our own 
homes and our early friends. Nor is this minute and perfect 
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vermans, the least of his charms. The simplicity, clearness and 
beauty of his narrative have made it the model of shipwreck 
narratives in our language, whether fictitious or otherwise. 

In a summary of this sort, it would be impossible to omit 
mentioning the writings of Sterne, marked as they are, by such 
peculiarities, by such “striking defects and signal excellencies. 
Tristram Shandy is a work quite sui generis, and has had few 
copyists or imitators even in this imitative age. When Goldsmith 
said to Johnson, that Sterne “ was a very dull fellow,” the Doe- 
tor replied, in his decided tone, ‘ Why, no sir’’—and we believe 
the most fastidious of the readers of Yorick, will enter an equally 
emphatic negative. It is true he stole much from Rasselas, 
and from that encyclopedia of wit, philosophy and pathos, Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, but after all, the rough bullion 
that passed through his mint, came out with a finer stamp and 
more beautiful die, rendering it more fit for a wide and active 
circulation. His originality, however, is sufficiently vindicated 
by the fine conception and execution of the characters of Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim, certainly most exquisitely finished 
images of simple and single-hearted benevolence and charity, 
blended with generosity and courage. They form a beautiful, 
and we hope a just, eulogium on human nature, and will go far 
to redeem much of the grossness, extravagance and license 
which elsewhere disfigure the works of this highly gifted though 
eccentric writer, 

To this class must Johnson’s Rasselas be also assigned, 
which abounding in very few incidents, may be called a beau- 
tiful prose version of the Vanity of Human Wishes, which 
the author has enforced with a more varied philosophy, and 
with all the gorgeous richness which belongs to his best manner. 
The Chrysal of Charles Johnstone, a severe and effective satire 
on the age of Sir Robert Walpole; the exquisite fictions of 
McKenzie, so full of pathos and nature; the striking develope- 
ments of single passions in the tales of Godwin, conveyed in a 
style of eloquence distinguished for its condensation, vehemence 
and splendour—the fine sketches of Holcroft, and the natural 
pictures of Miss Burney, belong to the class of which we are 
now speaking, and to which we may add, though last not least, 
‘“the charming, and in her walk, inimitable Miss Edgeworth.” 

The communication with the Continent, consequent on its 
recent pacification, has given a wider range to the Miscellaneous 
Novel of England, and has rendered the press prolific beyond 
all example, in this species of fiction. This abundance has 
pampered and stimulated the public appetite to such a degree, 
that the advent of one of these fictions is heralded across the 
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Atlantic, as an incident almost of national importance. In this 
“ridiculous and wasteful excess,” occasionally works of real 
power and genius are turned out, (to use the technical term of 
the trade) well fitted to produce a more lasting impression, if 
they were not also criweded out by some fresh-coming novelty. 
Among the former, it would be unjust to forget Anastasius, Haji 
Baba, the Trials of Margaret Lindsay, Vivian Grey, and Cyril 
Thornton. The last of these we consider one of the most in- 
teresting and effective tales that we have for a long time read. 
It is in the pure, natural and unaffected tone of the old Engli-h 
novel, without a particle of the dandyiem of Almack’s, nor is 
there to be found among its dramatis persone, one of those vol- 
eanic and fiery gentlemen devils, whom Lord Byron has con- 
tributed to render so very popular, but who, in our bumble esti- 
mate, are exceedingly disgustful and unpleasant companions. 
The characters of this novel are essentially natural and in perfect 
keeping, whilst its moral, conveyed through a variety of the most 
interesting incidents, is of the most instructive kind. Although 
its personages are fictitious, it is, nevertheless, somewhat his- 
torical in its structure, at least so far as the campaign in the 
Peninsula, which terminated with the battle of Albuera, is con- 
eerned. Of this, the author gives a description so transcendently 
graphic, that he must have been an eye-witness of the awful 
and stirring events which he has so powerfully delineated. We 
hope that we have not taken our leave of this highly-gifted wri- 
ter, and that he is destined again to delight and instruct his 
generation with even some higher and more perfect effort of his 
genius. 

Since the appearance of Cyril Thornton, (indeed within the 
last year) a fresh competitor for fame has challenged the notice 
of the world, in the author of **‘ Pelham” and the “ Disowned.” 
What we have said in a previous number,* in regard to the 
peculiarities of this writer, supersedes the necessity of our enter- 
ing again into a minute discussion of his excellencies and de- 
fects. These latter are, perhaps, to be referred to the choice 
of his subject, rather than to the execution of his designs, which 
bear almost invariably the marks of a master’s hand. 

But since this notice of the author, he has afforded another 
specimen of his power—the fiction which forms the title of this 
article. When we prefixed it to the desultory remarks on the 
English Novel, in which we have indulged, we confess that we 
intended little more than to employ ‘“‘ Devereux” as a loop to 
hang our speculations upon. A subsequent perusal of the work. 
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satisfies us that we owe to the author and our readers, if not 
even a brief discussion of its characteristics, at least some ex- 
amples of the power and effectiveness with which he has worked 
on a new subject and in a new field. 

We shall not attempt to give a summary of the plot of this 
Novel, because such narratives, whilst they do great mjustice 
to authors, are little calculated to entertain or enlighten readers, 
They are not wanted by those who have read the Novel, whilst 
they are a provoking disservice to these who may be inclined to 
read it, even from the notice of a Reviewer—we shall, there- 
fore, content ourselves, by informing our readers, that Deve- 
reux, although a man of fashion, and to a certain degree, a 
Corinthian of the age of Queen Anne, is, nevertheless, a charac- 
ter of * higher pitch” than either “ Pelham” or the “Disowned.” 
If he mingles with the frivolities of the fashionable world, they 
neither weaken nor corrupi him. He preserves the elements of a 
deep and even a romantic sensibility, combined with a collect- 
edness of judgment, courage, and capacity for business, which 
fit him well for this world’s strife. Before he reaches the me- 
ridian of manhood, he passes through the most eventful scenes 
of love, of wo, of policy, and -of arms, in which he displays 
the address of a highly cultivated, liberal and elastic spirit. 
Notwithstanding the deep and pervading interest of the fictiti- 
ous characters and incidents of this Novel, the historical, and if 
we may so speak, the biographical sketches from real life which 
are interspersed through ut, form its highest attractions. The 
author seems to have entered deeply into the spirit of the age, 
in which he has laid the scene of his Novel, and to have caught 
with a peculiar and felicitous fidelity, the characters of the dis- 
tinguished men, who glittered in the alternate troubled sky, 
and bright sunshine of Louis le Grand, and Anne of Denmark. 
This difficult combination of fictitious with real characters, he 
has managed with a skill sometimes scarcely inferior to that of 
the author of Waverly, whilst his views of life are imbued 
with a deeper philosophy, and decorated by a more gorgeous 
eloquence. We do not mean to say, that he has reached the 
same self-sustained power, chastened taste, uniform faculty of 
invention, or discriminating judgment—but his fertility is in- 
stinct with beauty and promise. 

Instead of following the author through the interesting 
web of his narrative, we shall present to our readers, a few 
extracts from Devereux, which, in our opinion, are not only 
good specimens of the power of the author, but those which 
will be most attractive tothe reader. Sketches of the charac- 
ters of those extraordinary men, who lived in an eventful age, 
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and naturally, either for good or for evil, influenced the fortunes 
of their fellow-men. 

The most interesting of the friends and associates of Deve- 
reux, to whom the author introduces us, is the celebrated 
Henry St. John, better known under the title of Lord Boling- 
broke, whose life, marked by the most striking events and ta- 
lents, exhibited a singular contrast of a youth devoted to the 
most profligate pleasures, and an old age, dignified by a retire- 
ment, which Sully might have envied without being able to 
have emulated. He thus introduces this personage— 


E “Five minutes afterwards, the sound of carriage wheels was heard 
.. in the court-yard, then a slight bustle in the hall, and the door of the 
g ante-room being thrown open, Mr. St. John entered. 
3 “* He was in the very prime of life, about the middle height, and of 
a a mien and air so strikingly noble, that it was sometime before you 
a recovered the general effect of his person, sufficiently to examine its 
a peculiar claims to admiration. He lost, however, nothing by a farther 
c survey ; he possessed not only an eminently handsome, but a very ex- 


traordinary countenance. Through an air of nonchalance, and even 
something of lassitude, through an ease of manners sometimes sink- 
ing into effeminate softness, sometimes bordering upon licentious effron- 
tery, his eye thoughtful, yet wandering, seemed to announce that the 
mind partook but little of the whim of the moment, or of those levities 
of ordinary life, over which the grace of his manner threw so peculiar 
a charm. His brow was, perhaps, rather too large and thick for the exact- 
ness of perfect symmetry; but it had an expression of great mental 
power and determination. His features were high, yet delicate, and his 
mouth, which when closed, assumed a firm and rather severe expression, 
softened when speaking, into a smile of almost magical enchantment. 
Richly, but not extravagantly dressed, he seemed to cultivate, rather 
than disdain, the ornaments of outward appearance; and whatever can 
i fascinate or attract, seemed so inherent in this singular man, that all 
ag which in others would have been most artificial, was in him most natu- 
a ral: so that it is no exaggeration to add, that to be well dressed, seemed 
cf to the elegance of his person, not so much the result of art as of a pro- 
perty innate and peculiar to himself. 

** Such was the outward appearance of Henry St. John; one well 


; 


ae suited to the qualities of a mind at once more vigorous and more accom- 
i plished, than that of any other person with whom the vicissitudes of 
my life have ever brought me into contact. 
4 “I kept my eye on the new guest throughout the whole day: I ob- 
- served the mingled liveliness and softness, which pervaded his atten- 
gg tions to women, the intellectual, yet unpedantic superiority he possess- 
ie ed in his conversations with men ; his respectful demeanour to age; his 
careless, yet not over familiar ease with the young; and what interested 


me more than all, the occasional cloud which passed over his counte- 
nance at moments when he seemed sunk into a reverie, that had for its 
objects nothing in common with those around him. 
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“ Just before dinner, St. John was talking to a little group, among 
whom curiosity seemed to have excited the whig parson, whom I have be- 
fore mentioned. He stood at a little distance, shy and uneasy ; one of 
the company took advantage of so favourable a butt for jests, and al- 
luded to the bystander in a witticism, which drew laughter from all but 
St. John, who turning suddenly towards the parson, addressed an ob- 
servation to him in the most respectful tone. Nor did he cease talking 
with him (fatiguing as the conference must have been, for never was 
there a duller ecclesiastic than the gentleman conversed with) until we 
descended to dinner. Then, for the first time. [ learned that nothing 
can constitute good breeding, that has not good nature for its founda- 
tion: and then, too, as I was leading lady Barbary Lackland to the 
great hall, by the tip of her forefinger, | made another observation. 
assing the priest, [ heard him say to a fellow-clerk. 

“* Certainly, he is the greatest man in England ;’ and I mentally re- 
marked, ‘ there is no policy like politeness; and a good manner is the 
best thing in the world, either to get one a good name, or to supply the 
want of it.’”—Vol. i. pp. 27-28. 


Tt has often been said, that the finest posthumous likenesses 
are formed from the diverse portraits which are preserved of 
great men. We think the above sketch justifies this opinion. 
Whether Lord Bolingbroke was ‘the greatest man’”’ of his time 
“in England,” many may be inclined to dispute, but that he 
was one of the most accomplished and extraordinary, none can 
deny. The concluding sentiment of the extract, that ‘there is 
no policy like politeness,” is one of the dogmas of the fashion- 
able school to which our author belongs. He seems to think 
that society is moved rather by what may be called the mecha- 
nism of good manners, than the philosophy of good morals, and 
this prejudice in favour of this sort of refined, yet hearltless Epi- 
curism, runs more or less through the whole of his works. 

The flight and voluntary banishment of Bolingbroke, after 
his fall from power, induced Devereux to accompany him to 
the Continent, which incident enables our author to enrich his 
work with many fine sketches of character—one or two of which 
we shall extract. His first introduction at Versailles is thus 


related :— 


“[ expressed my gratitade—we moved on—the doors of an apart- 
ment were thrown opeu—and I[ saw myself in the presence of 
Louis XIV. 

“The room was partially darkened. In the centre of it, on a large 
sofa, reclined the king ; he wis dressed (though this [ rather remem- 
bered than noted) in a coat of black velvet, slightly embroidered ; his 
vest was of white satin: he wore no jewels nor orders, for it was only on 


grand or gala days that he displayed personal pomp. At some little 
VOL. IV.—NO. ov 
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distance from him stood three members of the royal family—them I 
never regarded—all my attention was bent upon the king. My tm- 
perament is not that on which greatness, or indeed any external cir- 
cumstances make much impression, but, as following, at a little distance, 
the Bishop of Frejus, I approached the royal persou; I must confess that 
Bolingbroke had scarcely need to have cautioned me not to appear too 
self-possessed. Perhaps, had I seen that great monarch in his beaux 
jours—in the plenitude of his power—his glory—the dazzling and me- 
ridian splendour of his person—bis court—and his renown—pride 
might have made me more on my guard against too great, or at least, 
too apparent an impression ; but the many reverses of that magnificent 
sovereign—reverses in which he had shown himself more great than in 
all his previous triumphs and earlier successes ; his age—his infirm- 
ities—the very clouds round the setting sun—the very howls of joy at 
the expiring lion—all were calculated, in my mind, to deepen respect 
into reverence, and tincture reverence itself with awe. I saw before me 
not only the majesty of Louis-le-Grand, but that of misfortune, of 
weakness, of infirmity, and of age; and I forgot at once in that reflec- 
tion, what otherwise would have blunted my sentiments of deference, 
viz. the crimes of his ministers, and the exactions of his reign! En- 
deavouring to collect my mind from an embarrassment which surprised 
myself, I lifted my eyes towards the king, and saw a countenance where 
the trace of the superb beauty for which his manhood had been cele- 
brated, still lingered, broken, but not destroyed, and borrowing a dignity 
even more imposing from the marks of encroaching years, and from 
the evident exhaustion of suffering and disease.” Vol. ii. pp. 26.27. 


With the sketches of English society, and the literary men 
who distinguished the reign of Queen Anne, we have, we confess, 
been disappointed. ‘They are made to pass over the scene, as 
if merely for the sake of repeating their names, and no one, 
would form an idea of their characters or conversation from 
such representations. With a supper of the Fiench wits, we 
were more pleased, although we feel the difficulty of express- 
ing in idiomatic English, the beautiful and felicitous graces of 
polished conversation in a foreign language. 


* Boulainvilliers ! Comte de Saire! What will our great grandchil- 
dren think of that name? Fame is indeed a riddle! At the time I 
refer to, wit—learning—grace—all things that charm and enlighten— 
were supposed to centre in one word—Boulainvilliers! The good 
eount had many rivals, it is true, but he had that exquisite tact pecu- 
liar to his countrymen, of making the very reputations of those rivals 
contribute to his own. And while he assembled them around him, the 
lustre of their bons mots, though it emanated from themselves, was 
reflected upon him. 

“It was a pleasant, though not a costly apartment, in which we found 
cur host. The room was sufficiently full of people, to allow scope and 
variety to one groupe of talkers, without being full enough to permit 
those little knots and eoteries which are the destruction of literary socie- 
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ty. An old man of about seventy, of a sharp, shrewd, yet polished 
and courtly expression of countenance, of a great gaiety of manner, 
which was now and then rather displeasingly contrasted by an abrupt 
afiectation of dignity that, however, rarely lasted above a minute, and 
nevir withstood the shock of a bon mot, was the first person who ac- 
costed us. This old man was the wreck of the once celebrated Autho- 
ny Count Hamilton ! 

** Well, my Lord,’ said he to Bolingbroke, ‘ how do you like the 
weather at Paris 7—11 is a little better than the merciless air of London— 
isit not? ’Shte!—even in June, one could not go open breasted in 
those regions of cold and catarrh—a very great misfortune, let me tell 
you, my Lord, if one’s cambric happened to be of a very delicate and 
brilliant texture, and one wished to penetrate the inward folds of a lady’s 
heart, by developing, to the best advantage, the exterior folds that cov- 
ered his own.’ 

*** It is the first time,’ answered Bolingbroke, ‘ that I ever heard so 
accomplished a courtier as Count Hamilton repine, with sincerity, that 
he could not bare his bosom to inspection.’ 

** Ah! cried Boulainvilliers, ‘ but vanity makes a man show much 
that discretion would conceal.’ 

“* Au diable with your discretion!’ said Hamilton, ‘’tis a vulgar vir- 
tue. Vanity is a truly aristocratic quality, and every way fitted to a 

utleman. Should [ ever have been renowned for my exquisite lace 
and web-like cambric, if I had not been vain? Never, mon cher! I 
should have gone into a convent and worn sackcloth, and, from C'ount 
Antoine, 1 should have thickened into Saint Anthony.’ 

*** Nay,’ cried Lord Bolingbroke, ‘ there is as much scope for vanity 
in sackcloth, as there is incambric; for vanity is like the Lrish ogling 
master in the Spectator, and if it teaches the playhouse to ogle by can- 
dielight, it also teaches the church to ogle by day! But pardon me, 
Monsieur Chaulieu, how well you look! [see that the myrtle sheds 
its verdure, not only over your poetry, but the poet. And it is right 
that, to the modern Anacreon, who has bequeathed to Time a treasure 
it w Il never forego, Time itself should be gentle in return.’ 

** * Milord,’ answered Chaulieu, an old man who, though considera- 
bly past seventy, was animated, in appearance and manner, witha 
vivacity and life that would have done honour to a youth— Milord, it 
was beautifully said by the Emperor Julian, that Justice retained the 
Graces in her vestibule, I see, now, that he should have substituted the 
word Wisdom for that of Justice.’ 

** Come,’ cried Anthony Hamilton, ‘ this will never do. Compli- 
ments are the dullest things imaginable. For God’s sake let us leave 
panegyric to blockheads, and say something bitter to one another, or 
we shall die of ennui.’ 

** © Vous avez raison,’ said Boulainvilliers:—‘ Let us pick out some 
poor devil to begin with. Absent or present !—Decide which.’ 

** ¢ Ob, absent,’ cried Chaulieu; ‘ ’tis a thousand times more piquant 
to slander than to rally! Let us commence with his Majesty: Count 
Devereux, have you seen Madame Maintenon and ber devout infant, 
since your arrival ?” 
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nh No !—the priests must be petitioned before the miracle is made - 
ic. 

are What !’ cried Chaulieu, ‘ would you insinuate that his Majesty’s 
piety is really nothing less than a miracle 

‘*** Impossible !’ said Boulainvilliers, gravely,—‘ piety is as natural 
to kings as flattery to their courtiers: are we not told that they are 
made in God’s own image !” 

“** If that were true,’ said Count Hamilton, somewhat profanely— 
‘if that were true, I should no longer deny the impossibility of Atheism |’ 

*** Fie, Count Hamilton,’ said an old gentleman, in whom I recog- 
nized the great Huet, ‘ fie—wit should beware how it uses wings—its 
province is earth, not heaven.’ 

‘*** Nobody can better tell what wit is not, than the learned Abbe 
Huet! answered Hamilton, with a mock air of respect. 

“* Psha!’ cried Chaulieu, ‘ 1 thought when we once gave the rein 
to satire it would carry us péle méle against one another. But in order 
to sweeten that drop of lemon juice for you, my dear Huet, let me turn 
to Milord Bolingbroke, and ask him whether England can produce a 
scholar equal to Peter Huet, who in twenty years wrote notes to sixty- 
two volumes of Classics, for the sake of a prince who never read a 


line in one of them ?’ 


*** We have some scholars,’ answered Bolingbroke ; ‘ but we cer- 
tainly have no Huet. It is strange enough, but learning seems to me 
like a circle: it grows weaker the more it spreads. We now see many 
peopie capable of reading commentaries, but very few, indeed, capable 
of writing them.’ 

“* True,’ answered Huet; and in his reply he introduced the cele- 
brated illustration which is at this day mentioned among his most 
felicitous bons mots. ‘ Scholarship, formerly the most difficult and 
unaided enterprise of Genius, has now been made, by the very toils of 
the first mariners, but an easy and common-place voyage of leisure. 
But who would compare the great men, whose very difficulties not only 
proved their ardour, but brought them the patience and the courage 
which alone are the parents of a genuine triumph, to the indolent loi- 
terers of the present day, who have little of difficulty to conquer, have 
nothing of glory to attain? For my part, there seems to me the same 
difference between a scholar of our days and one of the past, as there 
is between Christopher Columbus and the master of a packet-boat from 
Calais to Dover !’ 

“ ¢ But,’ cried Anthony Hamilton, taking a pinch of snuff, with the 
air of a man about to utter a witty thing——t but what have we—we spirits 
of the world, not imps of the closet,’——and he glanced at Huet—*‘ to do 
with scholarship? All the waters of Castaly which we want to pour 
into our brain, are such as will flow the readiest to our tongue.’ 

** * In short, then,’ said I, ‘ you would assert that all a friend cares 
for in one’s head is the quantity of talk in it ? 

“ * Precisely, my dear Count,’ said Hamilton, seriously ; ‘and to 
that maxim I will add another applicable to the opposite sex.’ All that 
a mistress cares for in one’s heart is the quantity of love in it.’ 
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“* What! are generosity, courage, honour, to go for nothing, with 
our mistress, then ?’ cried Chaulicu. 

-**No! for she will believe, if you are a passionate lover, that you 
have all those virtues: and if not, she won’t believe that you have one.’ 

“** Ah! it was a pretty court of love in which the friend and biogra- 
pher of Count Grammont learned the art!’ said Bolingbroke. 

*** We believed so at the time, my lord ; but there are as many changes 
in the fashion of making love as there are in that of making dresses. 
Honour me, Count Devereux, by using my snuff box, and then looking 
at the lid.’ 

“ * It is the picture of Charles the Second which adorns it—is it not ?” 

* * No, Count Devereux, it is the diamonds which adorn it. His ma- 
jesty’s face I thought very beautiful while he was living; but now, on 
my conscience, I consider it the ugliest phiz Lever beheld. But I 
pointed your notice to the picture because we were talking of love ; and 
Old Rowley believed that he could make it better than any one else. 
All his courtiers had the same opinion of themselves ; and I dare say 
the beaux garcons of Queen Anne’s reign would say, that not one of 
king Charley’s gang knew what love was. Oh! ‘tis a strange circle of 
revolutions, that love! Like the earth, it always changes, and yet al- 
ways has the same materials.’ 

* Pamour, with Count Anthony Hamil- 
ton’ said Boulainvilliers. ‘ He is always on that subject; and, sacre 
bleu! when he was younger, I am told he was like Cacus, the son of 
Vulcan, and breathed nothing but flames.’ 

* © You flatter me,’ said Hamilton. ‘ Solve me now a knotty riddle, 
my Lord Bolingbroke. Why does a young man think it the greatest 
compliment to be thought wise, while an old man thinks it the greatest 
com liment to be told he has been foolish ?” 

*¢ Ts love foolish, then ?’ said Lord Bolingbroke. 

*** Can you doubt it?’ auswered Hamilton; ‘ it makes a man think 
more of another than himself! 1 know not a greater proof of folly !’ 

** Ah—mon aimable amv’’—cried Chaulieu ; ‘ you are the wickedest 
witty person I know. I cannot help loving your language, while I hate 
your sentiments.’ 

“ * My language is my own—my sentiments are those of all men,’ 
answered Hamilton ; but are we not, by the by, to have young Arouet 
here to-night? What a charming person he is !’ 

“© Ves,’ said Boulainvilliers. ‘ He said he should be late; and I ex- 
pect Fontenelle too, but he will not come before supper. I found Fon- 
tenelle this morning, conversing with my cook on the best manner of 
dressing asparagus. If asked him the other day, what writer, ancient 
or modern, had ever given him the most sensible pleasure? After a lit- 
tle pause, the excellent old mau said—* Daphnus’—‘ Daphnus "’ repeat- 
ed I—‘ who the devil is he?” * Why,’ answered Fontenelle, with tears 
of gratitude in his benevolent eyes, ‘ I had some hypochondriacal ideas 
that suppers were unwholesome; and Daphuus is au ancient physician, 
who asserts the contrary ; and declares,—think, my friend, what a 
charming theory !—that the moon is a great assistant of the digestion!’ 
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“*Ha! hatha!’ laughed the Abbé de Chaulieu. ‘* How like Fon- 
tenelle ! what an anomalous creature ’tis! He has the most kindness 
and the least feeling of any man J ever knew. Let Hamilton find a 
pithier description for him if he can !’ 

Whatever reply the friend of the preux Grammont might have made, 
was prevented by the entrance of a young man of about twenty-one. 

In person he was small, slight, and very thin. There was a certain 
affectation of polite address in his manner and mien, which did not quite 
become him; and though he was received by the old wits with great 
cordiality, and ona footing of perfect equality ; yet, the inexpressible 
air which denotes birth, was both pretended to, and wanting. This, 
perhaps, was however owing to the ordinary inexperience of youth ; 
which, if not awkwardly bashful, is generally awkward in its assurance. 
Whatever its cause, the impression vanished directly he entered into 
conversation. I do not think I ever encountered a man so brilliantly, 
yet so easily witty. He had but little of the studied allusion—the anti- 
thetical point—the classic metaphor, which chiefly characterized the 
wits of my day. On the coutrary, it was an exceeding and naive sim- 
plicity, which gave such unrivalled charm and piquancy to his conver- 
| sation. And while I have not scrupled to stamp on my pages some 
a faint imitation of the peculiar dialogue of other eminent characters, I 
. must confess myself utterly unable to convey the smallest idea of his 

* method of making words irresistible. Contenting my efforts, there- 

. fore, with describing his personal appearance—interesting, because 
pa that of the most striking literary character it has been my lot to meet— 

| I shall omit his share in the remainder of the conversation I am rehears- 
ing, aud beg the reader to recall that passage in Tacitus, in which the 
great historian says, that in the funeral of Junia, “ the inages of Brutus 
a and Cassius outshone all the rest, from the very circumstance of their 
| being the sole ones excluded from the rite.” 
. “The countenance, then, of Marie Francis Arouet, (since so cele- 
, brated under the name of Voltaire) was plain in feature, but singularly 
fF striking in effect ; its vivacity was the very perfection of what Steele 
4 once happily called ‘ physiognomical eloquence.’ His eyes were dark, 
fiery rather than bright, and so restless that they never dwelt in the 
k same place for a moment; his mouth was at once the worst and the 
most peculiar feature of his face: it betokened humour, it is true ; but 
it also betrayed malignancy—-nor did it ever smile without sarcasm. 
Though flattering to those present, his words against the absent, uttered 
by that bitter and curling lip, mingled with your pleasure at their wit a 
little fear at their causticity. 1 believe no one, be he as bold, as callous, 
er as faultless as human nature can be, could be one hour with that man 
and not feel apprehension. Ridicule, so lavish, yet so true to the mark— 
so wanton, yet so seemingly just—so bright, that while it wandered 


ice: 


- round its target, in apparent, though terrible playfulness, it burued into 
_ the spot, and engraved there a brand, and a token indelible and per- 
= petual ;—this no man could witness, when darted iowards another, and 
a feel safe for himself. The very caprice and levity of the jester seemed 
4 more perilous, because less to be calculated upon, than a systematic 


principle of bitterness or satire. Bolingbroke compared him, not un- 
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aptly, to a child who has possessed himself of Jupiter’s bolts ; and who 
makes use of those bolts in sport, which a god would only have used 
in wrath. 

“ Arouet’s forehead was not remarkable for height, but it was nobly 
and grandly formed, and, contradicting that of the mouth, wore a be- 
nevolent expression. Though so young, there was already a wrinkle 
on the surface of the front, and a prominence on the eyebrow which 
showed that the wit and the fancy of his conversation were, if not regu- 
lated, at least contrasted, by more thoughtful and lofty characteristics of 
mind. At the time I write, this man has obtained a high throne among 
the powers of the lettered world What he may yet be, it is in vain to 
guess: he may be all that is great and good, or—the reverse; but I 
cannot but believe that his career is only begun. Such men are born 
monarchs of the mind; they may be benefactors or tyrants: in either 
case they are greater than the kings of the physical empire, because 
they defy armies and laugh at the intrigues of state From themselves 
only come the balance of their power, the laws of their government, 
and the boundaries of their realm. 

* We sat down to supper. ‘Count Hamilton,’ said Boulainvilliers, 
‘are we not a merry set for such old fellows?) Why, excepting Arouet, 
Milord Bolingbroke, and Count Devereux, there is scarcely one of us 
under seventy. Where, but at Paris, would you see bons vivans of our 
age? Vivent la joie !—la bagatelle !—Uamour 

“ * Et le vin de Champagne,’ cried Chaulieu, filling his glass: ‘ but 
what is there strange in our merriment? Philemon, the comic poet, 
laughed at ninety-seven. May we all do the same !” 

** You forget,’ cried Bolingbroke, ‘that Philemoi. died of the 
laughing.’ 

** Yes,’ said Hamilton ; ‘ but if [ remember right, it was at seeing 
an ass eat figs. Let us vow, therefore, never to keep company with 
asses |’ 

* * Bravo, Count,’ said Boulainvilliers, ‘ you have put the true moral 
on the story. Let us swear by the ghost of Philemon, that we will 
never laugh at an ass’s jokes—practical or verbal.’ 

** Then we must always be serious, except when we are with each 
other,’ cried Chaulieu. ‘Oh, I would sooner take my chance of dying 
prematurely at ninety-seven, than consent to such a vow !’ 

** Fontenelle,’ cried our host, ‘ you are melancholy. What is the 
matter ?” 

*** T mourn for the weakness of human nature,’ answered Fontenelle, 
with an air of patriarchal philanthropy. ‘I told your cook three times 
about the asparagus; and uow—taste it. I told him not to put too 
much sugar, and he has put none. Thus it is with mankind——ever in 
extremes, and consequently ever in error! ‘Thus it was that Luther said, 
so felicitously and so truly, that the human mind was like a drunken 
peasant on horseback—prop it on one side, and it falls on the other.’ 

*“*Ha! ha! ha!’ cried Chaulieu, ‘ le pauvre Secrétaire de Il’ Aca- 
démie des Sciences! Who would have thought one could have found 
so much morality in a plate of asparagus!” Vol. ii. pp. 7-14. 
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The sketch likewise of the “civilized barbarian,” (Peter the 
Great) is scarcely less historically just, and displays a discrimi- 
nating knowledge of the character of this remarkable man, who, 
if he was not born to conquer every other country, was, at 
least, destined to subdue the rugged features of his own :— 


**T now looked pretty attentively at my gentleman. TIT have said that 
he was tall and stout; he was also remarkably well-built, and had a 
kind of seaman’s ease and freedom of gait and manner. His counte- 
nance was very peculiar; short, firm, and strongly marked ; a small, 
but thick mustachio, covered his upper lip—the rest of his face was 
shaved. His mouth was wide but closed, when silent, with that ex- 
pression of iron resolution which no feature but the mouth can convey. 
His eyes were large, well opened, and rather stern; and when, which 
was often, in the course of conversation, he pushed back his hat from 
his forehead, the motion developed two strong deep wrinkles between 
the eyebrows, which might be indicative either of thought or of irasci- 
bility—perhaps of both. He spoke quick, and with a little occasional 
embarrassment of voice, which, however, never communicated itself to 
his manner. He seemed, indeed, to have a perfect acquaintance with 
the mazes of the growing city ; and, every now and then, stopped to 
say when such a house was built—whither such a street was to lead, &c. 
As each of these details betrayed some great triumph over natural ob- 
stacles, and sometimes over national prejudice, I could not help drop- 
ping a few enthusiastic expressions in praise of the genius of the Czar. 
The man’s eyes sparkled as he heard them. 

*** It is easy to see,’ said I, ‘that you sympathize with me, and that 
the admiration of this great man is not confined to Englishmen. How 
little in comparison seem all other monarchs: they ruin kingdoms—the 
Czar creates one. The whole history of the world does not afford an 
instance of triumph so vast—so important—so glorious as his has been. 
How his subjects should adore him!’ 

“** No,’ said the stranger, with an altered and a thoughtful manner, 
‘it is not his subjects, but their posterity, that will appreciate his mo- 
tives, and forgive him for wishing Russia to be an empire of men. The 
present generation may sometimes be laughed, sometimes forced, out of 
their more barbarous habits and brute-like customs but they cannot be 
reasoned out of them; and they don’t love the man who attempts to do 
it. Why, sir, I question whether Ivan LV. who used to butcher the dogs 
between prayers for an occupation, and between meals for an appetite, 
I question whether his emory is not to the full as much loved as the 
living Czar. I know, at least, that whenever the latter attempts a re- 
form, the good Muscovites shrug up their shoulders, and mutter, ‘We 
did not do these things in the good old days of Ivan IV.’ 

“* Ah! the people of all nations are wonderfully attached to their 
ancient customs. I will tell you who seem to me, to have been the 
greatest enemies we living men ever had—our aucestors !’ 

“* Ha! ha!—true—good !—cried the stranger; and then after a 
short pause, he said, in a tone of deep feeling, which had not hitherto 
seemed at all a part of his character, ‘ We should do that which is good 
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to the human race, from some principle within, and should not, there- 
fore, abate our efforts for the opposition, the rancour, or the ingratitude 
that we experience without. [t will be enough reward for Peter I. if here- 
after, when (in that circulation of knowledge throughout the world 
which I can compare to nothing better than the circulation of the blood 
in the human body) the glory of Russia shall rest, not upon the exteut of 
her dorainions, but that of eivilization --not upon the number of inhabit- 
ants, embruted and besotted, but the number of enlightened, of pros- 
perous, and of free men; it will be enough for him, if he be considered 
to have laid the first stone of that great change—if bis labours be fairly 
weighed against thy obstacles which opposed them—if, for his honest 
and unceasing endeavour to improve millions, he is not too severely 
judged for offeuces in a more limited circle-—and, if in consideration of 
haviiig fought the great battle against custom, circumstances, and op- 
posing nature, he be sometimes forgiven for not having invariably 
conquered himself.’ 

“ As the stranger broke off abruptly, [ could not but feel a little im- 
pressed by his words and the energy with which they were spoken. We 
were now in sight of my lodging. I asked my guide to enter it; but 
the change in our couversation seemed to have unfitted him a little for 
my companionship. 

*** No,’ said he; ‘I have business now ; we shall meet again; what’s 

our name.’ 

** Certainly,’ thought I, ‘no man ever scrupled so little to ask plain 
questions ;’ however, | auswered him truly and treely. 

“** Devereux!’ said he, as if surprised: *‘ Ha!—well—we shall seet 
again. Good-day.’” Vol. ii. pp. 74-76. 


After Devereux is conducted through the most eventful scenes 
on the Continent, the author brings him to England to consum- 
mate a high purpose. On his arrival, he visits his old friend 
Bolingbroke, for whom the tories had propitiated the clemency 
of the king, who had permitted his return. At his beautiful re- 
treat at Dawley, he was enjoying a philosophic calm, well-suited 
to the mild evening of a troubled life, solaced by the affection 
of his charming lady, (the niece of Madame de Maintenon) the 
correspondence of Swift, and the society of Pope. To those 
who are familiar with the letters which passed between these 
remarkable men, we think the following account will be highly 
interesting :— 


‘* When my carriage stopped at the statesman’s door, I was informed 
that Lord Bolingbroke was at his farm. Farm! how oddly did that word 
sound in my ear, coupled as it was with the name of one so brilliant and 
so restless. I asked the servant to direct me where [ should find him, 
and following the directions, I proceeded to the search alone. It was a 
day towards the close of autumn, bright, soft, clear, and calm as the de- 
cline of a vigorous and genial age. I walked slowly through a field 
robbed of its golden grain, and as lL — another, I saw the object of 
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my search. He had, seemingly, just given some orders to a person in 
a labourer’s dress, who was quitting lim, and with dowucast eyes, he 
was approaching towards me. I noted how slow and even was the pace 
which once stately, yet rapid and irregular, had betrayed the haughty 
but wild character of his mind. He paused often, as if in thought, aud I 
observed that once he stopped longer than usual, and seemed to gaze 
wistfully on the ground. Afterward (when I had joined him) we passed 
that spot, and I remarked, with a secret smile, that it contained one of 
those little mounds in which that busy and herded tribe of the insect 
race, which have been held out to man’s social state at once as a mock- 
ery and a model, held their populous home. There seemed a latent 
moral in the pause and watch of the disappointed statesman by that 
mound, which affo:ded a clue to the nature of his reflectious. 

** He did not see me till I was close before him, and had called him 
by his name, nor did he at first recognize me, for my garb was foreign, 
and my upper lip unshaven ; and, as I said before, years bad strangely 
altered me. But when he did, he testified all the cordiality 1 had an- 
ticipated. I linked my arm in his, and we walked to and fro for hours, 
talking of all that had passed since and before our parting, and feeling 
our hearts warm to each other as we talked 

“* The last time I saw you,’ said he, ‘ how widely did our hopes and 
objects differ: yours from my own—you seemingly had the vantage 
ground, but it was an artificial eminence, and my level state, though it 
appeared less tempting, was more secure I had just been disgraced by 
a misguided and ungrateful prince. I had already gone into a retire- 
ment, where my only honours were proportioned to my fortitude in 
bearing condemnation—and imy only flattcrer was the hope of finding 
a companion and a Meutorin myself. You, my friend, parted, with 
life before you ; and you only relinquished the pursuit of Fortune at 
one court, to meet her advances at another. Nearly ten years have 
flown since that time—my situation is but little changed—I am returned, 
it is true, to my native soil, but not to a svi! more indulgent to ambition 
and exertion than the scene of my exile. My sphere of action is still 
shut trom me—my mind is still banished. You return young iv years, 
but full of successes. Have they brought you happiness, Devereux ? 
or have you yet a temper to envy my content?’ 

* * Alas!’ said I, ‘ who can bear too close a search beneath the mask 
and robe. ‘Talk not of me now. It is ungracious for the fortunate to 
repine—and I reserve whatever may disquiet me within, for your future 
consolation and advice. At present speak to me of yourself—you are 
happy then ? 

*“*fT am!’ said Bolingbroke, emphatically.—*‘ Life seems to me to 

sess two treasures—one glittering and precarious, the other of less 
rich a show, but of a more solid value. The one is Power, the other 
Virtue ; and there is this main difference between the two—Power is 
intrusted to us as @ loan ever required again, and with a terrible arrear 
of interest-- Virtue obtained by us as a boon which we can only lose 
through our own folly, when once it is acquired. In my youth I was 
caught by the former—hence my errors and my misfortunes! In my 
declining years 1 have sought the latter; hence my palliatives and my 
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consolation. But you have not seen my home and all its attractions,’ 
added Bolingbroke with a smile, which reminded me of his former self. 
‘J will show the.s to you’ And we turned our steps to the house. 

“As we walked thither, I wondered to find how little melancholy was 
the change Bolingbroke had undergone. Ten years, which bring man 
from his prime to his decay, had indeed left a potent trace upon his 
stately fori, and the still unrivalled beauty of his noble features ; but 
the manner gained all that the form had lost. In his days of more noisy 
greatness, there had been something artificial and unquiet in the spark- 
ling alterations he had loved to assume. He had been too fond of 
changing wisdoin by a quick turn into wit—too fond of the affectation 
of bordering the serious with the gay—the business with the pleasure. 
If this had not taken from the polish of his manner, it had diminished 
its dignity, and given it the air of being assumed and insincere. Now 
all was quiet, earnest and impresive ; there was tenderness even in 
what was melancholy: and if there yet lingered the affectation of 
blending the classic character with his own, the character was more 
noble, and the affectation more unseen. But this manner was ouly the 
faint mirror of a mind which, retaining much of its former mould, had 
been embellished and exalted by adversity, and which, if it banished 
not its former frailties, had acquired a thousand new virtues to redeem 
them.” Vol. ii. pp. 170-172. 


With Bolingbroke, Devereux visits Pope, “a man who,” as 
Bolingbroke remarks, ‘ is wise, reflective, generous and affec- 
tionate ; add these qualities to a dazzling wit and a genius deep, 
if not sublime, and what wonder that we forget something of 
vanity and something of fretfulness —effects rather of the frame 
than of the mind ; the wonder is that with a body the victim of 
every disease, crippled and imbecile from the cradle his frailties 
should not be more numerous.” We extract from this bril- 
liant interview the subjoined sketch.— 


“* Pope, who is always flattered by an allusion to his negligence of 
fame, smiled slightly and answered, “ What man, alas, ever profits by 
the lessons of his friends? How many exact rules has our good Dean 
of St. Patrick’s laid down for both of us—how angrily still does he 
chide us for our want of prudence and our love of good living. I in- 
tend, in answer to his charges on the latter score, though I vouch, as I 
well may, for our temperance, to give him the reply of the sage to the 
foolish courtier 

“© What was that ?’ asked Bolingbroke. 

“* * Why, the courtier saw the sage picking out the best dishes at table, 
‘ How’ said he, with a sneer, ‘are sages such epicures ?’—* Do you 
think, Sir, replied the wise man, reaching over the table to help himself, 
‘ do you think, Sir, that God Almighty made the good things of this 
world only for fools ? 

*** How the Dean will pish and pull his wig, when he reads your 
illustration,’ said Bolingbroke, laughing ‘ We shall never agree in 
our reasonings on that part of philosophy Swift loves to go out of his 
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way to find privation or distress, and has no notion of Epicurean wis- 
dom ; for my part, I think the use of knowledge is to make us happier. 
I world compare the mind to the beautiful statue of love by Praxiteles— 
wheu its eyes were bandaged, the countenance seemed grave and sad, 
but the moment you removed the bandage, the most serene and enchaut- 
ing swile diffused itself over the whole face.’ 

* So passed the morning. tll the bour of dinner, and this repast was 
served with an elegance and luxury which les fils d’ Apollon seldom com- 
mand. As the evening closed, our conversauon fell upon friendship, 
aud the increasing disposition towards it which comes with increasing 
years. ‘While my mind,’ said Bolingbroke, ‘shrinks more and more from 
the world, and feels in its independence less yearning to external objects, 
the ideas of friendship return oftener, they busy me, they warm me 
more. Is it that we grow more tender as the moment of our great sc pa- 
ration approxches ? or is it that they who are to live together in another 
state (for frendship exists not but for the good)begin’to feel more stronz- 
ly that divine sympathy whichis to be the great bond of their future 
sOcieiy.” 

“While Bolingbroke was thus speaking, and Pope listened with all 
the love and reverence which he evideatly bore to his friend, stamped 
upon his worn but expressive conntenance, I ialy said, * Sure, the love 
between minds like these should live and last without the changes that 
ordinary affection feel! Who would not mourn for the strength of all 
human ties, if hereafter these are broken, and asperity succeed to frend- 
ship, or aversion to esteem? J, a wanderer, without beir to my me- 
mory and wealth, shall pass away, and my hasty and unmellowed fame 
will moulder with my clay; but will the names of those whom I now 
behold ever fall languidly on the ears of a future race, and wil! not there 
forever be some sympathy with their friendship, softer and warmer than 
admiration for their fame.” Vol. u. pp. 178-179. 


Although the extracts we have already made from this work 
have been exceedingly copious, we are, nevertheless, tempted 
by the fine execution of several other passages te continue them, 
from such portions of the Novel, as both in character, as well 
as incident, are purely fictitious. 

The author is distinguished by no trait more remarkable than 
the fine glow with which he describes the material world, and 
the philosophic movings awakened in his mind by its beav- 
ties—take for example the following :-— 


“+ rejoice to have found thee, my gentle brother,” said I, throwing 
myself on the green turf by his side ; * in truth you have chosen a fitting 
and fair place for scudy.” 

“*P have chosen,” said Aubrey, ‘a place meet for the peculiar 
study I am engrossed in; for where can we better read of the power 
and benevolence of God, than among the living tesumonies of both. 
Beautiful '—bow very beautiful — ts this happy world; but | fear,” add- 
ed Aubrey, and the glow of his countenance died awsy,— J fear that 
We enjoy u tvo much." 
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“©* We hold different interpretations of our creed, then,’ said I, ‘ for 
I esteem enjoyment the best proof of gratitude ; nor do I think we can 
pay a more aeceptuble duty to the Father of all Goodness, thaa by show- 
ing ourselves seustble of the favours-he bestows upon us.’ 

“ Aubrey shook his head geutly, but replied not. 

** Yes,’ resumed IL, after a pause —‘ yes, it is indeed a glorious and 
fair world which we have for our inheritance. Look, how the sunlight 
sleeps youder upon fields covered with golden corn, and seems, like 
the divine benevolence of which you spoke, to smile upon the luxuri- 
ance which its power created. This carpet at our feet, covered with 
flowers that breathe, sweet as good deeds, to Heavei—the stream that 
breaks through that distant copse, laughing in the light of noon, and 
sending its voice through the bill and woodlaad, like a messenger of | 
glad tidings,—the green boughs over our head, vocal with a thousand 
songs, all inspirations of a joy too exquisite for silence,—the very leaves, 
which seem to dance and quiver with delight,—think you, Aubrey, that 
these are so sullen as not to return thanks for the happiness they imbibe 
with heing ;—what are those thanks but the incense of their joy? ‘The 
flowers send it up to Heaven in fragrance—the air and the wave in 
music. Shall the heart of man be the only part of His creation that 
shall dishonour His worship with lamentation and gloom? When the 
inspired writers call upon us to praise our Creator, do they not say to 
us,— Be joyful in your God?’ 

“* How can we be joyful with the judgment-day ever before us? 
said Aubrey—how can we be joyful,’ (and here a dark shade crossed 
his countena ice, and his lip trembled with emotion,) * while the deadly 
passions of this world plead and rankle at the heart. Oh, none but 
they who have knowa the full blessedness of a commune with Heaven, 
can dream of the whole anguish and agony of the conscience, when it 
feels itself sullied by the mire and crushed by the load of earth!’ Au- 
brey paused, and his words—his tone—his look—made upon me a 
powerful impression. | was about to answer, when, interrupting me, 
he said, *Let us talk not of these matiers,—speak to me on more worldly 
topics.” Voli. pp. 71-72. 


It was the misfortune of Devereux to be the aversion of a 
mother, whom he himself loved with a perfect idolatry—how 
passionate and thrilling ts this aposthrophe of filial love. 


* Yes! how fondly, how tenderly [loved her! What tears—secret, 
but deep—bitter, but unreproaching—have I retired tu shed, when I 
caught her cold and unaffectionate glance. How (unnoticed and un- 
cared for) have I watched, and prayed, and wept, without her door, 
when a transitory sickness or suffering detained her within; and how, 
when stretched myself upon the feverish bed, to which my early weak- 
ness of frame often condemned me, how eagerly have I counted the 
moments to her punctilious and brief visit, aud started as I caught her 
footstep, and felt my heart leap within me as she approached ; and then, 
as | heard her cold tone, and looked upon her unmoved face, how bitter- 
ly have 1 turned away with all that repressed and crushed affection 
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which was construed into sullenness or disrespect. O mighty and en- 
during force of early associations, which almost seems, in its uncon- 
querable strength, to partake of an innate prepossession, that binds the 
son to the mother, who coucealed him in her womb, and purchased 
life for him with the travail of death !—fountain of filial love, which 
coldness cannot freeze, nor injustice imbitter, nor pride divert into fresh 
channels, nor time, and the bot suns of our toiling manhood, exhaust — 
even at this moment, how livingly do you gush upon my heart, and 
water with your divine waves the memories that yet flourish amidst the 
sterility of years!’ Vol. i. p. 79. 


We have thus, without impairing the gratification which such 
of our readers as have not seen the work, may derive from a 
perusal of it, afforded some specimens of the ability with which 
it isexecuted. ‘Taken as a whole, we are disposed to assign to it 
fully as high a place as to “ Pelham,” or the “ Disowned.” The 
interest of the plot is more perfect than that of either, whilst the 
spirit of its dialogue and the vivacity of its delineations, are as brisk 
and sparkling. It is liable, however, to the objection of being a 
repetition of the good and bad things in both those novels. ‘Thus, 
the character and situation of the hero as a lover and a husband, 
are, with a very little variety, the same as Mordaunt’s in the 
latter work, and all the fashionable and literary conversation 
snacks of both of them. As to his success in the very delicate 
and perilous undertaking of painting the society of the wits, both 
French and English, of. that day, we hardly know what to say 
of it. Some of it appears to us very well done—but upon the 
whole, we are dissatisfied with this part of the work. As to 
transfusing the spirit of Parisian manners and conversation, in 
all their perfection, into English, we take it to be totally out of 
the question. ‘The very difference of idioms—of the genius of 
the language—to go no further, forbids it. That perfect free- 
dom, chastened by the most exquisite refinement, and, in its turn 
giving so much piquancy to this refinement—which is the great 
charm of French conversation—degenerates in such imitations, 
into a vulgar familiarity, a snappish flippancy, and the buffoon- 
ery of a comedy dell’ arte. Rousseau’s description of this un- 
rivalled style of conversation in the ‘* Nouvelle Heloise,” is well 
known; and both he and Madame de Staél agree that it exists 
no where else but at Paris, and that none but those who have 
been familiar with the best company there, can have an adequate 
idea of it. Placed, for instance, by the side of that painted from 
the life by Grimm, what shall we say of this picture? We do 
not know how far contemporary authority may bear him out, but 
such expressions as sacre bleu and vive la bagatelle, would be 
quite shocking in decent society now. 
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We cannot help adding, with respect to the lesson inculeated 
by the love of the hero for Isora, that it appewrs to us a very 
false one. It is, that first love, boyish love as it is called, 
is the perfection of the passion, and that even this can exist 
only for a moment, and is ‘‘no sooner blown than blasted.” 
The result is, of course, that the death of the dear one in the 
first extasies of this blissful trance—*‘in the bloom of young 
desire and purple light of love’’—is devoutly to be wished. 
You must become a widower in the honey-mocn, or survive your 
passion—for the wife, it seems, must cease to be an object of 
passion. ‘This is a feature in which this picture differs from 
that of Mordaunt’s love, and in which it is, in our judgment, 
decidedly inferior both in truth and interest. It is a German 
fantasy, and has, we venture to say, no foundation in nature, 
whatever it may have in custom, as we shall endeavour to shew 
more at large hereafter. Artificial, however, aud strained as his 
system in this respect is, he often rises to a most brilliant and 
poetical strain, when he dwells upon the raptures of the 

ssion. 

That, bating this little exception, however, the moral of “‘ Deve- 
vereux” is more perfect and better sustained than that of its pre- 
decessors, will appear even from some of the extracts which we 
have furnished, whilst there ts no forced arrangement in the 
destinies of the several dramatis persone to establish, to be sure, 
a very pleasing, but often an unnatural poetical justice. The 
story ends with a signal act of retribution, in the punishment of 
the atrocious villainy of the Jesuit Montrueil—on whose dark 
and terrific character, so full of profound hypocrisy and unre- 
pented crime, the author has lavished the whole wealth of his 
imagination; but he leaves his hero with a widowed and deso- 
late heart, supporting the burden of existence, only through the 
consolations of that religion which are better than man’s phi- 
losophy. 

That the work is disfigured by some of the defects of ‘ Pel- 
ham” and the “ Disowned,” we have already remarked. The 
fondness of the author to depict the heartless frivolity and ab- 
surd dandyism of high life, breaks out with its usual effect of 
dullness and insipidity ; while, on the contrary, scenes of passion 
are sometimes overdone, and the style and diction are still more 
frequently overcharged. But in spite of these spots, enough 
remains to vindicate the claim of the author of * Pelham,” to 
be regarded as one of the most promising writers of the present 
day. If we could hope that he would hear a monitory, though 
friendly voice, from this side of the Atlantic, we should conjure 
him to restrain rather than to encourage that teeming fertility 
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which has already produced three crops in a short year. Let 
him be admonished by the fate of the more recent productions 

of the great Scotch novelist, how great the peril is, not only of 
over-tasking the most affluent powers of invention with too fre- 
quent requisitions, but what is worse, of exhausting the patience 
of the public by crude and hasty speculations for the bookseller. 
It searcely admits of a doubt in our minds, that the cause of 
sound literature suffers more from the extravagant compensation 
now paid for the exercise of literary talent, than it did in the 
time of Milton and Dryden, from the niggardliness of a com- 
paratively unreading age. Fifteen hundred pounds every three 
months for the copy-right of a novel, written with scarcely a 
mouth’s labour, are a pernicious stimulus to an overproduction 
quite as injurious in letters as in commerce. At all events, it 
leads to an utter neglect of that * price of immortality,” which 
it is the selected duty of posterity to pay. 

A regard for our own gratification would induce us to refrain 
from prescribing Horace’s rigid maxim of probation to the gifted 
author of “ Devereux,” but let him learn a lesson from that ma- 
terial world, whose mysterious motions and eternal beauties he 
has described with such success. The most abundant harvests 
are those which are the result of an early vernal seed-time, and 
a long and careful summer culture. Let him give to his gene- 
ration an annual offering, and bestow upon one work the labour 
which he expends on three. His publisher may pay him less, 
but posterity will pay him more. 

Having said so much on the subject of prose fictions, it might 
very naturally be supposed that we were not inclined to quit 

! i this topic, without one word at least in favour of the purposes of 


amusement and instruction, to which they are subservient. But 
* + this word shall be better than our own. In a beautiful specu- 
i + lation on a kindred topic, in one of the papers of the Tatler, 
the writer says—“ The most active principle of our mind is the 
* imagination. ‘To it a good poet makes his court perpetually, 
i and by this faculty takes care to gain it first. Our passions and 
: inclinations come over next, and our reason surrenders itself with 
i pleasure in the end. ‘Thus the whole soul is insensibly betrayed 
. o into morality, by bribing the fancy with beautiful and agreeable 
Bia images of those very things that in the books of the philoso- 
" fi phers appear austere, and have at best but a kind of forbidding 
¥ aspect. In a word, the poets do, as it were, strew the rough 
: ; paths of virtue so full of flowers, that we are nut sensible of the 
j fi uneasiness of them, and imagine ourselves in the midst of plea- 
bt | sure and the most bewitching allurements, at the time we are 
‘Be making progress in the severest duties of life.” ‘These remarks, 
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eminently just in regard to evic and dramatic poetry, are even 
more applicable to prose fiction, which, both as a source of in- 
struction and amusement, occupies the next place to history, 
in compass and variety. We do not admit the objection that 
those who read novels, will read nothing else; on the con- 
trary, we believe that a taste for reading, (a habit more valu- 
able than the wealth of the Indies) is often created by an early 
fondness for fictitious narratives. The habit once formed, the 
mind loves to banquet as well on what is solid and substantial, 
as upon that which is light and piquant. But after all, we may 
rest satisfied that those who will read nothing else but novels, if 
they had not novels to read, would find in real life a much less 
harmless excitement, than in the most alluring of these dreams 
of pleasure. But how widely is the case altered, when the 
imagination summons virtue to her aid, when all that is great, 
generous and noble in our kind, is represented alone with a 
scrupulous fidelity to nature, and in the beautiful colouring and 
the grand lineaments and proportions of the ideal ? May we not 
apply to pictures like these, what Milton says of those vernal 
seasons of the year, when the air is soft and pleasant? ‘ That 
it were an injury and sullenness against nature, not to go out 
and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings with heaven 
and earth.” 


Art. V.—Memoires sur  Ancienne Chevalerie. Par M. DB LA 
CuRNE DE SAINTE PALAaYE. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 


Lona before the ages of chivalry, the love of poetry distin- 
guished the rude inhabitants of Northern Europe. The kings, 
leaders, and nobles of Germany had their bards, as the Scan- 
dinavian chieftains their scalds, who attended them in peace, 
and followed them to battle. The common themes of these 
poets, were the praises of the gods and the valour of con- 
temporary, as well as ancient heroes. They preserved in their 
songs, some of which have come to posterity by tradition, the 
legends of former and the history of later ages, and the genea- 
fogies of their kings and noble families. 

VOL. IV.—NO. 8. 92 
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With the introduction of christianity, these poets disappeared 
from princely courts, because the church condemned all pagan 
songs. Their joyous airs were soon forgotten, when there 
were none at festivals to sing them,* and only a few martial airs, 
of the olden times of paganism, were for a while retained, 
and sung on the march to battle, to animate the soldier to deeds 
of glory. But on the other hand, christian heroes gave to other 
bards new subjects for heroic song, and Charlemagne, and the 
Paladins, who with Roland fell in the vale of Roncesvalles, 
long occupied the poets of the empire of Franconia. And when 
there existed an abundant store of christian songs, not less ro- 
mantic nor less animating to the brave, the martial lays of the 
Pagans, which were already antiquated, fell more and more 
into disuse, and new strains were heard, particularly the air 
of Roland, which was for a long time the battle song of the 
Franconians. Inthe course of time, however, these martial 
airs, in their turn, lost their popularity, and were exchanged for 
others still more new, chaunted by poets in commemoration of 
later events, and a younger race of warriors. Minstrels suc- 
ceeded to the ancient bards, and like them before battle excit- 
ed the chiefs to combat, and afterwards, in leisure moments, 
rehearsed the exploits of their leaders and the glories of their 
country. 

The ages which preceded the establishment of the institu- 
tions of chivalry, had, in common with the following centuries, 
many errors, prejudices, superstitious opinions and habits; the 
same contempt of peril and death; the same inclination to war 
and private combat. Their poctry had consequently a common 
tendency, though not always the same spirit and refinement. 
Chivalry added to the manners and opinions of former times, 
gallantry, wild and perilous adventures, a belief in giants and 
dwarfs, in dragons and hypogriffs, in wizzards and their enchant- 
ments, and in the interference of the spiritual world with all 
the transactions of life. The poetry which was cultivated after 
the prevalence of chivalry, under the influence of these new 
ereeds, breathed the wild heroism of romance—hence arose in 
the history of poetry a new epoch. 

Another change was taking place. The love of poetry which 
hitherto had amused and inspired some of the nobility, now 
seized on all ranks, as the institution of chivalry united in itself 


* Yet other national airs very soon succeeded them. The French women sung 
at processions during the pauses Nugaies Cantilenes; the people in Germany sung 
see songs, as well as airs on the pleasures of drinking and the griefs of lovers.— 

ven the nuns dared to sing the airs of the old bards. Ottfried composed verses 
only for the pious purpose ef disearding these profane songs. 
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every thing to awaken the feelings and faney ; the lofty opinions 
of the worth and dignity of the order which the members imbib- 
ed from their infancy ; the religious character and seeming de- 
yotion of all its ceremonies, giving even to the most trifling form 
an air of solemn importance ; the sleepless nights passed in the 
church by moonlight or the glimmering lamp, in fasting and in 
prayer; the veneration for all those who had voluntarily sacri- 
ficed wealth and life for the oppressed, for their country or 
for the church; the retirement of the female sex in castles 
encircled by moat and towers; the long separation of the war- 
rior from the mistress at whuse hands he had received prizes 
and other tokens of favour, from whose lips he had heard 
praises and thanks, and to whom in his distant expeditions he 
could render homage only in his thoughts; the variety of his 
own adventures in foreign climates and among unknown peo- 
ple; all this and much more that depended upon accident 
aroused, nourished, strained and winged the imagination of the 
knights, and instead of the chaunts with which they formerly 
sung themselves hoarse and weary, they gained new themes 
for the play of the imagination—love and enterprize and gal- 
lantry consecrated by religion. . 

And imagination soon began to show its power to beguile, to 
flatter, and to please; to pass from the light and soft airs of 
love, to the serious strife of arms, from witty enigmas to amus- 
ing tales; from real deeds to the fancied imaginary combats of 
monsters,—even the languages of Europe gradually submitted 
to its power. ‘The rhymes and cadences of poetry softened the 
roughness of the most barbarous tongue. 

Encouragement on all sides awaited the poet. He was every 
where respected, honoured and admired. ‘The women whose 
virtues and charms he sung, rewarded him with courtesy, some- 
times even with tenderness. In the greater as well us the smaller 
courts of Europe, poets found fortune and flattering applause. 
The princes and kings of Arragon and Poitou, Thoulouse and 
Provence ; the emperors of Swabia, the Dukes of Austria, the 
Landgraves of Thuringia, and the Norman Kings of England 
emulated each other in heaping on their minstrels honour and 
rewards. The gratitude of the poets in turn grew loud, and 
their songs more enthusiastic. Even princes at length mingled 
in their ranks ; and emperors and kings, as well as barons and 
knights, contended not only with lance, but in the song of love 
and of war for the thanks or the smiles of the fair. 

A poetical epidemic seized then on all Europe. The whole 
world rhymed; knights, squires, and pages, clergy and lay- 
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men, monks and students, gambollers and musicians. ‘They 
turned everything into poetry; they versified real and ima- 
ginary events, chronicles and legends, merry impromptus and 
prayers to the divine mother. Everything which could be writ- 
ten was rhymed; the bible and the mass, the rules of St. Au- 
gustin and the feodal laws, ancient history and the latest fables. 
Gates and walls, furniture and windows, tombstones and pillars 
were covered with verse ; in short, it appeared as if plain prose 
could no longer exist. 

This universal rage for versifying, ridiculous as it was in it- 
self, had yet some useful consequences. Language and expres- 
sion, the mechanism and rhythm of the verses, abstract ideas 
and the representation of real objects, were by these frequent 
trials improved, and even solid mental culture made some ad- 
vances ; on one hand, beauty and elegance of expression were 
introduced, on the other, neatness and energy. The strains of 
fiction were elevated by poetry or pointed by wit; the heart 
was flattered with sentiments, and the reason by wisdom ; ideas 
were improved and augmented by mental exertion, and by 
exercise in expression, they became more clear and definite. 
The objects of poetry also became more manifold, and the 
classes of poetical composition increased ; the constant prac- 
tice also led gradually to rules, and poetry was no longer de- 
pendent on chance or blind habit. On the other hand, this uni- 
versal passion could not exist without some bad consequences. 
Many addicted themselves to poetry, without plan and with 
an empty head. Without any poetical gifts, only for fashion 
or for fortune’s sake, they rhymed awkwardly and ridiculously. 
Kings and princes rhymed that they might not fall behind their 
nobles, and often set bad examples. The better poets soon ex- 
hausted their genius, but as they were obliged to write, they 
became hyberbolical in matter and expression, or evigmatical, 
in order to attract attention. Good taste came slowly. The 
very manner cf composing was an obstacle to its progress. 

The subjects of their favourite songs, were, according to the ge- 
nius of the age, war and love, religion and chivalrous emprize. 
In most of them, these subjects were united, though sometimes 
they were separately treated. But the minstrel chiefly dedi- 
eated his lays to the female sex. The mistress of his heart was 
placed before him in sweet and tender strains, in all her beauty 
and grace. Penetrated and charmed with the dignity of her 
birth and her character, the poet sung all her virtues and her 
charms, and sighed for her favours. The whole of these airs 
will seldom satisfy a severe taste, yet many are remarkable for 
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their simplicity and naiveté—for their happy representations of 
nature, and sometimes for the metaphysical fanaticism of love. 

Other short poems describe war and its chances, and contain 
the praises of the knight’s equipage, weapons and courage. 
We find in them a war represented sometimes with all its he- 
roic details, sometimes merely in a general view. They also cele- 
brate the acts which many heroes have performed in concert, the 
revolutions of provinces or of empires, the martial deeds of sin- 
gle tribes as well as of whole nations. ‘The crusades, the 
captivity of Richard of the Lion Heart, the incorporation of 
many French provinces with England, the conquests of the 
French under Philip Augustus, the violent contests of the house 
of Swabia with the Popes and the Lombards, the tragic scenes 
and fierce battles in the interior of the empire, these great events 
gave to this minstrelsy a few strong poetical and heroic features. 
These songs contained sometimes the personal danger and 
misfortunes of the poet, sometimes those of a friend and compa- 
nion in war. The more they come from the heart, the more 
energetic is the expression. ‘The more strongly they bring to 
view persons and facts of importance and interest, the more 
does the soul and imagination appear exalted and excited. 

The religious feelings of many knights, their love of God, 
their veneration for the saints, their hopes of heaven and anxi- 
ous fears of hell, were sometimes breathed in strains full of 
ardent devotion, in which they alternately praised the divine 
mother and the saints, the merits of fasting and prayer, pilgri- 
mage and peregrinations; of masses and processions, and of 
vows of perpetual obedience to the church. Yet these religi- 
ous paroxysins were not always the paramount feeling of the 
poets. More frequently—particularly in the latter times of 
chivalry—their poems contained satires on the assumed power 
and dissolute lives of the clergy. They saw this order govern- 
ing on all sides with anathema and excommunication, endea- 
vouring to dethrone kings, to subjugate nations, convulsing states 
and empires by internal disorders, and many at last began to 
perceive that religion was abused, and converted into an instru- 
ment of temporal policy. ‘The enthusiasm of the more enlight- 
ened grew cold even to the praises of the once celebrated cru- 
sades, as the unfortunate results of these expeditions could no 
longer be concealed.and censures and satires began to be levelled 
even against the crusadersthemselves, the song of the poet strong- 
ly contrasting with the prejudices of the common people. Particu- 
lar incidents strengthened these feelings in Germany. ‘The noble 
race of the Hohenstauffens had been marked out, pursued, perse- 
cuted by the intrigues of Rome, until the last of the name, the un- 
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happy Conradin, to the horror of half the christian world, 
perished on the scaffold. The first free opinions on the en- 
croachments of the clergy expressed in the South of France, 
were brought before an inquisitorial tribunal, and the authors 
condemned, proscribed and exterminated, while the Church ob- 
tained territory at the expense of the Raymonds (VL. and VII.) 
of Thoulouse. A noble indignation against such wrongs, often 
induced the poets of Provence, to attack the clergy with bitter- 
ness. The poetical license of the times was not, however, satis- 
fied with the clergy and the church alone. It was unsparing, and 
with a freedom than even now might be wondered at, kings and 
princes, courtiers and vassals, inferiors and equals, were alike 
assailed. ‘The censure of the poets was directed against every 
species of injustice, the oppression and disloyalty of the higher 
classes as well as the robberies and licentiousness of the lower ; 
and although they were unable to reform the vicious, they 
sometimes humbled vice itself. Besides these smaller poetical 
pieces, the poets of chivalry composed larger rhymed tales or 
romances, a French invention, as the name will prove.* Soon 
after the first crusade, they wished to animate and excite the 
people by the rehearsal of the deeds of Godfrey of Bouillon: 
and for this purpose, they celebrated them in French rhyme. 
The experiment succeeded, and in a short time the whole 
eountry was inundated with rhymed tales. 

We find in the ages of chivalry, two kinds of them—simple 
ehronicles for the use of laymen, (for the learned the chronicles 
were written in Latin) which, although rhymed, and not with- 
out fables, yet relate the history of their times simply, without 
any ornament or studied poetical invention; or rhymed stories 
forming epopees in romantic taste, in which poetic inventions 
were added to the facts of real history. Chivalry was wonder- 
fully well calculated to nourish the love of heroic tales. Every 
knight was under an obligation to give on oath a relation of his 
expeditions to the herald, who composed of them a protocol, 
and handed it to the king-at-arms,+ by whom it was transmitted 
to posterity. Knights eminent for rank or character, had their 
own heralds, who were to notice the deeds of their lords, attend 
them in all their excursions, be always at their side, and as eye- 

* From Romanzo, or the country dialect, as distinguished from the written lan- 
guage of the learned men of that time who composed intirely in Latin. The lan- 

uage of the whole of France was called Lingua Romana after the irruption of the 
Rorthern tribes, although it was corrupted by the Germans. This appellation was 
at first applied to the language adopted in Gaul during the Roman Government, as 
the Germans called the native Gauls, Romanos. See Lex. Sal ca, tit. 57—si Ro- 
menu: Francum ligaverit—and again, si Francus Romanum ligaverit, &e. 


+ He was the chief of the heralds; his subordinates were commonly called, Pou 
suivants. 
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witnesses describe their exploits with more precision and truth.* 
For this purpose they chose the ablest men, under the rank of 
esquires, as their heralds, and confided to them only such trusts 
and duties as would qualify them to become the historians of 
their masters and of the age. At tournaments, they were to 
observe the combatants, and after their conclusion, to give a 
report of every event to the installed judges of these games ; 
who then pronounced their judgment, deciding on the victory 
and the victors. On other public festivals and at feasts, they 
were required, partly for the pleasant recollection of each merry 
day, partly to aid them in future on similar occasions, to note 
down all remarkable circumstances, as the number, rank and 
quality of the guests; the dress and ornaments of the ladies, 
the armour and weapons of the knights, the conversation, the 
acts of courtesy, the arrangement of the tables, the number and 
rarity of the dishes; the changes of dresses and masks, the 
supper and banquet, the number and behaviour of the by-stand- 
ers, &c. They were also sent to foreign countries and courts 
to announce war, to carry messages of peace, to assist at tour- 
naments and coronation feasts, and were ordered to observe 
everything, especially those peculiarities in manners and cus- 
toms—in arms and dresses which were unknown in their native 
land, that on future occasions, all that were approved of might 
be employed. These constant and detailed descriptions and 
reports, soon gave them a facility in expression and represen- 
tation, but on the other hand, the habit of noticing and describing 
even the most trifling circumstances, made them prolix beyond 
all necessity or moderation.? 

* The chief author on the functions of the Heralds is Menestrier, de la Chevalerie 
Ancienne et Moderne, c. v. p. 192 and 215—Origines des Armoir, p. 64. See also, 
du Cange verb: Araldus and Prosecutor. Sainte Palaye sur la Chevalerie, vol. i. 
pp. 47-56-283. There exists still a description of the deeds of the Black Prince, 
composed by his herald; a romance of the exploits of the ren »wned French Knight, 
John Seintré, in the [4th century, also written by his herald. The romance of 
Lancelot of the Lake and Percetorest, appeal often to such Protocols to verify their 
relations. The latter romance says distinctly, that the Knights were obiiged to ata 
test their reports to the herald by an oath See Matthias de Couci in the Recueil 
des hist. de Charles Vil. par Godefroi, p. 677. In Wolfram of Eschilback, we find 
that Gamuret the father of Parzipal, made an adventurous excursion with twenty 
shield bearers, (squires) and three Italian fiddlers (minstrels) &c. According to this 
old custom, Edward LL. took in his campaign in Scotland,the Monk, Robert Baston 
with him to celebrate his victories as an eye witness. This royal bard sung also the 
seige of Striveling (Stirling) Castle, in monkish latin hexameters, which are printea 
in Fordun’s Scoti Chron. c. xxiii. |. 12. He had however the misfortune to be 
caught by the Scots, and to be compelled to sing, for his ransem, the praises of Ro- 
bert Bruce—Warton’s Hist. of Fnglish Poetry 1. i. p. 232. In pursuance of this 
early custom, it was made in the statutes and regulations of the order of chivalry in 


later times, a duty on every knight to suffer his deeds to be carefully and exactly 
written down; as in the rules of the orders of the Garter and Golden Fleece. 


t+ In this taste are composed the Chronicles of Froissart, but even on this account 
he is become so wuch the more instructive to modern critics in history and ethics. 
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From such reports and protocols of the kings-at-arms and 
their subordinate heralds, were derived the materials of the 
chivalrous novels and romances. These events were sometimes 
sung separately, sometimes many were melted together into one 
narrative, and other incidents or poetical inventions were inter- 
spersed as episodes through the tale. As for the rhythm, they 
chose short lines adapted to music, which were again divided 
into strophes, because every romance, however long, was by 
custom so arranged, as to be sung accompanied by a musical 
instrument. If, as was commonly the case, the romance was 
too long to be sung at once, it was divided into greater and 
smaller sections, as the change of the adventures and of the 
heroes permitted—generally, the herald between such sections, 
addressed the auditors in a kind of prologue or parabasis, in 
which he sometimes represented the importance of his romance, 
and sometimes requested attention to his song.* 

The earliest romance of which we have any knowledge, 
(though long since lost) was composed in French, by a knight 
who related the real adventures of Godfrey of Bouillon.t 

It soon appeared to the clergy in France, that such stories 
might inspire the people with heroic enthusiasm—they there- 
fore invented and composed in Latin, under the name of 
Archbishop Turpin, a fabulous life of Charlemagne, to exhort 
and stimulate all ranks to crusades and other enterprizes in 
arms, for the honour of the church. The same fabulous chro- 
nicle was, in England, turned into a British story, and King 
Arthur became the hero of the tale. 

As soon as there existed rich materials for poetry, in the ex- 
ploits of Charlemagne and King Arthur, two kind of romances 
were composed, one of real events, as found in the protocols of 
the heralds, but romantically adorned; the other, of fictitious ad- 
ventures, full of agreeable and lovely, but at the same time, of 


* In the ancient libraries in England are found, as Warton (Hist. of English Po- 
etry, |. i. sect. 2.) relates, written fragments of ancient poetry. ‘They seem to have 
been sections of larger poems, and were sung in parts. Proofs of prologues or 
addresses to the audience, which were common also with the Greek rhapsodists, 
are found in Warton, vol. i. p. 18-19—Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
vol. in. p. 163—Goujet Biblioth. Francaise, t. ix. p. 3. &c. 

t The chronicle of Gottfried, Prior of Vigeois in Limonsin, describes the tenor 
and purpose of the first French romance asfollows. After speaking of the taking of 
Jerusalem in 1099, he continues, “ cujus exercitus bella vel magnifica gesta Baldri- 
cus Burguliensis Abbas, et alii quidam luculento et veraci stylo descripserunt. Nos 
succincte ad alia tendimus. Gregorius, cognomento Bechada de Castro de Turribus, 
professione miles, subtilissimi ingenii vir, aliquantulum imbutus litteris, horum 
gesta preliorum, materna ut ita dixerim lingua rythmo rulgari, ut populus pleniter 
intelligeret, ingens volumen decenter composuit, et ut vera et faceta verba proferret, 
duodecim annorum spatio, super hoc opus operam dedit. Ne vero rilescere/ propter 
verbum vulgare, non sine precepto Episcopi t ustorgii et consiliis Guaberti Norman- 
ni hoe opus aggressus est. Labbé, Biblio. Nov. t. ii. p. 206. 
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monstrous and absurd stories, of friendly and hostile spirits, of 
ghosts and spectres, of dragons and giants, of witches and sor- 
cerers. They tell of tournaments and combats, of the defeat of 
rivals, of excursions over the whole universe to please a mis- 
tress and merit her love and esteem. The sources of these in- 
ventions were various. Many were drawn from earlier ages, from 
the times of barbarism and blind superstition. All ages of igno- 
rance are marked by a belief in spirits and supernatural events, 
and a deep fear that leads to the most frightful superstitions. 
Many old songs or tales which had been composed under the 
influence of such opinions, in Heathen as well as in Christian 
ages, and were still by tradition preserved, were undoubtedly 
used by the minstrels in their poems, and the colouring deep- 
ened, and the incidents augmented by their own extravagant 
imaginations. Christian and Pagan superstitions were often 
united.* 

An abundant addition of strange tales of sorcery, and all the 
appanage of giants, dwarfs and elfs, and visions and incorporeal 
forms came from the East, parts of which, however, had been 
already interwoven in the monkish legends, and Latin tales of 
earlier times. The romantic poets also gained in time, some 
indistinct information of the ancient heroes of Greece, and of 
the fabulous deeds of Alexander. In the East, there had long 
since been composed in the Arabic and new Persian languages, 
biographies of Alexander the Great, which the Oriental muse had 
filled with wonders and the most incredible incidents.t One of 
these manuscripts, in 1070, during the reign of the Emperor 
Michael Ducas, fell into the hands of Simeon Seth, Protovesti- 
arius in the palace of Antiochus, at Constantinople, who trans- 
lated it into Greek. This Greek text was translated into Latin, 
perhaps, even before the time of the fictitious Turpin (L110) ; 
but evident traces of the frequent use of this biography among 
the Western Christians are met with a little later. In 1190, we 
find it cited by Gyraldus Cambrensis.|| Aretin Guilichinus 
brought it into elegiac verse, and since that time it has been 
translated into French, Italian and German.§ 


'“ The Pagan Saxons were already in the romance of Charlemagne called Sara- 
cens, and the Saracens in their turn Heathens; they adored Mahomet, Terragant, 
Apollo, and many other Gods, and what is more droll, had their Cardinals who re- 
peated masses. 
t Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient voc Escander. 
¢ Leo Allatius de Simeonibus, p. 181. Fabricii Biblioth. Grac. 1. v. c. 42. t. x. p. 
319. 
|| Hearne Vindic. Antiquit. Acad. Oxon. t. 2, p. 802. note. 
§ Quadrio della Storia é della regione d’ogni Poesia, v. iv. p. 478. Phil. Labbei 
Nova Bibl. MSS. (Paris 1604-7,) Sp. i. p. 68, Historia Alexandri regis a magistre 
VOL. IV.—NO. o3 
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In the middle of the thirteenth century, also apneared the 
mythological history of Greece, together with the fall of Troy 
and of ‘Thebes. The first was made known by the works of 
Dictys Cret asis and Daris Phrygius. Guido of Colonna from 
Messina, a learned lawyer and celebrated poet, made (about 
1266) many romantic additions to them; tournaments and 
single combats, and other chivalrous adventures. ‘The applause 
with which Guido was rewarded for thus enlarging the Trojan 
history, induced him in 12%7, to compose a romance of the 
Trojan war in Latin, in which he inserted not only the expe- 
dition against Thebes, but the voyage and adventures of the 
Argonauts, taken from Ovid, Statius and Valerius Flaccus*— 
and in order to embellish and heighten the exploits of his heroes 
by all the liceuse of poetry, the author mingles with them every 
possible incident, (besides many impossible) old and new, Greek 
and Arabic, Asiatic and European—the heroes understand 
alchemy and astrology, the Trivium and Quadrivium, witchcraft 
and exorcism, and fought with dragons and griffins. This 


Qualichino (alias Aretino) metrice edita incipit. Stellarum curis Egyptus dedita 
quondam est. Habetur quoque ejusdem Alexandri Magni historia, meris fabulis 
referta, scripta anno 1217, excripta vero anno 1465. In Velasquez’ tiistory of Span- 
ish Poetry, is mentioned also, a work on the life and deeds of Alexander in Castilian 
verses, a production of the 13th century. This is no translation of that of Simeon 
Seth, but a fabulous life of Alexander, composed from many incorrect sources, as 
may be seen in Sanchez Collection de Poesias Castellanas. t. iii. In the library of 
the University of Goettingen, there exists of the editions of the Latin text and trans- 
lations—1. awork with the title “ Historia Alexandri magni regis Macedonia de per- 
liis,” at the end, “ Historia Alexandri magni finit feliciter. lmpressa Argentine 
anno domini MCCCCLXXXVI. Finita die sancti Calixti Pape et Martiris. 2d. His- 
toria Alexandri magni regis Macedonie de proeliis; at the end Historia Alexandri 
finitfeliciter Impressa Argentine, anno domini MCCCCXCULIL. Finita altera die 
Urbani. They are in folio, (on the empty page to the left of the title of the first 
mentioned work, some one of its first proprietors has written, Mattaire, t. i. p. 479. 
mentionem facit hujus editionis sibi non vise. Ex catalogis quibusdam recenset 
illam, M. Clement Biblieth. curieuse. Mattaire, p.514, edit Argen. 1489, ex ca- 
tal. Biblioth. Kilmanseg, et p. 528, edit. 1490, ex catalogis, et p. 584, edit Argent 
1494. Casimer Ondinus, ap. Jo. Christ. Wolf in monument. typogr. t. ii, p. 902, 
edit. Messane 1486, in fol. quam exstare vix credo.) An Italian translation 
bears the title, Tavola nela historia de Alexandro magno sive de! suo nascimento 
et delle sue prosperose battaglie et de la morte sua infortunata idibus Octobris, 
MCCCCLXXVI. 


* Guido de Colonna, (Columna or Columpna,) from Messina in Sicily, flourished 
about 1260, Vossius de hist. lat. |. ii. ec. 60, (in arte historica edit. Amstelo. fol. 
. 154.) Warton hist. English Poetry, t. i. p. 126. This prose romance de Bello 
eel in 15 books, was as a general favourite, published soon after the invention 
of printing. In the veering ms library are two editions, sine anno aut loco. The 
one with the title, Hystoria lrojana Guidonis, and a supplement to it with the title, 
Historia Alexandri magni regis Macedonie de Proeliis, at the end, Impressa Argen- 
tine anno domini MCCCCLXXXIX. Finiti in die Scte, Gerdrudis Virginis. e 
other, Historia Trojana Guidonis, in the middle, Historia destructionis Troia com- 
posita per judicem Guidonem de Columna Messanen—finit feliciter in civitate 
novissime anue demini MCCCCLXXXXIIII. circa festam 
sanet: Jacobi. 
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strange and romantic work was translated from the Latin into 
the modern languages—into Italian, French, German, and the 
Scandinavian dialects,* and came into general circulation. The 
great men of Europe became so enraptured with the Greek and 
and Trojan heroes, that all wished to trace their descent from 
such noble progenitors. The monks, in order to show their 
learning, contended against each other in efforts to compose for 
the noble families around them, a lineage derived from the an- 
cient Greek and Roman chiefs, showing their close affinity. 
Fortunately, Asia had been the cradle of the human race, so 
that it became more easy for Europeans to claim their descent 
and trace a direct pedigree from that country. ‘These mate- 
rials were all intermingled with the gallantry and heroism, and 
respect for the honour of the female sex, which distinguished 


the age of chivalry, and especially with devotion to the church, 


which was assiduously impressed on all. In this way, were 
brought into existence many agreeable works, though chec- 
quered with the most absurd and incongruous materials. Yet, 
perhaps, even on this account, they were adapted to an age when 
ignorance was predominant, when all original thought was alloyed 
with foreign opinions, and overwhelmed by authority. ‘To an 
age of civil and political ignorance, mental dullness must also 
belong. They arise, endure and vanish together. 

‘Fhe paroxysm of knight-errantry at length subsided. Civil 
order was gradually re-established, and with it re-appeared a 
better knowledge, purer ideas and mental discipline. ‘The chi- 
meras of chivalry began to be estimated at their real value, and 
to be considered as absurd and ridiculous. The admiration of 
the romances of chivalry ceased, because they no longer suited 
the age; and they would have lost favour like everything 
founded on unnatural and antiquated customs, although they 
had not been attacked by the caustic satire of Cervantes. 

The sweet strains of gallantry and the romantic ballads 
might have lasted a little longer, if they bad not at their rise, 
borne within themselves the seeds of decay. Songs of these 
descriptions, however popular when new, finally become tire- 
some, if continued with enthusiasm for some centuries, unless 
they breathe the spirit of poetry itself. But these all wanted the 
spirit of true poetry as well as an opulence of thought. The 
poets did not penetrate deeply into their subjects; their repre- 
sentations of love and of living nature, were lifeless, and glided 
only upon the surface. There were none of those touching and 
magical allusions to history and mythology, to the deep feeling 


* Warton Hist. of English Poetry, t.i. p. 126-127. 
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and hidden sympathies of man, which had distinguished the verse 
of the classic world. Besides, the poetry of those days was not 
always the fruit of internal sentiment, it became soon a matter 
of pomp and courtly pageantry, a thing of habit, fashion or duty, 
and, therefore, often cold and harsh. The love of song had 
induced many a noble head to search in classic authors for as- 
sistance,* or to receive it without their knowledge; but the 
sense of those old authors, such was the total want of learned 
resources, was a riddle, and their beauty and spirit a secret in 
that age. The better minds, however, began to feel by com- 
parison, the rudeness and poverty of their own poetry ; the uni- 
formity of its adventures, the grotesqueness of its represen- 
tations in its graver strains, as well as the monotony of its 
ideas in its lighter measures, and became disgusted with its 
eternal sameness. Yet, notwithstanding the enterprizes and 
adventures of the knights became daily more limited, as the 
wees of the cities and their armed militia arose in the neigh- 

urhood of the castles, and rendered the institutions of chivalry 
of no service and effect, still some of the noble bards continued 
to rhyme, and (for want of new adventures to decorate new 
strains,) to imitate their early poets, or repeat their old histories 
with diminished interest and feebler powers. 

The poetry of chivalry remained in this state, until the no- 
bles reduced and impoverished retired into their castles. Some 
still fond of poetry repaired to courts, to be supported in the train 
of princes, and revive their dying popularity. But their strains 
were become insipid. The poetry which in an ignorant and 
excited or excitable age, had been hailed with rapture, was now 
treated with contempt, and however slowly a better taste arose, 
it yet in time finally silenced the poets of this school. 

The course prescribed by nature to the human mind, would 
without other circumstances, have led the poetry of the chival- 
ric ages to its fated catastrophe. In every nation, the powers 
of imagination come first into action, and flow without rule 
and by a mere internal impulse, in rough and simple poetry 
This may be styled the awakening of a nation when culture 
first begins, and the imagination exercises a superintendance 
until the higher faculties assume the right of government. 
This progressive developement in nations as in individuals from 
the dawn of fancy, to the period when reason begins to create, 
to form, to arrange, compare, and associate ideas is a work of 


* There exist many imitations of the ancient classics, as the Ovid of Halbrecht 
of Halberstadt ; Veldeck’s Virgil; Adene, a French romantic poet, translated ZEsop 
from the Greek into Latin ; Marie de France translated in the 13th century, Zsop’s 
Fables and Phadrus, from English into French—and many others might be noted. 
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time and labour. Even when the period of maturity renders a 
people dissatisfied with the glowing, but undisciplined play of 
youthful imagination, it is not easy to correct the error, because 
language is to be reformed as well as opinions. The picturesque, 
but often rude and coarse expressions of youth no longer suit; 
they were formed only to embody the perceptions of the senses, 
intellectual ideas are now to be clothed; they afford only poe- 
tical riches when philosophical power is wanted. The vague- 
ness of poetry must yield to the direct definite purposes of the 
understanding. Progressive reason has to struggle with 
an uncultured language, to dress its thoughts in an idiom not 
its own, to divide its powers between language and ideas, to 
advance slowly, and to form a middle state between roughness 
and refinement, between the crude wanderings of thei magina- 
tion, and the perfect exercise of the understanding, an intellec- 
tual chaos in which all thoughts are fermenting ; and which how- 
ever little it might be expected is often a period of great power. 
After continued labour, language finally yields to ideas, and be- 
comes precise, settled and refined ; this is the era of the first prose, 
and of the ascendancy of the intellectual powers. If a vivid 
imagination should now be combined with the understanding, 
man is finally enabled to penetrate more profoundly and accu- 
rately into his own nature and principles, to render again figu- 
rative the language of philosophy, and to teach it to represent 
graphically and truly the forms of the external world as well 
as the feelings and passions of the human race. Nature seems 
almost to have prescribed mechanical laws to the mind, so that 
after the rude and simple poetry of barbarous ages, there should 
be a pause, during which, reason shall have an opportunity of 
forming itself, so as to counterbalance the imagination. This 
period occurred in the middle ages, about the period when chi- 
valry declined. It appears wonderful that such poets as Chau- 
cer, Shakspeare and Spencer, Petrarch and Dante, should have 
burst forth immediately as the Troubadours disappeared—as. 
Lucretius and Virgil on the footsteps of Ennius. A _philosophi- 
cal period ought to have come between them. It seems, however, 
as if genius had power to create a new language, new feelings, new 
views of nature and of life, and to pour forth the sweet and rap- 
turous tones of poetry, not only with all the vigour and luxuri- 
ance of youthful fancy, but in the beauty, brillianey and sym- 
metry of the most perfect maturity, and to delight in making 
its most splendid exhibitions in that doubtful hour, amidst the 
glimmering and uncertain light, which intervenes between 
utter darkness and the brightness of meridian day. 


Influence of Chivalry upon Literature.. [ Nov. 


However imperfect may have been the poetry of the age of 
ehivalry, no one can doubt that it conferred some benefit on its 
contemporaries. The poets made use of their mother tongues, 
and shewed that even in their rudest state, they might be made 
fit vehicles of thought and passion—and thus contributed essen- 
tially to the formation of our modern languages. Their verses 
were intelligible to all ranks, and while they made the idioms 
in which they were uttered popular, shewed how usefully they 
could be employed, to produce a prodigious influence over the 
public mind. ‘They sung too of virte and religion, and repre- 
sented, though with many embellishments, the manners of their 
age; and the love of country was often heightened and enno- 
bled by their patriotic strains. They chastised vice, and if they 
eould not subdue it, they often restrained it within narrower 
limits. 

To our own age this poetry is interesting and valuable; it 
enables us to trace the dawning taste of the Europeans, it fur- 
nishes monuments of the sentiments and manners, the integri- 
ty, loyalty and rough honesty of the most peculiar, and most 
highly esteemed order of the middle ages. It furnishes mate- 
rials to the historian of the feudal ages and of its literature, to 
the philologist and antiquary, to the geographer and genealo- 
gist; even to the modern poet, it offers many embellishments, 
and many of the themes on which fancy loves to dwell. Time 
deserves many thanks for having spared such a relique of the 
middle ages, and the eighteenth century has claims on the 
gratitude of posterity, for having appreciated these remains, 
and taken pains to bring to light many unknown or concealed 
fragments. An enlightened posterity may yet find amongst 
them many facts and truths that will repay the trouble of an 
investigation. 

We must not forget, also, that this age is perhaps not a fair 
judge of one so remote. Much of their poetry, particularly their 
amatory strains may be underrated. We may determine whe- 
ther the poets were intellectual or childish, tedious or abrupt, 
various or monotonous in their measures, but we cannot feel the 
charms of their most beautiful airs, according to their peculiar 
spirit. The language itself creates difficulty, and the true into- 
nation of the verses can no longer be restored. The loss of 
this deprives us of a great part of the effects which the mecha- 
nism of the verses, as well as the harmony of the language 
must have produced among their contemporaries. Besides, the 
difficulties of a language only half understood, renders transla- 
tions into modern tongues almost indispensable, and transla- 
tious of lyric poems, in which the poet calculates almost entire- 
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ly upon the grace and felicity of expression, can convey ne 
adequate idea of the original beauty. It is the inanimate form 
compared with living grace—and this is especially true in re- 
ference to the productions of an age, when fancy was more 
exercised than reason. The interest of such songs lie in their 
figures, in the harmony of the rhythm, in the delicacy of the 
chosen expressions, and what translation, especially in prose, 
can represent these evanescent charms. The graces of such airs 
are as flowers that wither in the hand that would transplant 
them—their charm like life itself, is inseparable from a_pe- 
culiar organization and must disappear in another language, 
particularly in one that has become philosophically correct. 

The defects of the poets of the middle ages are known, but 
not all their merits—it would be wrong to neglect and despise 
them because they are even now but imperfectly understood. 
The minds that have illumined and enchanted modern Europe, 
Dante and Petrarch, Arioste and Tasso, Chaucer and S;encer, 
all were familiar with these older bards, held them in daily 
converse, and the wild spirit of the chivalric poets was refined 
and purified by a nobler band. 

Of those who for so long a périod occupied the attention of 
Europe, it may not be an uninteresting task to consider more. 
in detail the origin and history. 

The impulse that awakened the muse of chivalry was given 
by the Berengers of Arragon, who reigned from 1100 to 1245, 
and extended itself from Catalonia and Provence through the 
North of France, and England, Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
even tolceland. Fornearly three centuries, poetry was the at- 
tendant of paladins and knights, and heralds and minstrels as we 
have already shewn, accompanied their lords to tournaments and 
costly feasts.* In the South of France, they styled the poets of chi- 


* Nostradamus, vies des plus celébres tes Provencaux, p. 14. Les rithmes 
ae ont faictes et composées(les Troubadours) les ont nommées Chant, Chanterel, 

hanson, Son, Sonnet. Vers, Mot, Comedia, Satyra, Syrventes, Tenson, Layz, 
Depports, Soules et autres. Ils ont aussi faict de Pastorelles et plusieurs autres 
rithmes telles qu’on trouve aux euvres des dits Poetes Tuscans (Dante, Petrarque, 
Bocace) toutes, d’un grand artifice—quant aux Syrventes, c’etoit une facon de 
rithme satyrique ainsi que le descript Jehan le chaire de Belges au premier livre de 
ses illustrations de Gaule, en la celebration des noces du roi Peleus et de la belle 
nymphe Thetis, et en la description de son Temple de Venus. Les dits Syrventes 
eontenoyent aigres reprehensions des vices des Empereurs, Roys, Ducs, et autres 
= Seigneurs, et contre l‘hypocrisie des gens d’eglise, et contre les tyrans. Les 

ensons (also called Parliences,) etoyent disputes d’amour, qui se faisoyent entre les 
Chevaliers et dames poetes, entreparlans ensemble, de quelque belle et subtille 
question d’amour et ou ils ne s’en pouvoyent accorder ils les’ envoyoyent pour en 
avoir la definition aux dames illustres presidentes, que tenoyent cour d’amour ouverte 
et pleniere a Signe et a Pierre feu, ou 4 Romanin ou a autres et 1a dessus en fai 
soyent arrests quon nommoyent Laus Arrests d’amours. Les poetes qui faisoyent 
les mots et le son (qu’estoyent la note musicalle de la parolle) estoyent les plus esti 
mez et plus prisez que les autres. 
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valry on account of their inventions Troubadours, and of their 
language Provengals.* They sung in the 12th and 13th cen- 


The names of the different Provengal airs deserve a particular explanation. Lai, 
pl. Layz, lais (which certaily may be derived from lessus) seem not to differ from 
the German word Lied, (air, song.) In the romances the heroes frequently sing 
Las (Lieder,) of different tunes and tenors, sometimes merry, sometimes melan- 
choly, amorous or religious. ‘They had (at least in the North of France, where the 
verses were composed in French,) fixed for the Laia certain number of stanzas, and 
a lyric form, in which shape they occur in the manuscript poems of Froissart, and 
long after him also in the poets who took him fora pattern. At first they sung only 
Lai, and accompanied it regularly with the harp. (Barbaros Leudos harpa relida- 
bat. Fortun. epist. ad Gregor. Turon.) In the French poetry, even the Contes, 
appear to have been styled Lai, and were at least partly sung. (Le Grand, Fabliaux 
et Contes du XII et XIII. siecle ; a Paris, 1799, t. i.) Soulas, (which means me 
songs,) signifies, according to Charpentier, gaudium, voluptas, satisfactio, from soul, 
satur, ebrius—may be derived from solatium, from whence also soulagement is de- 
rived, especially as it is also spelled solas. In the dictionary which forms an appen- 
dix to the “ Poesies du Roy de Navarre,” t. ii. it is explained solas, soulagement, 
consolation, divertissement, 


Puis que solaz de mon cuer partiz 
Poinne i convient, ainz qu’en li puist retraire— 


{from Gasse Brulés,) salasier is soulager. adoucir, se divertir. 

Sirventes or Sirventois, (fur which, accord ng to Richelet, they also wrote Ser- 
ventés, Serventesé«, and Serventoi«.) even the French etymologists are unable to 
explain, although we are sure that this word was only used for satires. (See Riche- 
let Dict. de la langue Frangaise.) 

Tenson, (a poetical dispute about love and gallantry,) is derived from tenier, 
{tangere,) that is quereller, frapper quelqu’un. ‘Tengon est batterie, querelle, dis 
pute. Richard de Fornival 


Porce vuil par droit master et sans tencon 
Que joue dame a laer a plus hant don— 


Le Marechal du Temple dit, Sire laissez en paix les noises et tensons du Sire Join- 
ville. Ronsard and La Fontaine use this word asa verb. Les Poesies du Roy de 
Navarre, t. ii. p. 295, in the glossary. The Northern Frenchmen called questions 
from the Gallent Jurisprudence Jeux-parties, on which the above-mentioned glossary 
observes, Jeu, or Gieu —_ piece de poesie en dialogue, le terme de Gieu-parti se 
trouve dans le poeme d’Alexandre employé an sens que voici— 


Le XII pers des Gresce ne sont pas en oubli 
A Vepee en chant leur ont un Gteu-parti. 


Le mot jeu convient a des poemes qui ont merités depuis d’etre appellés la scvence 
gaie. Les Provencaux, qui nous ont transmis cette sorte de poesie, ont été tellement 
persuadés, que ce n’etoit qu'un jeu d’esprit, qu’encore aujourd’tui ils appellent les 
productions de leur academie, les jeux floraur. 


* Troub«dours, Ltalian Trovatori, that is, in the Provencal language, poets; from 
trouver, It. trovere toinvent,to find. Provence was called, on account of the number 
of its poets, la +O” des Troubadours. (Nostradamus vies des plus celebres poétes 
Provensaux, p 3.) The appeliations, Violars, yonglars, (jongleurs, Fr.) Musars and 
Comics, which were sometimes given them, suited only tbe beralds who sung their 
strains mimically, and the musicians who accompanied them with instruments, but 
the Troubadours the.nselves obtained that title improperly. Yet Nostradamus must 
have found these appellations given to the Troubadours also, for he says, (Nost. ib. 
p- 14.) Les poetes se nommoyent Troubadours, cest a dire inventeurs ou poetes, 
quelquefois on les a nommé Violars pour sonneurs des Violons; quelquefois Fuglars 
pour sonueurs des flustes; Musars pour musiciens, ou sonneurs d’instrumens musi- 
caux; et Comics, pour comiques. See also Nostradamus Hist. et Chronique de Pro- 
vence, lib. ii. p. 132—and as he perused many of their manuscripts, and the manu- 
script memorials of them, he has just claims on our belief. It may be that these 
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turies at the courts of the Berengers, and of other princes in 
the Southern provinces of France and in Spain, (Provence and 
Catalonia) in the Provencal language, the daughter of the Latin 
which preceded in culture by several hundred years, its modern 
sisters. 

The Latin language which the Romans had introduced into 
Gaul, became by the invasion and residence of many German 
tribes a romanzo, a Latin highly corrupted in sound, substance 
and form by the pronunciation of the then uncultivated and harsh 
German organs, and by the intermixture of Franconian, Bur- 
gundian, East and West Gothic, Bavarian and other German 
words and terminations and idioms. In fact, it became a patois 
a peasant language (lingua Romana rustica.*) 

In the North of France, where the Latin was never spoken 
very purely, and where, probably, a greater number of Germans 
had settled, the Latin became more rude and incapable of ex- 
pressing abstract or intellectual ideas, while in the South it 
was more pure, flexible and expressive. This, ina great measure, 
arose from position and from the early fortunes of the country. 
The South of Gaul, from its vicinity to Italy, was after its 
conquest by the Romans more easily settled. Numerous colo- 
nies were transplanted into it, and it was consequently longer 
retained. Nay, long before the Roman conquests, Marseilles 


names were applied to them late, when they began to be degraded to court buffoons, 
or perhaps a Troubadour received thut title when he was able to set his songs to 
music. e ought correctly to make a distinction between the Troubadours and 
Trouvéres; the latter were the poets in the North of France, who composed in 
French, yet many authors confound them. Also the poetry of the old Troubadours 
ought not to be called Gay Saber, or la Gaye Science, for this title it received only 
after it was transplanted to the court of Thoulouse, and in Spain, after the customs 
of this court were imitated in Arragon. 


* Even in France its corruption was known, and it was there called lingua Ro-. 
mana rustica. In the acts of the council of Arles, anno 851, Artic. 17, it is ordered— 
Et easdem homilias quisque transferre studeat in rusticam Romanam aut Thedoscam 

uo facilius cuncti possint intelligere que dicuntur. The same expression is also 
ound in the acts of the 3d Council of Tours, anno 813. Concil. tom. iv. p. 1263- 
1233. Fabulous stories in prose or verse were called from the 12th century, Ro- 
mans, and Romanzer was to invent in prose or verse. When the culture of the lan- 
guage of the South of France, and its contrast with that of the North became more 
and more conspicuous, and the double kingdom of France and Provence was formed- 
then only the distinction between the Provencal and the French languages was es- 
tablished, and after that period only was the Provencal styled lingua Romana. Ina 
deed of Sanctius, King of Arragon, making some donations, anno 1093—(In Arra- 

on a dialect of the Provengal was spoken,) is the known clause, “quidquid 
dlici vel nominari Romano ore potest, omnia et in omnibus sicut ego unquam ha- 
bui vel tenui seu habere debui, par qualescunque voces sive ulla re—dono pra libatis 
Sanctis.” Catel, Hist. des Comtes de Tolose, p. 93. The Provencals themselves 
ealled their language linguam Romanam. See Menage origines de la langue Fran- 
caise, p. 569. 
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was built by the Greeks, and attained to such a rank, not only 
in wealth, but in arts and sciences, that it was termed the 
Athens of Gaul, and the towns around it were all founded by 
Grecians, and acknowledged Marseilles as their metropolis or 
parent city. Therefore, during the government of Rome, 
Greek and Roman literature were mingled in the Southern 
provinces of Gaul, and the Greek language had prepared and 
formed the organs of the ancient tribes for the more easy recep- 
tion of the Latin. Its adoption, therefore, must have been far 
more prompt and general in the Southern, than in the Northern 
provinces. We may, therefore, readily suppose that before 
the great emigration of nations, the former were in possession 
of a purer dialect than the latter, and this superiority probably 
continued until the entire formation of the modern language. 
From the number of Germans in the North of France, it was 
frequently called the land of Franconians, the South that of 
the Romans, the Loire forming the boundary. 

This mixture of Latin and German words formed in the course 
of time two dialects, one rude and awkward in the North, the 
other polished and harmonious in the South of France. About 
the time that this latter was highly cultivated, Raymond of St. 
Giles, Count of Provence, united the whole of Gothia and a 
great part of Aquitania under his government, and the South- 
ern provinces of France, became all known under the general 
name of Provence. After that, France and Provence were dis- 
tinguished as separate countries, and the language of the pro- 
vinces on the North of the Loire, gradually received the name 
of French, while that of the South, and of Catalonia, retain- 
ed the name of Provencal. These languages advanced to- 
wards a state of refinement with very unequal steps. The 
one from previous advantages, perhaps from climate, from 
being used by a more cultivated and better instructed people, 
became regular, noble, sonorous and rich, while the other was 
rude and barbarous. The elegance and harmony of the Pro- 
vengal language. recommended it to kings and their courts, and 
the poets and writers, not only of France and Spain,. but even 
of Italy, used it as a favourite tongue. The emperors Frede- 
ric I. and II. and Richard of the Lion Heart of England, used 
it in their lays. For three centuries it acquired and maintain- 
ed a high and universal reputation, and it aided to form or to 
enrich all the modern languages in the South-west of Europe. 
As it extended, however, it insensibly became mingled with 
foreign words, and modulated by different organs, it broke into 
many dialects, and although, now much altered and no longer 
@ national tongue, it is still the rude country language of Pro- 
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vence, Languedoc, Gascoigne, Catalonia, Valencia, Majorca, 
Minorea, Ivica, and Sardinia. 

The French very early attempted to compose in their North- 
ern patois or vulgar dialect, but this bold effort, though meri- 
torious, did not succeed ; the material was rough and inflexible, 
the subjects generally without any poetical dignity, the poets 
ignorant, and the verses feeble and insipid—yet even these 
efforts served to improve their language. 

In Provence, extraneous circumstances added to its superio- 
rity. Commerce began to revive, and its benefits were soon per- 
ceived, in the increasing wealth of the inhabitants, the better cul- 
tivation of the soil, and the spirit, activity and industry which 
was communicated to the whole population. ‘The Proven- 
caux, with some culture, and souls filled with the love of beauty, 
wandered forth with the cross on their shields or on their frocks 
as warriors or as pilgrims, to visit in the East, all that remain- 
ed of ancient arts, magnificence and taste, the vestiges of 
former glory that still lingered upon earth; and on their return 
home displayed at the courts of their princes, all the knowledge 
they had acquired abroad, as well as the refined manners and 
courtesy of the accomplished knight. 

It was then that the star of chivalry was most refulgent. In 
the court of Provence were again combined advantages that 
had long been separated. A cultivated and copious language, 
a nobility gallant and mild; fancy was enlivened and embel- 
lished by heroic adventures, and crusades and pilgrimages open- 
ed an unbounded field to enterprize and fiction. The nobles be 
came poets, because poetry was the boast and pride of every 
court, and whether at tournaments or at feasts, was among the 
prominent and applauded accompaniments of every spectacle. 
But it was particularly in the reign of Raymond Berenger III. 
(1168—I1151) and Raymond Berenger IV. (1209—1245) a 
prince of great power, a lover of poetry himself, and the father 
of four queens, who followed his example and collected in their 
courts the poets of their times, and even contended with them 
in song, that the most brilliant era of the Troubadours may be 
placed. The example of these princes operated powerfully, 
and after their reign, it seemed like a duty imposed on the 
princes of Provence and Catalonia, to collect around them a 
circle of poets from the nobility, and to bestow on them prince- 
ly rewards. It was after that time also required of a knight, 
that he should possess the talent of making verse. 

The favourite subjects of these poets were women and love. 
They sung of them in various ways and in different kinds of 
poetry, in merry and humourous airs, (souJas) or in melancholy 
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and gloomy songs, (lays) with gallant timidity or elevated reve- 
rence, in simple strains, or in firm and energetic expressions, 
and sometimes, like wild children of nature, in free and rather 
licentious language. Still the true and chaste poet looked up 
to the lady of his love with feelings almost of adoration, viewing 
her as the perfection of nature, and showing himself transported 
with happiness at the smallest tokens of her favour. At one 
time, perhaps, threatening to carry off by force, the mistress of 
his heart—at another, not daring to utter a word that could 
betray his desires. But these songs occupied a small range of 
thought or even sentiment and expression. They became tire- 
some from their uniformity. Sometimes, however, these amo- 
rous poets, amidst their feeble sighs, insert some heroic repre- 
sentation of their dangerous enterprizes, which often are 
beautiful resting places to one fatigued with their insipid gal- 
lantry. 

Pastoral poetry (pastourelles) was also a production of the 
Provencal poets—idyls artless and simple in their construction. 
Very few specimens, however, of this kind of poetry remain, 
because the gallantry of the courts drew the poets from rural 
life and its innocent occupations. 

More frequently, the Troubadours were occupied in giving 
poetical instructions in morals and behaviour to those elevated 
conditions of life—in forming young noblemen for the future duties 
of chivalry, or supplying noble ladies with maxims for their con- 
duct in life. Sometimes they composed rules for poets, minstrels, 
jongleurs, and other attendants of the court, didactic poems, 
filled with as much moral instruction as the spirit of the age 
could afford, but overloaded at the same time, with trifling and 
tiresome allegories. They, however, give us much insight 
into the manners of their times.* 

The Provencgals were besides very fond of discourses on 
historical or satirical subjects, of panegyrics and invectives, 
which they called Syrventes. They praised in them, with can- 
dour and sincerity, generosity, valour, and nobleness of mind, 
even in their enemies—speak of themselves and their contem po- 
raries—criticise with boldness the highest in rank and authority, 
and spare not even the clergy. Unfortunately, it was not only 
vices and abuses that were subject to their censure—merit itself 
sometimes felt the lash of envy, and their poems often degene- 
rated into the most bitter and personal invectives. Had their 
satires been finished with as much spririt, delicacy and humanity, 


* Itis supposed that Boethius, (de consol. Philosophie) a favourite classic in the 
middle ages, aroused and nourished the love of Allegory. We may also add the 
Psychomachia of Prudentius. 
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as they were sketched with frankness and courage, they would 
have been admired as the reformers and benefactors of their 
age, instead of being contemned and neglected for their coarse- 
ness and dullness. 

These smaller poems on war, love, manners and morals, on 
themselves and their contemporaries, the poets sung separately 
at festivals, to augment the gaiety of the occasion—but some- 
times two poets amused the circle by discussing in mirthful mood 
various questions of gallantry adapted to the display of talents, 
and particularly of prompt and pointed wit. These were the 
tenson or tenzen of the Troubadours. These dialogues were 
generally at courts the favourite exercise of the art, because in — 
them wit, humour and irony had wide scope, and amid many 
idle ‘quips and quiddities,” wisdom and judgment sometimes 
flashed forth. In order to give such jeux partis an appearance 
of respect, the company was transformed into a court of justice, 
with its president, and ladies were called upon to decide. This 
was the origin of the famous cours d’amour, where two knights, 
ora knight with a noble lady, would engage in poetical contests, 
and debate and expatiate on love and all its wild and perilaus 
adventures.* 


* The names of the poetical institutions of the Provencals, where amusing and 
witty questions were debated, were, Cours d'amour, Corte d’amore, Parlamente 
d’amore, and the decisions were called Arrest d’amour. The traces of the cours 
d’amours begin with William Duke of Guienne and Count of Poictiers, (1071— 
1226,) the oldest of the Provencal poets of whose compositions there are still to be 
found any remains—(among the MSS. of the royal library in Paris.) Duke Wil- 
liam engaged in a crusade to Palestine, and on bis return (1102) described in a kind 
of epic song, the adventures and adversities uf his expedition, which he read in the 
assemblies of the great. Ondericus Vitalis in Hist. Ecclesiat. |. x. p. 793, (apud du 
Chesne in Script. rerum Normannorum) * miserias captivitatis sue, ut erat jocundus 
et lepidus, postmodum prosperitate factus, coram regibus et magnatibus atque chris- 
tianis coetibus multoties retulit, rhythmitis versibus cum facetis modulationibus.” 
May not the reges, magnates et christiani coetus, represent if not a completely arrang- 
ed cour d'amour, at least the commencement of such an instit’tion? Savarus, Vis- 
count of Mauleon, Lord of Poitou, (under Louis VIII,) was a great poet, of whom 
Papirius Mosson in Annal. Francie (Lutet. 1588,) p. 293, writes: “ Puit Savaricus 
poeticis studiis deditus, admirandum in modum, confluebantque ad eum ex omni 
Gallia Poet, quod ipse eos magnis et rebus et premiis afficere esset solitus.” In this 
sentence there is probably an allusion to a cours d’amours, although it is not men- 
tioned by name. Kbout the same time also lived Thibaut, King of Navarre and Count 
ot Champagne, who frequently sung of his love for Queen Blanca,( Blanche.) the mo- 
ther of St. Louis—and these “ versusa se factos in Aula publica dijudicandos propone- 
bat,” as Mariana in Hist. Hisp. |. xii. c. 9. writes. Mariana probably took this in- 
formation from Nangi’s Life of St. Louis, which was more complete than the one 
now in print. See also Papirius Mosson, in Annal Francie, p. 307—‘ Musice ad- 
modum deditus et poeticis studiis fuit (Theobaldus,) carminibus adeo delectabatur, 
ut que scripsisset in Aula Sua Previri et Tricassileus? proposita omnium oculis 
esse velet; id enim in vita Ludovici Nangius refert.” Should not the aula have 
been the cours d’amours? Pierre d’Auvergne, who wrote about the year 1200, says 
they held at his time “‘assemblées aux flambeaux on l'on recitoit (en Provencal) les 
nouvelles fabliaux”—Papon Voyage de Provence, t. ii p. 174 227. Yet all these 
passages do not prove this fact certainly, and may refer to the open courts which the 
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After that period, when the princes in Provence announced 
a tournament, they invited the noble poets and the poets of the 
nobility to bring with them their best songs, that after the con- 
clusion of the fait d’armes, a poetical tournament, before a 
court of love, might be commenced, or the assembly be enter- 
tained by single and successive songs. ‘This poetical institution 
was at last so popular, that no gala day or any other princely 
ceremonies or entertainments, could be complete without the 
court of love. On this account, kings and princes conferred all 


Kings and Princes held three or four times in each year. Ina poem of Guiraud of 
Narbonne, dated 1287, this name plainly occurs— 


Res nom val mos trobars 
Mos sabers ni mos sens 
Per penre honrament 

En corts don mes amars. 


“ Neither my verses nor my knowledge serve me, to procure me honour in my cour 
d’amours’’—(de Caseneuve l’origine des jeux fleuraux, p. 37,)—not only men but 
the ladies of the castle also, had their cours d’amours. So Pierre Roger, a celebrat- 
ed Provengal poet, sung for the honour of the Vicomtesse of Narbonne Ermen- 
garde—‘‘amo Ermengarda, valorosa et nobil Segnora, che tenia Cort en Narbona” 
—Caseneuve, loc. rit. p.44. Nostradamus histoire et Chronique de Provence, lib. 
ii. p. 133, in the life of the Provencal poet Fauffred Radel, a contemporary of 
Richard of England, says, “cequi est 4 remarquer, c’est que de ce temps il y avoit 
cours d amours a Signe et a Pierre feu, ou les questions plus hautes et difficiles qui 
par fois survenoient entre les jeunes gentilshommes et Demoiselles estoient debatues 
et decidées sans la regle de ’honneur par les Dames plus illustres et qualifices du- 

ays: sur lesquelles presidoient alors comme souvraines, Stephanete Dame de 
ee fille du Comte de Provence, Adelazie Vicomtesse d’Avignon, Alaette Dame 
d’Ongle, Hermissiende Dame de Pasquiéres, Mabille Dame d’Yeres, le Comptesse 
de Die, Rostanque Dame de Pierrefeu, Bertrande Dame de Signe et Fausserande 
de Claustral. 

Jean Nostradamus (according to Caseneuve de l’origine ces jeux fleuraux, p: 45,) 
au livre des Poetes Provengaux ecrit que Pharette ou Stephanette de Gaultenus, 
Dame de Laurette de Sare, tant celebrée par Petrarque, tenoit cour d’amour dans 
son chateau de Ramains prés de la ville de St. Remy en Provence, ou presidoit 
d’ordinaire avec elle le Marquise de Salaces, et Clarette de Baulx de |l’ancienne 
maison des Princes d’Orange, et que le jugement qu’elles y donnoient estoient ap- 
pellez Arrests d’amour. The Popes while they lived at Avignon, supported the 
cours d’amour, and (as Innocent VI. did) brought them into use at all feasts—( Dis- 
cours sur les ares triumphaux dressés en la ville d Aix, p. 26) Petrarca’s Laura pre- 
sided in a corte d’amore, with twelve ladies of Provence. (Sonnet 188.) Caseneuve 
sur l’origine des jeux fleuraux, p. 45—le plus ordinaire jugement de ces cours d’amours, 
se faisoient sur les ouvrages de poetes, qui debattoient quelque belle question d’armes 
ou d’amour en sorte de dialogue qu’ils appelloient Partincen ou Tensen; et sur la 
fin on remettoit la decision et le jugement a deux Dames, comme font Prevost et 
Savarie et un Partincen que j’ay veu deux sur la fin du quel ils tombent d’accord 
defaire ouider leur differend a ces trois Dames Guillemette de Benause, Marie de 
Ventadeur, et Madame de Monfernan—quelque fois ils prenoient pour Juges une 
dame et un Seigneur comme j’ay veu en un Partincen de Bertrand et de Sordeil, 
qui remettent la decision de leur dispute ala Comtesse de Rhodes et a un Seigneur 
nommé Jean de Valarie on bien quelque fois ils prenoient pour juge un grand Seigneur 

ui tout seul decidoit leur dispute, et comme j’ay remarqué dans un autre Partincen 
de Londeil et de Montagnal qui prenent le Comte de Provence pour leur juge. 

We will now say a few words as to the rewards which the distinguished poets re- 
ceived from Monarchs. They consist chiefly in armour and weapons, in dresses, 
horses, &c. and sometimes after their death, in a monament. Nostradamus bist. et 
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the honorary offices about their court on poetical noblemen, in 
order to have at hand at all times, poets for the tournaments in 
the court of love.* Contests of wit and poetry were as much 
in vogue as combats with weapons. ‘They were practised at 


Chron. de Provence, p. 135-136. Sometimes they received in token of a victory, 
a flower, (either natural or composed of rich stuffs.) This at least was the case in 
the jeux fleuraux, which were an imitation of the cours d’amours, some phrases in 
the Provencal poets hinted at this practice. Foulquet of Marseilles, commences 
one of his songs with the words— 


Eia o quan per flor 
Non veyran Cantador— 


even the older Provencal poets use the flower as a token of victory, as Piere Carde- 
nal in the following strophe— 


Mas den hom amar vencedor 
No fai venent qnil ner vol dir 
Quar lo vencens porta /a flor 
El vencut nay hom sebelir. 


Fauchet found on the margin of an air of the old French poet, Robert Cartel, no- 
ticed, ‘“‘couronnée;” this will probably say crowned in a cours d’‘amours Caseneuve 
sur l’origine des jeux fl. p. 90. Fontanini cites many sentences of the cours d’amours 
in his work “ della eloquenza Italiana,” p 55—gli arresti della qual corte, Scritti da 
Marziale d’Alvernia nel regno di Carlo VIL. e legalmente chiosati da Benadette 
Curzio Sinforiano, siveggono piu volte Stampati in Lione da Bastione Grifio. A re 
presentation of the cours d’amour is given in “les six tivres de Mario Equicola d’Al- 
veto de la nature d'amour Mis en Francois par Gabriel Chappuis, Tourangeau a 
Lyon, 1597, p. 361, lib. 5—in the Italian original, “libro di natura d’amore di Ma- 
ria E-quicola, MDXXVI, p. 173. 

In the Northern provinces of France, they were also introduced and held in the 
month of May, upon an open field under an elm tree, for which reason they were 
called Gieux (jeux) sous l’ormel. In this part of France they were sometimes in 
reality courts of justice, for they weighed and decided real disputes—eases of love. 
The cours d’amours were in most repute at the French Court, under Charles VI, 
when the celebrated Isabeau managed them. (Hist. de France par Velly, t. xii. p. 
97.) A poetical representation of the French cours d’amours exists, the work ot 
Mastil d’Avvergne, Procureur au Parlement de Paris; from which Fontenelle Hist. 
de Uheatre de Paris—cuvres ala Haye. 1746-8, t. vi. p. 11, has made an extract. 

After this institution had been long extinct, Cardinal Richelieu, out of vanity, 
brought it again to remembrance by his assemblée galante, which he held at Ruel, 
nominally as a recreation from the affairs of State. His theses of Love, will pro- 
bably be the last of this kind. (Memoires d’Anne de Gonzagues, Lond. 1786, p. 41.) 


* Nostradamus(vies des plus celebres poetes Provencaux, p.195,) says in the biog- 
raphy of Philip the tall, Le comte de Poictou daigna bien faire honneur a la poesic 
en notre langue Provensalle, car outre ce qu’il estait savant aux Sciences liberalles 
encor prenoit il plaisir avoir en sa cour des plus savans poetes qu’il pouvait trouver. 
lesquels il honorait et prisait, leur assignant bons et suffisans gages, et si les provoy 
oit des plus beaux et honorables offices de sa cour, d’entre lesquels Peyre Milhon 
gentil homme de Poictou fut son premier maistre d’hostel, Bernard Marchyz fut son 
chambellan, Peyre de Valieres fut son valet trenchant. Loys Emerye fut sieur de 
Rochefort en Poictou avoit eté un des principaux secretaires du Roy d’Arragon, pour 
faux rapport s’etoit retiré vers le comte de Poictou, qui lui bailla place et estat de 
Secretaire. Peyre Hagon, Gentilhomme de Dampierne son valet de chambre. 
Guilhelm Bouchard. fut aussi de ses valets dechambre. Gyrandon lou Roulx, fut 
un des Gentilhommes de say mayson Americ de Sarlac, autre Gentilhomme de sa 
mayson. Guilhem dels Amalrics, fut Gentilhomme Provencal. Pistolleta, autre 
Gentilhomme de sa cour. Tous ces poetes cy dessut nomméz fleurissoient d’un 
meme temps du dit comte de Poictou, 
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: home as in the field—even princesses and noble ladies held them 
in their castles during the absence of their lords.* 
®. 4 | The president of the court of love was sometimes the prince 
7 or nobleman who gave the entertainment, sometimes a_ poet, 
; ehosen by ballot, from among the noble chevaliers. ‘The con- 
A tests in verse, the tensons, were generally sustained by men, but 
, | the ladies at that time fondly devoted to poetry, sometimes par- 
i ticipated in them. The announcement of the judgment and 
il the delivery of the merited prize, were the office of the most 
2 # noble and distinguished lady present, either at the request of 
ae the president or of the contending parties themselves, who gene- 
2 rally appealed, at the termination of their gay repartees, to 
3 such a judgment. The nominated lady might, however, and 
- occasionally did share her office with a knight. However mixed 
a may have been the circle in which these themes and points of 
i, | love were debated and sung, the most strict propriety was pre- 
4 served, no equivocal word, no allusion which could offend the 
P , chastest ear was permitted, for the most delicate respect and 
aM devotion to the fair was the first duty of a true knight. 

1 The poetical essays of the Provencals did not extend beyond 
the classes of poetry we have enumerated. There is found in 
their works no trace of dramatic or epic poems, nor of fables, 
nor of stories in verse, of which, in France and other countries, 
the poets were so fond.+ The duration of the flourishing period 
of the Troubadours was about three hundred years. The eldest, 


* Caseneuve lorigine des jeux fl. p. 42. Parceque ces princes et ces grands 

seigneurs quelque inclination, qu’ils eussent a la poesie et de quelque affection qu’ils 

4 pussent port: z a lentretion des cours d’amour, etoient souvent constraints d’inter- 

i, rompre la douceur de ces exercises, pour suivre les durs employs que leurs donnoyent 

les guerres, tantot civiles, tantot etrangeres, ils en laissoynent d’ordinaire le soin 

aux Dames—Aussi lisons nous que les plus illustres et les plus vertueuses tenoyent de 

ee tems la cour d’amours et y presidoyent—et pour y rendre le jugement avec plus 

+ d’equité et de justice s’adonnoyent a la poesie, et en apprenoyent l’art avec un soin 

ae si exact, que bien souvent elles egalloyent les graces et les douceurs des poetes les 

Ml “plus excellens comme peuvent témoigner les vers de la Comtesse Claire d' Anduse, 
et d'autres dames qui jay leus parmy ceux des anciens poetes Provencaux. 


t There remains beside the Lais, Soulas, Sirvéntes and Tenzen of the Proven- 


f) cals, yet two rhymed narrations, (Nouvelles, Contes, Fabliaux,) one of Arnaud 
Carcasses, and the other of Raymond Vidal, (Hist. des Troubadours, t. ii. p. 360— 
tet . t. iii. p. 296,) some authors enumerate yet four more, but their subjects do not per- 
| mit them to Le ranked among Contes. Two of Pierre Vidal (1180) belong to the 
- didactic poetry of the Troubadours, for the one contains instructions for lovers, and 


the other for age pe ~(Hist. Lit. des Troub. t. ii. p. 273)—a third one ,commonly 
i called a conte of Raimond Vidal, is more in the style and fashion of the opinions 


Me and sentences of the cours d’amour—( Hist. des Troub. t. iii. p. 277)—and the fourth 
q of " »nfrane Cigala. resem! les more a Tenzen—(ibid. ii. p. 163.) 

Ev -n detailed relations, in verse, of the deeds of renowned knights, (the epic 
poems of the period of Chivalry,) either as romances or as the foundation for ro- 
}! mances, are as little to be found in the works of the Provencals as fabulous romances, 
although their imaginations must have been excited and enlivened by the military 

expeditions of the age to Sicily, Constantinople and Jerusalem, by tourmaments and 
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who is yet known by name, and of whom we possess some com- 
positions, is the William of Poitiers, whom we have already 
mentioned, who described the adventures of his crusade, from 
which he returned in 1102.* But he was probably not the first. 
The earliest efforts of their muse were, no doubt, unnoticed in 
history. Their brilliant reputation may be dated from the year 
1162, when Frederick I. invested Raymond Berenger II. with 
the crown of Provence. This was the period when not only the 
nobility of Provence, but of Italy,Germany and England, strung 
the lyre, and emperors and kings were induced to try their po- 
etical talents in the language of the Troubadour.+ The decay 
of the Provengal poetry was completed in 1382, on the death of 


gay emprizes, while the works of the Northern French abound in this species of 
poetry. Among the works of the Troubadours, only four religious novels or ro- 
mances are found. 

1. Philomena, the oldest of the series, composed by a monk of the Abbey de la 
Grasse, under the name of a Secretary of Charlemagne. It contains the enterprizes 
of the Emperor against the Moors, and chiefly the history and wonders of the Ab- 
bey de la Grasse, the foundation of which the monk ascribes to the Emperor. Ac- 
cording to the Hist. Lit. de France, this romance is a production of the year 1015, 
but Count Caylus (euvres ba —- removes it to the reign of St. Louis. Some 
attribute this Latin romance to the Northern French. 

2. Guillaume au Court—nés, contains the life of the Saint William, whom Char- 
lemagne had confided with the command of his armies, who was rewarded after his 
victories over the Moors (Arabs) in Spain, with the dukedom of Aquitania, and final- 
ly made himself a monk. 

3. Gerard de Rousillon, a rhymed chronicle, contains the history of the Crusade 
against the Albigenses, (very different from the French novel under the same title, 
whose hero was a companion of Charlemagne.) 

4. Honorat de Lerins—a mere legend—Le grand, Fab. t. i. pres. p. 35. 

The Provencals had dialogues in their [dyls and Tenzens, but no regular dramatic 
pieces, which were even then not uncommon among the Northern French. It is 
true the Troubadours are styled in Nostradamus Comics, yet undoubtedly in an 
improper sense, or by a loose phraseology, for he calls them also jongleurs, Violars, 
which they never were In his Hist. z Provence, p. 134, he says of Arnaud Da- 
niel, (1 139) il fit outre infinies comedies, tragedies, un chant des resveries du paga- 
nisme et un tres beau moral qu’il addressa 4 Phillippe roy de France. But all these 
are mere public and exaggerated rumours, as the expression “ infinies,’’ shows, upon 
which we can the less rely, as not a single trace of dramatic essays is met in the still 
existing compositions of the Provencal poets—and for the same reason the “ Vie de 
Charles VI. par F. Favenel des Ursins,”’ which asserts that the Provencals compos- 
ed Sar of Louis of Anjou, during his abode in Provence, (1382,) “ chansons, 
comedies et balades,” may be suspected. Even if these references should be ad- 
mitted as historical proofs, still we know that the early authors used to call comic 
and tragic poems, ihonah very incorrectly, comedie and tragedie, as Dante called 
his large poem “ Divina Commedia” —Wart. Hist. of Eng. Poetry, t.i. p. 234. We 
may add that the pieces which are mentioned in the Hist du Theatre Franc. t i. p. 
10-11, as Provencal comedies, are more similar to the dialogues in the poetical con- 
tests, than to the dramatic compositions which have been composed since the reign 
of Charles [X. 


* See Hist. generale de Languedoc, par relig. Bened. t. ii. p. 247—a general view 
of his poems is given by Ondericus Vitalis, lib. x. p. 793—in du Chesne Script. re- 
rum Normannicorum. 


t Accounts from the Provencal poets are given by Jean de Nostradamus—Vies 
des plus celebres poetes Provencanx que ont fleurys du temps des Comtes de Pro- 
vence, a Lyon, 1575—De Beauchamp, recherches sur les theatres de France, a Pa- 
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Jeannette I. Queen of Naples and Sicily, and Countess of Pro- 
ven¢e, who was their last protectress. 

Its decline, however, had been gradual and slow. It, perhaps, 
commenced when Beatrix the fourth daughter of Raymond IV. 
and heiress of Provenge, desirous of equalling her elder sisters 
in rank and dignity, persuaded her husband, the ignoble Charles 
of Anjou (1265) to accept the throne of Naples and Sicily, which 
was offered to him.* The poets of her court in Provence, fol- 
lowed her beyond the Alps, so that Naples, and still more Sicily, 
which soon passed away to the house of Arragon, attracted the 
most distinguished poets from among the Provengals. As the 
house of Arragon, the descendants of the Berengers, had always 
been the patrons of the Troubadours, its princes continued to 
draw from France all that were eminent for talents, and the 
more easily, because the inheritance of Provence having passed 
into the royal house of France, the Provengals were no longer 
a cherished or a favoured race, but the rougher dialect of North- 
ern France (Langue d’oui) was made the language of the court, 
and of the little literature which it possessed.t About the same 
time also, the number of large baronies in the Southern provin- 
ces of France, and, consequently, the splendour of the Provencal 
nobility, was greatly diminished, many extensive fiefs became 
incorporated with the crown of France, others passed into 
foreign families. The order of chivalry itself was declining 
under the increasing power of the crown, and of the class of 


ris, 1735-4to—Crescembini dell’istoria della volgar poesia—L’histoire et Chronique 
de Provence de Cesar de Nostradamus gentil homme Provencal, 4 Lyon, 1614— 
Papon, Hist. general de France, Paris, 1778—Millot Hist. Litteraire des Trouba- 
dours, Paris, 1774-8vo. 

About 1200 the Provencal songs became fashionable beyond the Alps, particu- 
larly in Calabria and Sicily The Lombards successively cultivated this poetry in 
1227—(Muratori in Antiq. Ital. t. ii. p. tear) The partiality of the Italians for it is 
known by the charming passage of Petrarca, Triumph c.iv. Cardinal Bembo (pros. 
1. i.) read Provengal poetry of the following Italian authors—Fulcho Falchetto, 
Bonifacio Calvo, Lanfrani Cygala, Sordel Mantuano, Albert Marg. de Malespino, 
Perceval Doria. Caseneuve, orig. des jeux fl. p. 27, speaks of a collection of fifty- 
five different Provengal poets in a manuscript three hundred years old, and continues, 
*‘entre lesquellesj’ay remarqué celles de la plus part de ces poesies Italiens, que j’ay 
ey dessus nommez, et entre autres, cette satyre de Soldat Mantouen contre les 
Pinaes de son temps, dans laquelle 1! n’a pas meme epargné St. Louis comme a 
remarqué Papirius Masson en ses Annales de France. 

* Honore Bouche, Histoire Chronologique de Provence, t. ii. p. 265-275. 

t Jeanne I, (1382,) was succeeded in the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, as well 
as in the Compté of Provence, by Louis I, the son of King John of France whom 
Jeanne had adopted. History makes no mention of Louis I, II, and III, as having 
encouraged poets, only Renatus, son of Louis II, is praised as a prince of high ta- 
lents and of a noble character About that time the dominion of the French Kings 
was greatly increased by escheated and forfeited fiefs, (for already in the 13th and 
4th centuries, Navarre, Dauphiné, Rousillon and Thoulouse, had fallen into the 
possession of the crown) and with the increase of the jurisdiction of the French King, 
the use of the French language was augmented, and that of the Provencal propor- 
tionably lessened. Under such circumstanees it is not wonderful that with the ie 
guage the poetry should decay. 
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free citizens who were gaining new privileges and an accession 
of military skill; and time and knowledge, the great innova- 
tors of the world, were acting against them by the revival of 
order, and of something like a distribution of justice. Many of 
the causes which called for the interference of the knight-errant 
_ disappeared, and the strange and diversified train of adventures 
which had animated their spirits, and enriched and ennobled 
their poetry, were no longer to be met with. Personal conflicts 
lost the ennobling principle and high character which they as- 
sumed, when they were proclaimed as in defence of the exile or the 
captive, the orphan or the widow, of injured innocence or oppressed 
weakness, or particularly of that sex, before whom every true 
chevalier was equally obliged and willing to bow, and for whom 
they were bound to wage interminable warfare. The stern and 
inexorable voice of justice, passing gradually, though slowly, 
over the land, removed all these pretexts, and the strife of the 
once gallant and magnanimous knight degenerated into those 
petty but sanguinary duels, which so long disquieted and dis- 
graced the courts of Europe, and which, even the illumination 
of a brighter era has not caused entirely to disappear. In the 
meantime, all that was performéd by the gallant and still chiv- 
alrous race of nobles that surrounded the monarch—deeds that 
were now national rather than personal—was to be told in a 
language still unpolished and inflexible. This produced a pause 
between the disappearance of one set of opinions, customs, laws, 
and the adoption of another, between the change even of lan- 
guages. The spirit of Provencal poetry might, indeed, have 
been transferred to the court of France, but, as if to render the 
transition more strong, the change more complete, other cir- 
cumstances intervened :—the persecution of the Albigenses took 
place, and a war, one of the most merciless which modern history 
relates, was carried on against that unhappy people. It ex- 
tended over the greater part of the South of France; the seats 
of the arts and of poetry, of hospitality and refinement, were 
desolated with the most savage barbarity. Every evil that re- 
venge and bigotry could inflict, was poured over the suffering 
victims. Until late in the reign of Louis XIV. this fair portion 
of France was unquiet, and vexed with repeated wars. And the 


“ people and the noblity, impoverished and oppressed, became 
g wild, and ignorant, and rude, and lost almost every trace of the 
f mild glories which once had been their ornament and boast.* 

d On the decline of chivalry, their poetry already feeble, ceas- 
‘ ed among the knights; a few of humbler rank retired to the 


* The political decay of the South of France, (which was also called in the 
middle ages, Albigsium,) is described by the historians of the Albigensian war to 
whom I refer. The country was made desolate by the repeated ravages of war, 
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cities, and endeavoured to turn the halls and tribunals of jus- 
tice into seats of the muses. They made some vain efforts to 
revive in them poetical tournaments, and to these efforts we 
may probably ascribe the origin of the ‘ Academie des jeux 
floraux” at Thoulouse, and of similar poetical institutions at 
Barcelona and Tortosa. 

These efforts were all in vain. The 'Troubadours struggled 
long against neglect and contempt, but the order at last ex pir- 
ed. Their country forgot them during its long religious wars ; 
foreign nations did not esteem, because they misunderstood 
them, and the modern languages of Europe became cultivated 
and began to hear songs of a higher mood than those which the 
Provencals had been accustomed to sing. ‘They died and were 
forgotten. But modern times which have rendered justice to 
t much that was formerly mistaken, have drawn from a tempo- 
of rary oblivion these relics of former refinement, and render- 
a ed to the poets of chivalry their merited applause. 

The biography* of the Troubadours was first sketched by 
! Nostradamus, and completely elucidated with proofs and ex- 
and the people rendered wild by persecution and want of education. Even the 
nobility lost the noble character which formerly distinguished them, and they who 
: had so long delighted monarchs by their sweet strains, were silenced, or descended 
to the low condition of jesters and buffoons. The appellation of Troubadours was 
lost in those of Jongleurs, Comics, Musars. Philip Augustus, (1)80—1223) banished 


{ 
rs the histriones from his kingdom, among whom the Troubadours were certainly in- 
¥ 7 eluded. The city of Bologna, as early as 1288, prohibited the singers of France trom 


singing publicly in the streets—Muratori Antiq. Ital. t. ii. p. 544. Apud Ghirar- 
aa daccium in Hist. Bonon. ad ann. 1288, statutum a populo Bononiensi fuit, ut Can- 
ap tatores Francigenarum in plateis communis ad cantandum ommino morari non 
possint. 
Lag * The Troubadours had contemporary biographers, only two of whom we know 
wie by name, Hugues de St. Cyr, and Michel de la Tour, whom Millot cites in the 
JMB ist.des Troubadours. Their age he does not specify; but when they composed, 
; historical taste and criticism were altogether wanting. 

Nostradamus also mentions (Vies des plus cel. poetes Prov. p. 248-254,) two 
4 compilers of such biographies—Monge des Isles d'Or and H. de Saint Cezari, (Hu- 
$ gues de St. Cyr.) and many other authors, but he collected and repeats fables and 
traditions without any critical remarks. 

The author we have placed at the head of this article, and to whose researches 
on this subject the literary world is indebted for much of what they know, devoted 
the whole of a long life (1697 to 1781) to the ages of chivalry and the Provencal 
literature. He collected the writings of many hundreds of their poets, and these 
collections, still in manuscript, have formed the basis perhaps of all modern accounts 
of the Troubadours. Mr. Raynouard has lately selected and published (Choix des 
Poésies originales des 'Troubadours—6 vol. Paris, 1816-25,) nearly all that is valu- 
able among their compositions. 

Among the modern critics, many controversies have arisen respecting the merits 
of the Troubadours Le Grand, in the preface to his “ Fabliaux,” ranks them be- 
ef low the poets of the North of France; Papon in his “ Observations critiques sur les 
a Trouvéres et les Troubadours;” (Appendix to the “ Voyage de Provence,” t. ii. p. 
if 165,) is of the contrary opinion, and represents the Northern French as imitators 

i of the Provencals. Le Grand replied to him as well as to other opponents, in “ Ob- 
servations sur les Troubadours par l’editeur des Fabliaux, a Paris, 1781-8vo. Cle- 
ment, (Essais de Critique surla Literature Ancienne et Moderne Amsterd. 1785, t. 
ii. p. 78,) adopts a middle opinion. The controversy now is occasionally revived, 
and as in all questions of taste, must remain long unsettled. , 
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tracts from their writings by Millot. Many of them are, however, 
only known now by name, or by the representations of their con- 
temporaries. Although the high praises which their produc- 
tions received from their own age, ought not to seduce our judg- 
ment, for it was a period of comparative ignorance and great 
enthusiasm, yet do these praises deserve some respect, for they 
re-echved the sentiments of a whole people, who heard them read 
and sung at a time when they could be understood and felt in 
all their force. This, indeed, is the great recommendation of 
these lays at the present tithes. Sismondi mentions it as a very 
noticeable fact, that none of the Troubadours ever attained to 
a very high order of excellence, and has justly accounted for 
their mediocrity. But they breathe the spirit of a heroic age. 
The spell of the times and the manners —of an original national 
poetry, in short, is upon them. And in the midst of all the 
wonders of more cultivated genius, we turn to these simple lays, 
as to the first accents of an infant literature, and the first mo- 
ral lessons of modern society. . 


Art. VI.—1. The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knt. By Ar- 
THUR CayLey, Jun. 2 Vols. 4to. London. 1505. 


2. Cobbetl’s Complete Collection of State Trials. London. 
1809. 2d Vol. The Trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, Kut. at 
Wenchester, for high treason. 


THE origin of the North American Provinces may be traced 
to the enterprizing geuius, and the persevering and costly la- 
bours of Sir Walter Raleigh. He is one of the heroes of the 
new world, not seen like those of antiquity through the mist of 
fable, but in his actual proportions; and yet gigantic as the 
founders of ancient colonies, as Danaus orCecrops. His memory 
is recoinmended to us by gratitude; and in his comprehensive ge- 
nius, his romantic temper, his adventurous life, and his exten- 
sive learning, we find materials for the gratification of the most 
excursive curiosity ; while the greatness of his calamities, not- 
withstanding the most splendid gifts of nature and fortune, un- 
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fold a moral lesson which the axe has consecrated with the 
honours of civil matrydom. 

To prove the antiquitv of his family, his name has been 
traced to villages, and even towns in the West of England, 
ealled Rale or Ralega. Whatever might have been its origin, 
the family was old enough to have lost its-ancient riches ;* for 
Walter, who was the youngest son of a third marriage, each of 
which had been fruitful, was born upon a leasehold farm in 
Devonshire, which appears to have been nearly all that was 
left to his father at that time, of the paternal inheritance. He 
was probably more indebted for his genius, to his mother than to 
his father ; for she by a former marriage had produced the three 
Gilberts, distinguished like Raleigh, by hardy courage and 
maritime adventure. He was born in 1552, a year, according 
to the astrologers; ‘remarkable in our chronicles for that 
‘ strange shoal of the largest sea fishes, which quitting their 
‘ native waters for fresh and untasted streams wandered up 
‘the Thames, an event surprisingly analagous to the life of 
‘ this adventurous voyager, whose delight was in the hazardous 
‘ discovery of unfrequented coasts.’ 

At the university of Oxford he obtained some reputation, 
not only for letters but wit ; for Lord Bacon among his apo- 
thegms records that while Raleigh was a scholar at Oxford, 
there was a cowardly fellow who happened to be a good archer ; 
but having been grossly abused by another he bemoaned him- 
self to Raleigh and asked his advice, what he should do to 
repair the wrong that had been offered to him. Raleigh an- 
swered, why challenge him at a match of shooting. 

His stay there must have been short, as he served in a com- 
pany of volunteers sent to the aid of the Huguenots, when quite 
a youth. However young, he was not a heedless observer of 
characters and events; for in his History of the World,t+ he 
ofien recurs to his juvenile campaigns. The superiority of 
wisdom to valour, even in military affairs did not escape him, 
and he says of the great Coligni, in contrasting him with the 
Prince of Conde, ‘ that so much did the valour of the latter 
‘ outreach the advisedness of the former, that whatever the 
‘ admiral intended to win by waiting the advantage, the Prince 
‘ adventured to lose by being over confident in his own courage.” 

Courage, though indispensible to the military life, derives its 
virtue, in commanders, not so much from promoting action as 
by preserving the mind from fear, and thus leaving it undisturb- 
ed to mature its plans, and to take advantage of events. 


* Nobility—virtus et antique divitie.--Ral. Hist. of the World. b.i.c. ix. §4. 


t See Oldy’s Life of Raleigh, p, 7. ; 
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He also relates a stratagem in Languedoc, which he thus 
introduces in his History of the World. ‘I saw in the third 
‘ civil war of France certain caves in Languedoc, which had but 
‘ one entrance, and that very narrow, cut out in the midway of 
‘ high rocks, which we knew not how to enter by any ladder 
‘ or engine, till at last by certain bundles of straw let down by 
‘an iron chain, and a weighty stone in the midst, those that 
* defended it were so smothered, that they rendered themselves 
‘ with their plate, money, and other goods.’* 

Afterwards in the Netherlands, he served under the Prince 
of Orange. It was in these schools, and chiefly in that of the 
Low Countries, that the English youth were trained to arms 
and manners. Their morals generally suffered from the license 
of a foreign camp; but Raleigh happily passed through this 
ordeal unhurt; and returned to England with the fame of a 
soldier and the accomplishments of a gentleman. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, his brother, had just obtained a patent 
from Queen Elizabeth to plant a colony in North-America, and 
Raleigh joined the adventurers; but the expedition failed, though 
not until a ship had ventured to sea, and a sea-fight had occurred, 
in which Raleigh tried his courage on a new element. This 
voyage, however unfortunate, probably gave his mind a direc- 
tion towards the naval service, and first turned his attention to 
maritime discoveries and the settlement of colonies. From 
these he was for the present diverted, by the petty war which 
was then carried on in Ireland, where he next appears, with a 
Captain’s commission. Lord Grey was then the deputy—who 
is said to have acted upon the inaxim, “that the Irish were like 
‘nettles, sure to make those smart who gently handled them; but 
‘must be crushed to prevent stinging.”” Under such a master, 
Raleigh, it is to be feared, was but too apt a pupil. What he 
considered rigour, the Irish thought cruelty. After several slight 
skirmishes, the Spanish fort, as it was called, was invested, and 
was compelled at length to surrender unconditionally, the deputy 
having refused all terms, when nearly the whole garrison was put 
to the sword. It was composed of adventurers chiefly Spanish, 
under the Pope’s banner ; ‘who, (his holiness) if an author is 
‘to be credited who had been in Spain, (savs Oldys) had pro- 
‘ vided a chalice to drink the Queen of England’s precious blood, 
‘as soon as she should be made a sacrifice.”+ Raleigh was never 
taxed, we are told, with any cruelty on this account, more than 
the rest of the officers. He only obeyed instructions. It is too 
Jate when an officer is leading a storm, to listen to anything but 


* History of the World, b. iv. c. 2. § 16. 
+ Lite of Sur Walter Raleigh. 
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his orders ; the culpability lies in going upon the duty, or in 
continuing in a service, where cruelty and licentiousness aggra- 
vate the horrors of war; but it 1s by no means unlikely that 
Raleigh, however elevated by genius and cultivation, thought it 
rather a fair opportunity for weeding out these noxious papists. 
So much are all mankind slaves to the opinions of their party, 
and so completely does bigotry, more than any other passion, 
efface the sentiments of humanity! After this, Raleigh was 
engaged in several personal adventures, in which, the generosity 
of his nature being unrestricted by prejudice, had free scope. 
Returning from an unsuccessful pursuit of the Lord Barry, upon 
his approach to the ford of a river, rather ahead of his men, 
he was set upon by a party in ambush, but broke through them, 
and crossed the river; yet Mr. Moyle, his friend, being thrown 
by his horse in the stream, Raleigh, though alone, returned, 
and dragging him out of the mire, bore him to the shore. 
Here with his pike and pistol, he awaited the arrrival of his 
men, who were allowed, such an impression had Raleigh made 
upon the enemy, to pass unmolested. On another occasion, 
having attacked a party of rebels with six horse, under the ex- 
pectation that the rest of his force would soon join him, his horse 
was killed, and he rescued with great peril by his servants, 
whom, however, he would not allow to remain with him, but at 
the hazard of his own life, despatched to the rescue of his friend 
Fitzgerald. Raleigh’s company being disbanded, he returned to 
England, and was first introduced to the Queen by a gallant ad- 
venture. The Queen being interrupted in her walk by a muddy 
spot in the pathway, Raleigh gracefully threw off his new and 
rich cloak, and spread it before her Majesty’s feet. When admitted 
to court, he endeavoured to attract her notice, but bis person, wit 
and confidence procured him only some small employments. He 
attended the Duke of Anjou to the Netherlands, by the Queen’s 
direction ; and brought over a letter to her from the Prince of 
Orange. He was sufficiently noticed to excite envy, not to en- 
sure success. Finding that he must be the architect of his own 
fortune, and animated by an adventurous spirit, he united him- 
self with Sir Humphrey Gilbert in his unfortunate expedition to 
Newfoundland. Though Raleigh’s own ship was driven back, 
and Sir Humphrey lost at sea upon his return, Raleigh not at 
all disheartened, prepared fora more arduous enterprize. The 
histories of the Spanish discoverers and conquerors in the new 
world, had been the delight of Raleigh’s youth, and had nou- 
rished his romantic genius. He had been engaged in two expe- 
ditions of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s to Newfoundland ; but now 
he projected a more enlarged and splendid scheme, and may be 
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said to have laid the foundation of the British settlements 
in America. From the English discoveries from North to South, 
and the course of the Spanish navigation, on the return to 
Europe through the Bahama Channel or Gulf of Florida, he 
was satisfied that there was a wide extent of unexplored coast, in 
a more temperate climate, stretching from Florida to the north- 
ward. He, therefore, obtained from the Queen a patent for making 
discoveries and settlements; and immediately afterwards des- 
patched two barks to North-America. They made their voyage 
by the way of the West-Indies, and arrived on the coast in the 
month of July, and were greeted with fragrant gales from the 
shore. After passing by a flat region for many miles, they 
arrived at an inlet, through which they approached the land ; 
along which, from stately cedars, hung bunches of grapes trailing 
almost into the sea. Ou exploring this inviting spot, the de- 
lighted navigators wandered through groves of fragrant trees, 
and under canopies of vines sustaining the luscious bunches. 
To this spectacle of nature in her luxuriance, so novel and en- 
chanting to northern mariners after a tedious voyage, succeeded 
the marks of cultivation—fields of grain and domestic animals— 
the evidences of an inhabited country. The first island which 
they visited, was Wocoken; and they found a succession of 
islands and an inland sea between them and the continent, 
sprinkled with islands. 

An acquaintance with the natives was soon formed, and offi- 
ces of kindness exchanged. A native prince came on board; a 
trade was opened, and he exchanged twenty furs for a tin dish, 
not selected by him as a shining bauble, but as a piece of armour 
to be hung on his neck asa gorget. A princess, with her at- 
tendants, afterwards visited the English. She was both beau- 
tiful and modest. She wore a mantle and apron of deer-skin, 
lined with white fur. Her long locks hung down on each side 
of her head, while her forehead was encircled by a band of white 
coral; and from her ears was suspended a chain of pearls as 
big as peas, (says the voyager) reaching to her waist. The 
English visited her in turo at Roanoke, and found in her that 
kindness to strangers which characterizes the sex in every stage 
of civilization. Such was the first intercourse between the 
simple savages of North-America and the English settlers. It 
was altogether an interchange of civility and kindness. Nothing 
occurred to interrupt the harmony of their intercourse. The 
king, though possessed of considerable territories, apprehended 
no invasion from his new visiters; nor does it appear that the 
English at that time intended anything beyond a traffic with the 
natives and peaceful settlements among them, for mutual ad- 
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vantage ; by which civilization, riches and religion, would be 
extended to the new world. The prince and people even desired 
the return of the strangers, as useful allies against the invasion 
of the powerful tribes of the interior: and two Indians em- 
barked in the English ships. 

Queen Elizabeth was so well pleased with the report “ of this 
rich, beautiful and virgin country,” that she herself, gave it 
the name of Virginia. This discovery, and the favourable notice 
of it by the Queen, if it excited the envy of the courtiers, 
strengthened Raleigh with the people; for at the next session of 
Parliament, he was elected a knight of the shire, for the county of 
Devon. But unfortunately for the parliamentary fame of Raleigh, 
‘there was then (says Oldys) a clerk of the Parliament, Fulk Ons- 
‘low by name, so very indolent, or otherwise indisposed, that the 
‘transactions of the House were, at this time, very imperfectly 
‘recorded.’ At this Parliament, however, his patent was con- 
firmed ; and the Queen conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood ; a title not then so cheap as it became in the days of her 
successor. Raleigh now fitted out a second expedition to Virginia, 
under the command of his gallant relative, Sir Richard Green- 
ville, of seven ships; and sent out a governor for the colony, Mr. 
Ralph Lane. It was a prosperous and profitable voyage. The 
only mishap to the crews, was to be sadly stung by the musqui- 
toes at Porto Rico; but it was off this island that two rich prizes 
were taken; one freighted with merchandize, the other with 
noble Spaniards. ‘The prize-money and the ransoms more than 
repaid the expense of the outfit. Sir R. Greenville having landed 
the colonists, returned to England for supplies. 

The Governor was kindly received by the natives, and made 
a settlement by their consent, with one hundred and seven colo- 
nists. He explored the country to the extent of two hundred miles 
on the coast, and one hundred and thirty miles in the interior, and 
wrote a discourse displaying “the particularities of the country 
of Virginia.” After the death of the reigning prince, his brother 
and successor, conspired against the English, but fell a sacrifice 
to his policy ; and the next in succession submitted to them. 
Sir Francis Drake, returning from his successful expedition 
against the Spanish possessions, visited the colony, and gene- 
rously proffered them a ship, with provisions for their mainte- 
nance, until the expected arrival of Sir R. Greenville; but a 
violent storm, after some of the colonists had gone on board the 
ship, having separated the fleet and driven her to sea, the rest, 
now disheartened with the diminution of their numbers, sailed 
with Drake for England. In the meantime, tirst a provision 
ship, and afterwards Sir Richard Greenville with three ships ar- 
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rived. Though the colonists were not to be found, Sir Richard 
left fifteen men, with provisions and utensils. tt was by the 
return of the colonists in Drake’s ships, that tobacco was first 
brought into England. Raleigh not only mtroduced it from his 
colony, but endeavoured to recom::.end it to the public, by using 
it himself. The well-known story of bis being found in his study 
with his pipe by a servant, who taking him to be on fire, threw 
a jug of ale into his face, would seem to entitle him to the vir- 
gin honours of smoking. From him, according to some accounts, 
smoking passed to the court; and it is said that not only the 
nobles, but the ladies of the court, were not insensible to the 
comforts of a pipe. It does not appear that the Queen ever used 
tobacco in this shape; but she was too much of a thinker to 
have neglected the aid of a pinch of snuff in quickening the ac- 
tion of the intellect. If, however, she did not enjoy tobacco, 
she liked to talk of it, and was once assured by Raleigh, he had 
so well experienced the nature of it, that he could tell her the 
weight of the smoke. Her Majesty laid him a wager; he pro- 
cured then a parcel to be smoked, and weighed the ashes; and 
her Majesty was forced to admit that what was wanting of the 
prime weight of the tobacco, must have evaporated in smoke. 
Upon which the Queen said to him, ‘that she had heard of many 
‘labourers in the fire who had turned their gold into smoke, but 
‘Raleigh was the first who had turned smoke into gold.’ Though 
in the subsequent reign, this plant was the means of enriching 
the mother colony, and encreasing largely the commerce 
and navigation of Great-Britain, it was so offensive to the deli- 
cate nerves of King James, that he not only wrote against it 
in a pamphlet, entitled the “Counterblast of Tobacco,” but 
what the planters regarded much more, subjected it to a heavy 
duty. The resort to narcotics as promotive of indolence of 
mind and body, has always prevailed more or less among civi- 
lized and savage nations. The latter, after the violent exercise 
of the chase, naturally seek for repose in sleep, or what is more 
agreeable, a gentle stupor. Cvvilizution, while it enlarges the 
pleasures, increases the pains of the mind; by sharpening the 
activity of this medium of good and ill, it often renders the in- 
strument too acute for its own health or preservation, and drives 
the wretched to seek for relief in a forgetfulness of themselves. 
Opiates either diminish the force of ideas, or break their ordi- 
nary current and transport the imagination into new and more 
delightful regions. While the human constitution continues as 
it is, it will, perhaps, be found that tobacco is the least noxious 
of those “oblivious antidotes,” for which human wretchedness 
will ever create the demand. ‘The English settlers found tobacco 
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in use among the savages, who paid it a religious reverence, as 
the most grateful fume with which they could propitiate their 
gods. They also highly valued its medicinal virtues in disorders 
of the head and stomach; in removing obstructions and opening 
the pores. 

In 1587, Raleigh fitted out a fourth expedition to Virginia, 
of one hundred and fifty men, under Mr. John White and 
tweive assistants. They sought in vain for the fifieen men left 
by Sir Richard Greenville; but learned from the friendly natives 
that they had been murdered by a hostile party of savages. ‘The 
Governor having returned for supplies, Raleigh attempted a 
fifth voyage, and had actually prepared a fleet, to sail under the 
command of Sir Richard Greenville, when that gallant officer 
was detained by the Queen to meet the Spanish invasion. This 
was Raleigh’s last attempt. He had now expended forty thou- 
sand pounds, nor had his colony yet taken root. The failure 
was partly owing to an unfortunate selection of a site for a set- 
tlement ; the colonists had not as yet attained a good harbour ; 
and the difficulty of ships communicating with the shore, and 
the dangers to which they were exposed upon an open coast, 
had been serious impediments to settlers. Raleigh had saga- 
eiously directed that the colonists should proceed to Chesapeak 
Bay, and there, upon some river, build a town; and he even 
granted a charter “to the governor and assistants of the city of 
Raleigh in Virginia; but his instructions had been neglected. 
The colonists do not appear to have had the industrious habits 
which are indispensable to the forming of prosperous settle- 
ments: they relied too much upon supplies from England and 
from the Indians, and did not apply themselves to clear the 
country and to cultivate it, in the spirited manner in which the 
Western settlers now invade the wilderness, and convert forests 
into farms and villages, towns and states. 

It was hoped by one of Raleigh’s friends, ‘that her Majesty, 
‘who had christened the colony, and given it the name of Vir- 
*ginia, would deal after the manner of honourable godmothers, 
* who, seeing their gossips not fully able to bring up their children 


'*themselves, are wont to contribute to their honest education, 


‘the rather if they find any towardliness or reasonable hopes of 
‘ goodness in them.’ But the Spaniards now found the Queen 
rather too much occupation at home; and Raleigh was compelled 
at length to abandon his project ; he, therefore, in 1587, assigned 
his patent to Thomas Smith and other merchants in London. 
Though the colonists were soon dispersed, the English continued 
to trade with the natives, and thus kept upan intercourse with the 
new world, until a permanent settlement was made by the Vir- 
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gina Company in the beginning of the next century. But to 
Raleigh, is due the honour of first projecting and of keeping 
up by his persevering efforts and expensive expeditions, the 
idea of permanent British settlements in America. His name 
is thus associated with the origin of the Independent States of 
North America, and must be reverenced by all who, from liberal 
curiosity or pious affection, study the early history of their 
country. 

Nearly coeval with the patent of discovery, and probably 
to supply him with the means of meeting the expense, the 
Queen granted him a monopoly for the vending of wines, which 
involved him in a controversy with the University of Cambridge, 
throughout which, he displayed a moderation which evinced his 
reverence for letters and for that seat of science. With Sir 
Andrew Gilbert, his brother, he was united in planning a voy- 
age for the discovery for the North-West Passage, and in bear- 
ing the expense of it, which scheme, through the skill and 
courage of Captain John Davis, after three voyages, was 
crowned with the discovery of Davis’ Straights. 

Sir Walter Raleigh continued to increase in favour with the 
Queen, and was appointed by her to various places. After be- 
ing made Senechal of Cornwall and Exeter, and Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries; he was advanced to the post of Captain of 
the Queen’s Guard, and Lieutenant General of Cornwall, and 
was nominated one of the Council of War to prepare for the 
Spanish Armada. ‘Though every arrangement was made to 
meet the enemy on shore, Raleigh was of opinion that he should 
be encountered at sea. He thought, it seems, as he afterwards 
said in his history, in his advice to King James—‘ although 
‘the English will no less disdain than any nation under Heaven 
* can do, to be beaten upon their own ground, or elsewhere by a 
‘ foreign enemy, yet*to entertain those that shall assail us with 
‘ their own beef in their bellies, and before they eat of our Ken- 
‘ tish capons, I take it to be the wisest way. To do which, his 
‘ Majesty, after God, will employ his good ships on the sea, and 
‘ not trust to any intrenchment on shore.’* 

Raleigh had a command on shore, but was so impatient for 
action, that he put off with a gallant company of volunteers in 
several private ships, and joimed the English fleet off Port- 
land on the third day after they had followed the Spanish Ar- 
mada ; and was engaged from morning to evening in one of the 
bloodiest fights. Elated with their success, some of the officers 
advised that they should grapple with the Spaniards, and ter- 
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minate the contest at once; but, Raleigh, estimating the advan- 
tage which the enemy would have in the close encounter from 
the size of their ships, and the superiority of their soldiery, re- 
commended that the English should continue to annoy them 
with cannon, hang upon their skirts, and wait upon fortune. 
This counsel prevailing, the pursuit was kept up with an occa- 
sional fight, until the Spaniards arrived in the Straights, be- 
tween Dover and Calais. And now the Euglish gentry flocked 
to join the fleet in volunteer ships ‘as untoa set field where 
‘ immortal fame and glory was to be attained, and faithful ser- 
‘ vice performed to their prince and country.’ 

Off Calais, the English at midnight let loose their fireships, 
which struck such terror into the enemy, that they cut their 
cables; and thus, some ships run foul of each other, others 
got ashore, many were burnt, more taken, and the whole fleet 
dispersed. After this, the Spaniards may almost be said to 
have abandoned the enterprize, though their misfortunes did 
not terminate here, for those that escaped the fight met with 
such storms in the Northern seas, as completed the disasters 
and defeat of this vain-glorious attempt upon the religion and 
liberties of England. | 

It has been said, ‘ that there was not a worthy or famous fa- 
‘ mily in Spain, that lost not a son, a brother, or a kinsman, 
‘ in this expedition ; while among the English, only one Captain 
‘was killed, Cock by name, whose christian name, Fuller 
* mightily laments the loss of.’ Raleigh drew upa circumstan- 
tial and lively account of the Spanish defeat, to which he often 
alludes in his history. Besides the Queen’s favour he obtained 
from her an augmentation of his wine patent. It was a ton- 
nage and poundage upon wines; a project it seems of Raleigh’s, 
of whom it has been observed, ‘ that though he gained much 
‘at court, yet he took it not out of the exchequer, or merely out 
‘ of the Queen’s purse, but by his wit, and the help of the prero- 
‘ gative ; for the Queen was never profuse in delivering out her 
‘treasures; but paid many and most of her servants part in mo- 
ney, and the rest in grace.’ In fact, Sir Walter was a mono- 
polist, and thus improved his fortune; this may account for his 
unpopularity, for the people, however, they might admire his 
parts, were not pleased with the wit by which he found his way 
into their pockets. When his interest was not concerned, no 
one had juster views of the freedom of industry ; for in Parlia- 
ment, he opposed the act for sowing hemp, upon the ground, 
‘ that he did not like this constraining of men, to manure or use 
* their ground at our wills; but rather let every man (said he) 
‘ use his ground to that which it is most fit for, and therein use 
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*his own discretion; for halsers, cables, cordage, and the like, 

we have plentifully enough from foreign nations.” On his 
way from Portugal, atter having served under Drake and Nor- 
ris, in the action at the Gronire and burning of Vigo, and obtain- 
ed a golden chain from the Queen, he visited Ireland, where he 
had a seignory of 1200 acres, the fruits of the Munster rebel- 
lion; and renewed his friendship with Spenser, the poet, who 
resided near his own Mulla on a forfeited estate, the gift of the 
Queen.’ His friendship with the poet, was furmed, when they 
were both in the service of Earl Grey, in the Irish wars; the 
latter being the deputy’s secretary. This friendship ripened into 
patronage, as Sir Walter’s fortunes improved; and after the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter succeeded to his place 
in the affections of Spencer and the care of his fortune. Dur- 
ing the visit, they complimented each other in verse; and 
Spencer preserved, in a pastoral, a record of their mutual dit- 
ties. Raleigh’s song was 


* All a lamentable lay 
Of great unkinduess and of usage hard, 
Of Cynthia the lady of the sea.” 


Whence it is inferred, that he was under the Queen’s displea- 
sure. He, however, carried the poet from Lreland with him to 
court, and made his peace with the incence of The Fairy Queen; 
which he not only persuaded Spenser to publish, but ushered forth, 
with commendatory verses ina congenial strain of allegory and 
flattery. He had himself written a poem in praise of the Queen, 
called Cynthia, which he suppressed, preferring that his “ little 
bark” should “ pursue the triumph” and partake of the gale 
“of The Fairy Queen.” This must have been, however, from 
sheer modesty. For Spencer addresses him as the “ Summer 
Nightingale; fears ‘ to unseason his tuneful ear with his rus- 
tic madrigal ;” admits that he only is fit this argument to write, 
and humbly submits. 


* Yet ‘till that thou thy poem wil’t make known, 
Let thy fair Cynthia’s praises be thus rudely shown.” 


A critic of that day, after illustrating the rules of English 
poesy by examples drawn from Sir Walter’s poems, adds, ‘for 
‘ditty and amorous ode I find Sir Walter Raleigh’s vein 
‘ most lofty, insolent and passionate;’ and does not hesitate to 
rank him with those courtly poets, ‘who have writ excellently 
‘well, Edward, Earl of Oxford, Thomas, Lord Buckhurst, and 
* Henry, Lord Paget.’ 
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Of that poetry, which extorted such profuse praise, the only 
verses that will bear reading, are a song to be found in Wal- 
ton’s Complete Angler, if Raleigh, indeed, be the author of it. 
The rest is like the poetry of most patrons, all our knowledge 
of which is derived from the poets who commend it. How- 
ever profane the offering, it is commonly all that poets have to 
give; and posterity ascribes to gratitude what the patron re- 
ceived for truth. If Raleigh failed in poetry, he was but too 
successful in love. That which the Queen overlooked in Lei- 
cester and Essex ; in Raleigh, who was not so much of a favour- 


ite, she justly and severely punished. Having had an affair of 


gallantry with a maid of honour, the beautiful daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, the Queen’s ambassador to Scotland ; 
they were dismissed the court, and Raleigh was thrown into 
prison. He made the only reparation in his power to the 
Queen and the injured lady; with whom he lived in conjugal 
harmony, and from whom in his misfortunes, he received the 
most tender and faithful services. 

Being impatient of his disgrace, and relying upon the mag- 
nanimity of his royal mistress, and his own extensive and iutre- 
pid genius, he determined to extend still further his fame, in 
the province of discovery, and to improve his fortunes from the 
treasures of the new world. In the pursuit of an object which 
might at once fill his capacious mind, dazzle his romantic fan- 
cy, exhaust his daring spirit of enterprize, and put his forti- 
tude to the severest test, he selected the extentive, magnificent 
and unexplored region of Guiana. The Spaniards were under 
the impression, that an empire richer than either Mexico or 
Peru, was yet to be explored ; in whose capital of El-Dorado, 
every thing glistened with gold, from the idols in the temple to 
the utensils of the kitchen. Various expeditions had been fitted 
out by private adventurers, immense sums of money expended, 
incredible labours achieved, dreadful sufferings endured, of 
famine, storms, shipwrecks and pestilence, and lives prodigally 
expended in the vain pursuits. These accounts, with which 
Raleigh was familiar, only quickened his ardour and hardened 
his courage. The natives upon the coast had frequently spoken 
of this golden region, and the better opinion seems now to be, 
that they had indistinct notions of the empire of Peru, rather 
than designed to mislead and bewilder the Spaniards, with ly- 
ing accounts of an imaginary empire. Raleigh, in the confi- 
dence of his genius, or under the delusions of a romantic tem- 
perament, seems to have believed that this discovery and con- 
quest was reserved for him, and that he was destined like Cortes, 
er Pizarro, to add a golden empire to his country, and to pour 
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into the lap of his-royal mistress, those treasures which would 
enable her to conténd with Spain on the theatre of the world; 
and at length froi this foothold, to extend the arm of conquest 
over the Indies—the envy, the pride, the glory, and the strength 
of Spain. For Raleigh thought ‘ that the kingdoms which the 
‘ King of Spain had endangered, the armies, garrisons and navies 
‘ he maintains, the great losses he has sustained of 100 sail of 
‘ great ships in his Armada (after which he begins again like 
‘a storm to threaten shipwreck to his enemies) ; that all these 

‘ great abilities did not arise from the trades of sack and seville 
‘ oranges, nor from ought else that either Spain, Portugal, or 

‘any of his Provinces produce, but from his Indian gold that 
‘endangers and disturbs all the nations of Europe, creeps into 
‘their councils, purchases intelligence, and sets bound loyalty 
‘ at liberty, in the greatest monarchies thereof.’ 

With such views, Raleigh fitted out a fleet chiefly at his own 
expense, being aided only by Lord Howard the Admiral, and 
Sir Robert Cecil. He commanded in person, and sailed for 
Trinidad, where, after collecting his ships before proceeding to 
the continent in order to gain the hearts of the Indians, he at- 
tacked the city of St. Joseph, where he found several caciques 
in chains, whom he released, while he made a prisoner of the 
governor, who had been engaged in making 1 inquiries about the 
country, and obtained from him all the knowledge in his posses- 
sion. 

Having manned his boats with one hundred men, he deter- 
mined, notwithstanding the lateness of the season, to explore 
the country. He met ‘with great difficulties at the onset from 
the shallows and the mazy streams, upon the coast; but at 
length, he got into the great Amana, a branch of the Orinoque. 
Rowing against a rapid current and exposed to the fires of 
the line, with provisions at first stale, then corrupt, and at 
length totally inadequate, the ardour of his men was quite ex~ 
hausted ; and it was only by the indomitable spirit of Raleigh, 
and his submission to every privation, and his ingenious artifi- 
ces to lead them on, that they were induced to persevere, until 
happily they arrived at a beautiful and plentiful country, where 
their senses were cheered with the landscape, and their appe- 
tites gratified with the fruits of a tropical clime. Raleigh in 
his glowing pictures has, no doubt, indulged his fancy ; but the 
country presented every thing that could put i? into action. 
The sky, the forests, the streams, the flowers, the fruits, the 
birds, the beasts, the fish, even the reptiles and insects, of an 
equatorial region, had a novelty and splendour, that appeared 
like enchantment to a aorthern imagination. Instead of that 
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‘“‘ burnt up zone,” which the ancients thought it unsafe even to 
approach, nature seemed as from a warm embrace, to have 
produced what eye before had not seen, nor ear heard, and 
which almost surpassed the conception of an European intellect. 
After having refreshed themselves at one of the Indian villages, 
they came upon the steps of some Spaniards, who had been in 
pursuit of gold and found some of the ore. Raleigh pursuaded 
himself, that he was in the neighbourhood of gold mines, and ob- 
tained some information whick might afterwards be useful; but 
the season would not, with his limited force, allow him to ex- 
plore them at this time. He, therefore, continued to ascend 
the river, and after a few days, passed into the waters of the great 
Orinoque. For many days he prosecuted his voyage up this 
magnificent river, and at length arrived at the Province of 
Aromia, at the distance of six hundred miles by the course of 
the river from the sea. There he was visited by the aged King 
Topiowary, who not only brought him provisions, but some of 
that fruit, the pine-apple, which King James afterwards, in his 
admiration of its exquisiteness, and his zeal for the palates of 
kings, declared was “ too delicious for a subject to taste of.” 
When this savage king whom Raleigh extols, “ for his gravity, 
judgment, and good discourse, without the help of learning or 
breeding,” and other native Princes understood the cause of 
his coming, which it seems was no other than to deliver them 
from the tyranny of the Spaniards; it is not surprising, that 
they should not only tell him all they knew of Guiana, but some- 
thing more, and entertain him not merely with golden opinions, 
but with the story of a tribe or nation, who had their eyes in 
their shoulders, and their mouths in their breasts; and of the 
Amazons who differed only from the sisterhood in Asia, by pre- 
serving the right breast. Raleigh was engaged in matters of 
too much moment to go in quest of these monsters. He does 
not say that he saw any of them. Indeed, he expressly says: 
‘ for my own part, I saw them not, but am resolved that so 
‘many people did not all combine or forethink to make 
*the report.’ His faith in the Amazons was confirmed by his 
learning; for in his History of the World, in the chapter in 
which “ it is showed by way of digression, that such Amazons 
have been and are;”’ after citing the authorities of J. Solinus. 
Pomponius Mela, Ptolemy, Pliny, Claudian, Diodorus Siculus 
Herodotus, Ammianus Marcellinus and Plutarch, among the 
ancients ; and Orellana as reported by Francis Lopez and 
Ulricus Schmidel among the moderns, he concludes; ‘ I have 
* produced these authorities in part to justify my own relation 
‘ of these Amazons, because that which was delivered to me 
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‘ for truth by an ancient cacique of Guiana, now upon the river 
‘of Pahamena, since the Spanish discoveries, called Amazons, 
‘ that these women still live and govern, was held for a vain and 
‘ unprofitable report.’ 

Upon a second conference with Topiowary, Raleigh was ad- 
vised, from the distance of Guiana, and the smallness of his 
party, to make no attempt upon it this year, and, indeed, not to 
renew his efforts until he had secured the alliance of the neigh- 
bouring tribes. He still, however, kept up the search for gold, 
and found upon inquiry, that the plates of gold worn by the 
natives, were from the sands of the streams, and that there was 
also a mine, some of the ore of which he obtained. Keymis, a 
confidential officer, was sent in pursuit of it, and believed, and 
led Raleigh to believe, that he had been in the neighbourhood 
of it. 

The real riches of Guiana, if he did not overlook, he seems 
not to have valued as they deserved: for in point of fertility of 
soil it rivals Egypt itself. For twelve feet in depth, the earth 
is a stratum of pure manure, and as such, has been actually 
carried to Barbadoes. In some parts, thirty crops of rice may 
be raised in succession. Nor are these forbidden treasures, for 
the climate of Guiana is the mildest and most salubrious of any 
tropical country hitherto inhabited by Europeans. After en- 
countering a violent storm upon the cvuasts, the boats returned 
to the ships ; but one man having died during the expedition, 
and scarcely any suffered from sickness. He concluded his en- 
terprize as he had opened it, by burning a Spanish town. Most 
of these voyages of discovery were enriched by some prize from 
the Spaniards, or graced with some infliction upon her colonies. 
The latter always insured the adventurers a favourable recep- 
tion from the Queen, a politic princess, who carried on hos- 
tilities against her arch enemy as much by private, as public 
forces. The cupidity and mahgnity of her subjects supplied the 
place of a public treasure. Upon his return to England. Raleigh 
prepared an account of his exploration; and that the public 
might not be disappointed, he not only gave a most accurate 
description (as Camden admits) of the countries he bad seen, 
but of those that he desired to see, particularly ‘a relation of 
the great and golden city of Manoah, called by the Spaniards, El 
Dorado.” This, we may presume, was by way of preparing his 
countrymen for the exploit he had reserved for another voyage, 
that after this fair vision they might not be too much dazzled 
with the brilliant reality. 

It appears to have met with most favour from the poets, for 
it gave rise to, not only a Latin copy of verses, but an heroic 
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poem in English, of near two hundred lines. The versifier, 
confounding the prophetical with the poetical character, fore- 
tells the prosperity and splendour of the new colony of New 
Britannia— 

smooth Guiana’s breast.” 


But the Queen had neither leisure nor money for such expen- 
sive projects; and Raleigh was left to prosecute his discoveries 
and combat the enemies to them, by himself Though he had 
neither got to El Dorado, nor brought back anything but some 
marcasite and a small specimen of golden ore, the jealousy of 
his rivals would not admit that even this gold was Guianian;: 
and they charged him with purchasing it on the African coast. 
‘Surely the singularity of that device (says Raleigh) I do not 
well comprehend ; for my own part, [ am not so much in love 
with long voyages, as to devise thereby to cozen myself’ 

He still determined to keep up an intercourse with the coun- 
try, and in six months after his return, he despatched Keymis 
with two ships. Keymis brought the intelligence of the disap- 
pointment of the Indians,;who had expected a visit from Raleigh 
with a greater force; and reported that he had seen from afar 
the mountain adjoining the gold mine, which had been pointed 
out to him before; but though he was but fifteen miles at one 
time from it, he returned without any farther exploration. 

In the meantime Raleigh had gone against Cadiz as the second 
in command, Drake and Hawkins being nowdead. The Spa- 
niards, after the death of these gallant seamen, having threat- 
ened an invasion, the Queen resolved to encounter their fleet in 
their own ports. The English fleet, with a detachment from 
Holland, sailed for Cadiz, with ten thousand soldiers on board. 
The enterprize was entrusted to Lord Admiral Howard and the 
Earl of Essex, with a council of war, of which Raleigh was the 
second in nomination. Raleigh, as admiral, also commanded a 
squadron. The fleet arrived off Cadiz before any intelligence 
of their sailing had reached the enemy. It was determined, 
during Raleigh’s absence from the bay of St. Sebastian’s, on 
the service of intercepting the Spanish ships that were escaping 
from Cadiz, to attack the town first with the land forces, and 
the Earl of Essex bad commenced the debarkation of his soldiers 
in boats, in the face of a raging sea, by which some of them 
had been destroyed, when Raleigh came on board of the Earl’s 
ship and protested against the rash step. Essex ascribed it to 
the admiral, who had refused to enter the harbour with the fleet, 
until the town was taken by the army, and requested Raleigh 
to move him to change his determination. Raleigh promptly 
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visited the admiral, demonstrated the impossibility of effecting 
a landing from the boats, and procured an order for the fleet to 
attack the enemy in the harbour. When Raleigh on his way, 
called from his boat to Essex, “‘ Entramos, Entramos,” the 
Earl in an ecstacy, threw his hat into the sea, and began te 
weigh anchor. Some time was required to take in the soldiers 
from the boats ; and during the night, arrangements, by the ad- 
vice of Raleigh, were made for ordering the fight the next day. 
The charge of the van was assigned to Raleigh, not, however, 
without some objection on the part of the Lord Admiral’s 
brother, Vice-Admiral Howard, who left his ship and took the 
command of a small vessel in the vanguard. With the first streak 
of day, Raleigh therefore weighed his anchor, and got the start 
in the Warspite. He passed Fort St. Philip, which commanded 
the mouth of the harbour, and seventeen galleys drawn up to 
flank the entrance, without returning their fire, and bore down 
upon the great galleons, which lay under the guns of Fort Pun- 
tal, to which they had retired on descrying the advance of the 
English fleet. He soon came to anchor abreast of the galleons, 
and opened his battery upon them. ‘The rest of the van, who, 
on their way had driven the galleys from their moorings, now 
joined him. By ten o’clock, the engagement became so furious, 
that Essex, who by the Queen’s regard for his safety, had been 
ordered to be kept out of the advance, could no longer restrain 
his impetuosity, but breaking from the body of the fleet, came 
up in his ship and anchored next to Raleigh, who still kept 
ahead. The night before, Raleigh having recommended that 
the galleons, which he thought the Spaniards would burn rather 
than surrender, should be boarded in fly-boats after they had 
been battered by the Queen’s ships, now, when his ship was 
almost in danger of sinking, went on board of Essex and de- 
clared to him, that if the fly-boats came not up, he must board 
in the Queen’s ship, for he might as well burn as sink. Essex 
assured him on his honour, that he would second whatever 
Raleigh might attempt. In the meantime, Sir Thomas Vere 
shot ahead of Raleigh’s ship, and afterwards Lord Howard, 
whereby Raleigh’s became the third ship instead of the first, 
but this position Raleigh instantly changed upon regaining his 
ship, and by placing her across the channel, secured to himself 
his first post. Thus jealous was he of his honour, and eager 
for glory in the height of the engagement and in the greatest 
extremity. He resolved that if his ship sunk, she should go 
down gloriously at the very head of the van. 

The fly-boats, through some misunderstanding among the 
officers, not being brought up, Raleigh, seconded by Essex and 
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Lord Thomas Howard, prepared to board the galleons. Hav- 
ing put out a warp to bring his ship alongside of the Spanish 
ships, their Admiral ordered their cables slipt, to run them 
aground and fire them. ‘Two, however, were taken, and the 
others blown up. The fight thus terminated by two o’clock, 
with a spectacle which Raleigh represents as truly lamen- 
table. Some of the enemy in despair, drowned themselves; 
others half burnt, leaped into the sea; many hung at the 
ropes ends over the ships sides, under the water up to their 
lips; and more swam with deep and bleeding wounds till shot 
in the water. These tragical incidents were succeeded by 
the rapid and wide spread blaze of the ships on fire, the cries 
of the wounded burnt to death ; the firing and bursting of the 
ordnance enveloped in flame; and by a deafening explosion 
and dazzling, but almost momentary, illumination, followed by 
a dread silence and thick darkness; “a lively figure, (says 
Raleigh) of hell itself.” 

Immediately after the naval victory, the English landed with 
Essex at their head, and repelling a party of horse that oppos- 
ed them, pursued them to the town and entering it almost with 
them, carried it by storm, with but little loss. Raleigh having 
been wounded by a splinter in the leg, was borne on shore with 
the Lord Admiral, but did not remain, and returning to the 
fleet, strongly urged the immediate capture of the merchant 
ships inthe port, but before the commanders, by sea and land, 
could agree as to the seizure, or the ransom proposed, the 
Duke of Medina ordered them to be set on fire. The prize by 
sea and land was, nevertheless, considerable, though Raleigh 
complains of not having got his share. He says, ‘ what the 
‘ Generals have gotten I know least, for my part, I have got- 
‘ten a lame leg and deformed.’ Under his disappointment, 
he seems to have forgotten already the glory of originating the 
sea-fight, of leading the vanguard, and always keeping a 
head, in one of the most daring and brilliant actions of that 
memorable reign. Either Raleigh, as his enemies have charg- 
ed, was covetous as well as ambitious; or perhaps, heroes, 
after the fight, may have no more elevation than other men, 
and the same appetite for gain. Success, it may also be 
observed, commonly only increases our desires; and the he- 
roes of letters, as well as of arms, too often instead of being 
satisfied with the fame of their achievements, sigh after that 
wealth, which in the order of Providence, is generally more 
justly assigned to those who have made it an object of their 

ursuit, and the spur to their industry. ‘Two months after, Sir 
Walter’s return from Cadiz, he despatched a ship to Guiana 
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under a Captain Berrie, who brought back no gold, but many 
golden accounts. 

In the island voyage, as it has been called, to the Azores, 
Essex had the command, and Raleigh was Vice-Admiral. The 
fleet met with many misfortunes at sea, and the enemies of 
Raleigh endeavoured to excite the jealousy of Essex against 
him, and were but too successful. After a reconciliation, they 
determined to attack Fayal; and Essex set sail for that place 
before Raleigh; but Raleigh arrived there first, and awaiting 
the arrival of Essex until he feared that a further delay would 
enable the enemy to resist any attack; Raleigh landed with 
his own troops, and took the town and forts. In effecting a 
landing, and in his advance to the forts, his person was much 
exposed; but he refused, least he should discourage his men, 
to lay aside his red scarf which was a conspicuous mark for the 
enemy’s shot. When Essex arrived, he was not a little cha- 
grined to find the victory achieved, and so far forgot the glory 
of England and himself, as to threaten Raleigh with exempla- 
ry punishment; but his jealousy soon gave way to better dispo- 
sitions. On their return to England, the Queen had too much 
discernment not to perceive with whom the fault lay ; and 
though Essex continued her favourite, Raleigh obtained her 
confidence. In 1599, she made him the Vice-Admiral of the 
greatest fleet she ever raised. 

In relation to the fall of Essex, it does not appear, however 
just cause Raleigh had for resentment against that nobleman, 
that he did any more than his duty required in the offices he held 
under the Queen. The plot of Cobham and Raleigh to assas- 
sinate Essex, Blount, at his execution, admitted was “ a mere 
colour.” ‘To the end of the Queen’s reign, notwithstanding, 
her returning kindness for the memory of Essex, and remorse 
for his death, Raleigh held his various offices, and among others 
that of Governor of Jersey, and sustained no diminution of her 
esteem. Among Queen Elizabeth’s ministers, Essex had some 
more dangerous enemies than Raleigh, though they had the 
art to hold him up to Essex and to the people as his rival and 
chief foe. This led Essex, in his correspondence with King 
James, to represent Raleigh not only as his enemy, but as ini- 
mical to the succession. Raleigh was also of a party that would 
have imposed some terms upon the successor. When James, 
therefore, came to the throne, Raleigh was not only coldly re- 
ceived, but deprived immediately of some of his appointments. 
Cecil, though more unfriendly to Essex, and at the head of the 
party against him, had so successfully reconciled himself to 
James, before the deathof Elizabeth, that he was received with 
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marks of distinguished favour, and continued in his office as 
chief minister. It was rather galling to Raleigh to see him in 
possession of power, while he was totally excluded from the 
royal councils and favour. Whether moved by envy or sus- 
pecting treachery, he indiscreetly furnished the King with a 
representation of the ill offices of Cecil and his father to the 
unfortunate Mary. But the King more readily forgave her 
enemies than his own. Cecil continued in power, and could 
hardly be expected to forget this attack upon it. Excluded 
now from court, and being also very unpopular as the enemy of 
Essex, whose memory was dear to the people, Raleigh became 
discontented, and associated with disaffected persons, and 
among others with Lord Cobham, a weak and unprincipled but 
wealthy nobleman. Some Popish priests had engaged in a 
very absurd plot for the murder of the King and his family, 
and for transferring the crown to the Lady Arabella Stewart ; 
and about the same time, Cobham had held some intercourse 
with the Flemish Ambassador, who was endeavouring to nego- 
tiate a peace for Spain; and had idly talked to Raleigh, as if 
he could procure money for him from the Ambassador for advo- 
cating the peace. Cobham became acquainted with the plot of 
the priests through his brother Broke; and when they, with 
Cobham, were apprehended, he from timidity, being drawn into 
a confession, passionately because he understood Raleigh had 
spoken of his associating with the Ambassador’s agent, dropt 
some accusation against Raleigh, which he, however, after- 
wards retracted; yet because Broke had confessed that Cob- 
ham had formerly told him that Raleigh was concerned, not 
only ‘in the bye but the main,” though even this, Broke at his 
execution recalled: upon this hearsay of the hearsay of such 
senseless jargon, he was accused of high treason, and without 
confronting Cobham with Raleigh, though he repeatedly chal- 
lenged it at his trial, he was found guilty of the whole treason, 
though the plots were distinct; Lord Coke, then attorney 
general, saying in his speech, ‘that the treasons were like 
‘ Sampson’s foxes, joined in the tails, though the heads were 
‘ severed.’ 

Though Cecil, Raleigh’s capital enemy, and the rest of the 
eommissiouers for his trial, and all the judges and counsel were 
against him; though Raleigh was at that time the most unpo- | 
pular man in England, he defended himself with such a know- 
ledge of law, such clearness, such steadiness, such pertinacity, 
and yet with such temper, that it has been said, ‘ that save that 
‘ it went with the hazard of his life, it was the happiest day of 
‘ his life.’ ‘The two first that brought the news to the King, 
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(says Sir Dudley Carlton,) were Roger Ashton, and a Scotch- 
man; ‘whereof one affirmed, that never man spake so well in 
times past, nor would do in the world to come; and the other said 
that wh+ reas when he saw him first, he was so led with the 
common hatred, that he would have gone one hundred miles to 
see him hanged, he would ere he parted, have gone a thousand 
to have saved his life. Ina word, never was a man so hated 
and so popular in so short a time.” The truth however is, what- 
ever impression his defence may have made upon the audience, 
the court and the jury, it could not procure his acquital. They all 
thought he had defended himself, as if he were innocent. But 
the court and jury had prejudged, that the enemy of Essex, the 
discarded statesman, the fallen courtier, must be disloyal: there 
was a plot, Cobham was concerned in it; he was a weak man, 
a friend of Raleigh, who alone had the head for a conspyracy. 
Raleigh must, therefore, be a traitor. Cecil had his revenge 
to satisfy; the King detested the enemy of Essex and of his own 
power ; to the people he was equally odious; Sir Edward Coke 
thought it a fair occasion to show that he was not unfriendly to 
Essex ; and the judges and jury were prepared to serve the 
King and his minister against the most unpopular man in Eng- 
land. It was in vain that Raleigh appealed to the statutes of 
Edward, which required two witnesses in treason ; he was told 
they were repealed. He asked for Cobham’s signature to his 
confession ; he was told it was sufficient proof without a sub- 
scription. He produced Cobham’s retraction ; he was charged 
with having artfully procured it. ‘ He insisted that the common 
trial of England is by jury and witnesses ;’ and entreated that 
his accuser might come ‘ face to face and depose.’ The Chief 
Justice told him there was no law for it. Raleigh then entrea- 
ted for this as a grace, ‘let him (said he) be brought, being 
‘ alive, and in the house, let him avouch any of these things, and 
‘ I will confess the whole indictment, and renounce the King’s 
‘mercy.’ Cecil, however, said (having before consulted the 
judges) ‘ you know the law of the realm, that my Lord Cob- 
‘ ham cannot be brought.’ 

The more skill he displayed, the more the Court were con- 
firmed in his guilt. Sir Edward Coke fought for victory. ‘I 
‘am the more large (said he) because I know with whom I 
‘deal: for we have to deal to-day with a man of wit.’ Ra- 
leigh’s dexterity only exasperated him; he exaggerated the evi- 
dence, brought out all his rhetoric, bespattered him with abuse,* 
and repeated his remarks so often, that upon his saying ‘ I want 
thin Seo Night for I thou thee.”—Shakspeare is thought to allude t» 
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‘ words sufficient to express thy viperous treason ;’ Raleigh 
could not avoid the retort, ‘1 think you want words indeed, for 
* you have spoken one thing half a dozen times.’ He also in- 
terrupted Raleigh so often, that even Cecil, at last relented ; 
‘ it is his last discourse, give him, leave him, Mr. Attorney ;’ 
and afterwards, ‘be not so impatient good Mr. Attorney, give 
‘ him leave to speak.’ Here, (says the reporter,) ‘ Mr. Attor- 
‘ney sat down in a chafe and would speak no more ’till the 
* Commissioners urged and entreated him.’ The trial is a vivid 
picture of the manners of that age. The accused, at this time 
was, perhaps, the greatest man in England, the last of those 
great men equally distinguished for wisdom and conduct, who 
gave character to the age of Elizabeth; a man of a compre- 
hensive genius, of daring spirit and of splendid accomplish- 
ments. His fame as a great navigator, an enterprizing disco- 
verer, and a successful commander by sea and land resounded 
over Europe. He was adorned with the unfading glories of the 
Spanish defeat and the greener laurels of Cadiz and Fayal. 
He was not dismayed by his hazardous situation ; vor discon- 
corted by the new arena in which he was to contend for a life, 
which had been so often ventured in the battles of his country ; 
in a technical court of justice without counsel, he defended him- 
self against a capital charge with a temper, a skill, a spirit, 
which alarmed his opponents, and converted the audience 
from foes to friends. 

The prosecutor was the greatest lawyer and one of the great- 
est patriots of his day ; at the head of a profession, which, by 
the wise institutions of his country, rivals that of arms, in the 
honours to which it leads, and the wealth which it insures ; then 
enjoying a professional fame which, though not so ripe as that 
which has since identified his name with that Common Law 
which will endure as long asthe English and their descendants 
in every quarter of the globe, shall reverence freedom ; was yet 
sufficiently mature to have been allied with humanity and cour- 
tesy; and from whom might have been expected some of the 
sympathies of kindred genius, towards ‘a great man fallen :” 
yet what are the epithets which Coke applies to Raleigh: 
notorious traitor,” ‘vile and execrable traitor,” ‘“ Spanish 
heart and English face,” ‘ viper,” “vile viper,” ‘ damnable 
atheist ;” and what eagerness does he discover, that the accused 
may not escape him: taking every advantage, misconstruing 
and perverting the law, offering all kinds of evidence, and ex- 
aggerating the weakest ; and discovering the utmost impatience 
at anything like a successful defence or any approach to a con- 
elusive argument, on the part of the accused. The gross epithets 
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are an evidence of a coarse and unpolished age ; but the manage- 
ment of the prosecution proves not only a devotedness to power 
which, it is to be feared, will display itself whenever a victim 
is to be sacrificed to please a king or gratify the people ; but an 
ignorance of and inattention to the very elements of freedom in 
the administration of criminal justice. However plain many of 
these principles appear now to us, they have been of very slow 
growth, and can only be preserved by the most inflexible ad- 
herence to them under all possible circumstances. ‘They must 
become the inveterate habit of the courts. The escape of the 
guilty, in obedience to the general rules of criminal evidence, 
should never be the subject of peevish complaint against the laws 
or their administrators. If they sometimes, nay often screen 
the guilty, it should never be forgotten that they are the only 
safeguard of the innocent. 

The sentence against Raleigh was not executed, but he was 
confined to the tower. By the earnest solicitations of his lady, a 
part of his personal estate was remitted to him by the crown, for 
the payment of his debts and the maintenance of his family. 
The King also granted him his forfeited life estate in Shel- 
burne, which in the former reign he had entailed upon his son. 
Lady Raleigh was also permitted to reside with him in the 
tower. ‘These alleviations of his calamity had begun to recon- 
cile him to it, when the rapacious favourite of the king, Carr, 
afterwards Earl of Somerset, having discovered a flaw in 
Raleigh’s settlement, induced the King to have it set aside at 
law, and to make him a grant of the estate. Thus, for “ want 
of a word,” (as Raleigh says) his family were beggared, and he 
deprived of an adequate maintenance. No importunity of Ra- 
leigh, who addressed a moving letter to the worthless minion, 
could induce him to relinquish his grasp. Raleigh had a mind 
of too much hardihood for despondency ; and he sought relief 
from his distresses in the resources of his genius and the pursuit 
of science and letters. ‘These recommended him to the Queen 
and to Prince Henry. The Queen he relieved of a fever by a 
preparation which his knowledge of chemistry enabled him to 
make; which “great cordial” (as he has styled it) was afterwards 
administered to the Prince, but came too late. It was, as he 
has informed us, for the instruction of this prince, a youth of 
rare promise, that he applied himself to the writing of his His- 
tory of the World. He had obtained the Prince’s confidence ; 
had been consulted by him on some affairs of state, and wrote 
for him many valuable tracts. The Prince was pleased to say 
of Raleigh, “that no king but his father, would keep such a bird 
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Prince Henry procured from the King, who compensated his 
favourite for the loss, a grant of Raleigh’s estate, intending to 
restore it to him, but his sudden death defeated his benevolent 
design, and the King returned it to Carr, but not without first 
paying to Raleigh one-third of its value. During his long con- 
finement, he wrote upon various subjects; but his great work 
was the ripe fruit of his imprisonment, for which he would never 
have found leisure but for that calamity. His literary fame is 
owing to his luckless fate. Had he continued a statesman and 
courtier, he never could have devoted himself to that laborious 
undertaking. How much of the fame of great men has arisen 
from the depth of affliction and disgrace! The philosophical 
writings of Cicero and of Bacon, and the histories of Raleigh and 
Clarendon, we owe as much to their misfortunes as their genius. 
The History of the World was published just before the meeting 
of Parliament in 1644. It has passed through eleven editions, 
besides being abridged, and is still read not only for instruction 
but delight. In the early part of the work, he dives into the 
depths of theology, treats of the unknown and unknowable, and 
wanders deeply in the mazes of rabbinical learning. He has 
devoted a chapter of fifteen sections to the place of paradise, 
and another of four, to its two chief trees. Though he does not 
adopt the opinion of those who place paradise under the equi- 
noctial line, he repels the objection of Thomas Aquinas, of * its 
distemperate heat ;” for recollecting, probably, the climate of 
his beloved Guiana, he says—‘ Now we find that these hottest 
‘regions of the world, seated under the equinoctial line, or near 
‘it, are so refreshed with a daily gale of easterly wind (which 
‘the Spaniards call the Brize) that doth evermore blow strong- 
‘est in the heat of the day, as the downright beams of the sun 
‘cannot so much master it, that there is any inconvenience or 
‘ distemperate heat found thereby ; next, the nights are so cold, 
‘fresh and equal, by reason of the entire interposition of the 
‘earth, (as for those places which I myself have seen near the 
‘ line and under it) I know nv other part of the world of equal or 
‘better temper. And the greatest part of those regions have so 
‘many goodly rivers, fountains and little brooks, abundance of 
‘ high cedars and other stately trees casting shade, so many sorts 
‘ of delicate fruits ever bearing, and at all times beautified with 
‘blossom and fruit, both green and ripe, as it may of all other 
‘ parts, be best compared to the Paradise of Eden: the boughs 
‘and branches are never unclothed and left naked, their sap 
‘creepeth not under ground into the root, fearing the injury of 
‘the frost, nor doth Pomona at any time despise her withered 
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‘husband Vertumuus in his winter-quarters and old age.’* He 
does not admit that the tree of knowledge was the Ficus Indica. 
* For this Indian fig-tree is not so rare a plant as Becanus con- 
‘ceiveth, who, because he found it no where else, would needs 
‘draw the garden of Paradise to the tree, and set it by the river 
‘Acesines. But many parts of the world have them; and I 
‘myself have seen twenty thousand of them in one valley, not 
‘far from Pana in America. They grow in moist grounds, and 
‘in this manner: After they are first shot up some twenty or 
‘thirty foot in length, they spread a very large top, having no 
‘bough or twig in the trunk or stem ; for from the utmost ends 
‘of the head branches, there issueth out a gummy juice, which 
‘ hangeth downward like a cord or sinew, and within a few months 
‘reacheth the ground, which it no sooner toucheth, but it taketh 
‘root, and then being filled both from the top boughs and from 
‘his own proper roots, this cord maketh itself a tree exceeding 
‘hastily From the utmost boughs of these young trees, there 
‘fall again the like cords, which in one year and less (in that 
‘world of a perpetual spring) become also trees of the bigness 
‘of the nether part of a lance, and as straight as art or nature 
‘can make anything, casting such a shade and making such a 
‘kind of grove as no other tree in the world can do. Now one 
‘of these trees, considered with all his young ones, may, indeed, 
‘shroud four hundred or four thousand horsemen if they please , 
‘for they cover whole vallies of ground where these trees grow 
‘near the sea-bank, as they do by thousands, in the inner part of 
‘Trinidad. The cords which fall down over the banks into the 
‘sea, shooting always downwards to find root under water, are 
‘in those seas of the Indies where oysters breed, entangled in 
‘their beds, so as by pulling up one of these cords out of the 
‘sea, I have seen five hundred oysters hanging in a heap there- 
‘on; whereof the report came that oysters grew on trees in 
*India.’t 

These lively digressions, however out of place in a regular 
history, in which he relates from his personal observation, con- 
stitute the charm of the work; they give it a freshness and 
originality, and bring into lively contrast ancient and modern 
story, and thus reflect their mutual lights. But it is not only 
in these obscurer parts of history in which imagination has so 
much scope, and where the poets and rabbins are the best au- 
thority, that Sir Walter excels. He appears to have mastered 
the authentic parts of the Grecian and Roman history, and is 
not a mere compiler from ancient annals, but brings his good 


* History of the World, b. i. c. 3. 6 8. t Ibid. b. i. c. 4. §2. 
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sense and experience to our aid in his reflections on the charac- 
ters of men, the manuers of nations, and the causes and conse- 
quences of events. 

One would not have expected from Raleigh what he says of 
courage, in speaking of Alexander the Great.‘ For his per- 
‘son it is very apparent that he was as valiant as any man, a 
‘disposition, taken by itself, not much to be admired ; for I am 
‘confident that he had ten thousand men in his army as daring 
‘as himself. Surely, if adventurous natures were to be com- 
‘mended simply, we should confound that virtue with the hardi- 
‘ness of thieves, ruffians and mastiff dogs. For certainly it is 
‘ noways praiseworthy but in doing good things and in the per- 
‘ formance of those lawful enterprizes in which we are employed 
‘for the service of our kings and commonweals.’ 

It is, perhaps, among the most learned books in the English 
language, there being scarcely anything relating to human na- 
ture, upon which he has not touched. Though he has been 
called a free-thinker, and was once charged by his enemies with 
atheism, he appears to have been familiar with the sacred 
scriptures. Asa specimen of his skill as a commentator, a 
passage may be referred to on a much controverted subject of 
late. 

‘I find not in seripture (says he) any warrant to oppress men 
‘with bondage, unless the lawfulness thereof be sufficiently in- 
‘timated, where it is said that a man shall not be punished for 
‘the death of a servant whom he hath slain by correction, if the 
‘ servant live a day or two, because he is his money, (Exod. 21. 21) 
‘or else by captivity of the Midianitish girls, (Num. 31. 9) which 
‘were made bond slaves, and the sanctuary had a part of them 
‘ for the Lord’s tribute. Doubtless, the custom hath been very 
‘ancient; for Noah (Gen. 9. 25) laid this curse upon Canaan, 
‘that he should be a servant of servants, and Abraham had of 
‘ Pharaoh, among other gifts, men servants and maid servants, 
‘ (Gen. 12. 16) which were none other than slaves. The Chris- 
* tian religion is said to have abrogated this old kind of servility, 
‘but surely they are deceived that think so. St. Paul desired 
‘the liberty of Onesimus, whom he had won unto Christ ; yet 
‘wrote he for this unto Philemon by way of request, craving it 
‘asa benefit, not urging it as a duty. Agreeable hereto, is the 
‘direction which the same St. Paul giveth unto servants. Let 
‘every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called ; 
‘art thou called, being a servant,* care not for it, but if thou 
*mayst be made free, chuse it rather. (1 Cor. 7. 20. 21.) In 


* AOYTAOS a slave.—See Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon. 
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‘England we had many bond servants, until the time of her last 
‘civil wars; and I think that the laws concerning villainage are 
‘still in force, of which the latest are the sharpest. And now 
‘ since slaves were made free, which were of great use and ser- 
‘ vice, thereare grown up a rabble of rogues, cut purses and other 
‘the like trades ; slaves in nature, though not in law.’* 

Warburton commends the conclusion of the history for the 
grandeur of its sentiments and expression. The whole would 
be too long for insertion, especially after so many extracts ; but 
it closes with this burst. ‘O eloquent, just and mighty death! 
‘whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded; what none 
‘hath dared, thou hast done; and whom all the world hath flat- 
‘tered, thou only hast cast out of the world and despised,: 
‘thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all the 
‘ pride, cruelty and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
‘these two narrow words— Hic jacet.’ 

It does not appear, that the publication of his history directly 
contributed to his release from prison. Though the King was 
himselfan author, he might not have favoured the work. Roy- 
al authors are as subject to jealousy as others. It has been 
said that some of his courtiers-led him to believe, ‘ that it was 
‘a secret history, and that Scotch faces were to be seen in it 
‘struck upon old Jewish, Babylonian or Assyrian shoulders.’ 

His long imprisonment had softened the minds of his ene- 
mies; his great work had excited the feelings of the nation 
in his behalf; the Queen befriended him; Cecil was now dead; 
Somerset in prison; and the friends of Villiers, the new favour- 
ite, had received a bribe. These causes conspired to his dis- 
charge. He also proposed to renew his old project, and to go 
in quest of a gold mine in Guiana, a country which he had ex- 
plored, in which King James had by a charter authorized set- 
tlements, and with which Raleigh had kept up an intercourse 
while in prison. Raleigh, when released from prison, raised 
ten thousand pounds sterling, and assisted by other adventurers, 
fitted out a fleet to proceed to Guiana, under the King’s com- 
mission ; which was granted, notwithstanding the remonstran- 
ces of the Spanish Ambassador, who denounced the voyage as 
piratical and hostile. 

By the commission, he was authorized to fit out a fleet, and 
appointed sole governor and commander of all persons under 
him, with power over them ‘in cases capital and criminal as 
‘well as civil;’ and with authority in case of rebellion or muti- 
ny by sea or land, to exercise martial law. Various difficul- 


* History of the World, b. v. c. ii. p. 585. 
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ties and delays impeded the voyage: he touched at several 
Spanish ports on the way, observing towards them the most 
guarded and peaceful deportment. Not Jong after the arrival 
of the fleet at Trinidad, Raleigh was seized with a fever, which 
brought him near to the last extremity ; while slowly recover- 
ing, as the season was far advanced, he was obliged to plan 
the expedition which he could no longer lead. They had been 
received by the Indians with the greatest cordiality ; who recog- 
nized Raleigh as an ancient visiter. To Keymis, who profess- 
ed a knowledge of the site of the mine, was committed the 
command of the boats that were to ascend the river, with strict 
instructions to pursue steadily the discovery, and to act against 
any Spaniards who might oppose them, only on the defensive. 
Raleigh remained with the fleet to meet any attack which the 
Spaniards might make on it by sea, and secure an asylum to the 
boats on their return. Raleigh’s son, who had all the intrepid 
courage and romantic ardour of his father, went with the Key- 
mis. They proceeded up the river in pursuit of the mive; 
but being attacked by the Spaniards, they not only defended 
themselves, but were led in the heat of the action to pursue the 
flying enemy, towards an inconsiderable town called St. Thomas, 
where young Raleigh being killed, they stormed the town 
and set it on fire. ‘This death completely disconcerted, Key- 
mis; and though he afterwards ascended the river towards 
the mine, yet when he found himself impeded by the shal- 
lows in the river, the depth of the thickets, and by frequent 
attacks from the Spaniards, who had made some attempts at 
opening the mine, he abandoned the enterprize. Keymis upon 
his return to the fleet, being reproached by Raleigh for the 
death of his son, the burning of the town, and the relinquish- 
ment of the search, in a fit of despair committed violence on 
himself.* Among the papers brought from St. Thomas’, was 


* This single fact is, we think. a sufficient answer to Hume’s long vindication of 
James I. Raleigh was a soldier, and had been, as we have seen, not only a gallant but 
a rash one. te would never have reproached Keymis for the death of his son, if 
his life has been lost in gallantly assailing a post which he had been ordered or coun- 
selled to attack. If the capture of St. Thomé was, on the other hand, a rash and 
unauthorized measure of Keymis, the reproaches of Sir Walter Raleigh would be 
most keenly felt. Again. if the whole expedition had been, as Hume supposed, 
intended and prepared for plunder, on what ground could Keymis have been at all 
reproached for doing that which he had been appointed to perform, for capturing 
the only post the Spaniards then held on the Oronoque :—or why censured for not 
exploring the mountainous districts of Guiana, if the capture and plunder of cities 
had been his immediate object: or why, in short, should Raleigh have continued idle 
during the expedition of Keymis, and have quit the coast immediately on his return, if, 
as Hume suggests, his real object was to have acquired by piracy the means of pur- 
chasing a pardon at home. On the contrary, Raleigh appears to have been ano | 
chagrined. The mines, the mountains, at least, to which Keymis on two prece 
ing voyages had, by his own accounts, approached within a few miles, were not 
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the very letter in which Raleigh had communicated in confi- 
dence to the King his whole plan. This satisfied Raleigh, 
that the Spaniards had been too well prepared for him to au- 
thorize his making a second attempt at the present time; and 
dreading the fleet, which they might send to intercept his 
now disheartened crew, he determined to withdraw for the pre- 
sent, purposing at first, to refit in Virginia or Newfoundland. 
His crew having, however, become disorderly, and even risen 
into mutiny and imprisoned him for atime, he determined 
after quelling them, to return to England. As soon as it was 
known in Europe that a Spanish town had been burnt, and 
several Spaniards killed, the Spanish Ambassador broke intothe 
roval presence, exclaiming with insolent familiarity, ‘ Pirates, 
‘ Pirates, Pirates.’ 

Now, though the English title to Guiana, according to the 
laws of discovery, authorized the expedition to it; though the 
King well knew that Raleigh’s voyage was to that country ; 
though it had been allowed to proceed, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the crown of Spain, and after Raleigh had 
furnished a sketch of his project ; though it was notorious that 
he had sailed with a considerable force ; though he was autho- 
rized by his commission to defend himself; though it seems to 
have been understood among the European States, as a kind of 
law of nations for the Spanish settlements in the new world, 
that all differences were to be settled there by the parties on the 
spot, and that arms were to decide everything: yet, as the King 
in the mean time, was aiming at a Spanish match which bade 
fair to yield more honour and treasure than the mines of Guiana; 
and as the artful Gondomar had deluded the King with the 
fear, that Raleigh’s outrage might defeat his favourite policy, 
it was determined, upon reasons of state, to sacrifice him to 
Spain. 

Though Raleigh, weighed down by sickness and age, and the 
death of his hervic son, returned to England with a heavy 
heart, it does not appear that he had the remotest idea, that 
he had forfeited his life by the unhappy termination of his en- 
terprize. He was, therefore, proceeding with all despatch for 
London, after having landed at Portsmouth, when it was deem- _ 
ed prudent at court, before he took the alarm, to despatch a 


visited, the party had turned aside, and young Raleigh killed in a milityry enter- 
prize, which made no part of the real object of the expedition, and the command- 
er must have felt that while every object of this voyage had been defeated, he 
would probably incur the censure an‘ displeasure of his own government. Hence 
the bitterness of his reproaches to Keyimis, reproaches which caused that gailant 
officer to put an end to his life. 
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spy with a power to apprehend him, after watching and entrap- 
ing him. It was so long before Raleigh could be induced to 
lieve his life at hazard, that he neglected several opportu- 
nities of escape, and was, after some feeble attemps to fly, 
lodged in the Tower. In the mean time, the thief-taker, that 
had been sent after him, under the guise of friendship, tak- 
ing the advantage of a mind overwhelmed by grief and sick- 
ness, had become privy to some efforts of flight and some petty 
artifices for delay, which were exaggerated against him, with 
all the zeal and malignity of a hireling. Raleigh being lodg- 
ed in the Tower, it was now pretended, that his gold mine was 
altogether a fabrication to procure his release ; and it was for- 
gotten in the determination to sucrifice him, that Guiana had 
long been a favourite object with Raleigh; that twenty years 
before, he had visited it at a great expense, explored it, favour- 
ably impressed the natives with his views of settlement, urged 
the Queen to colonize it, published a glowing account of it, 
and always contended that it would be found to be fruitful in 
gold. Nor was it adverted to, that he was not let out of prison 
merely to go in search of gold, as the price of his head ; and that 
when released by a concurrence of circumstances, he might 
have abandoned the enterprize if he had thought fit, or at any 
rate could have purchased an abandonment of it, as he had 
bought himself out of prison. It cannot be fairly doubted, that 
Raleigh, whatever might have been the faith of others, firmly 
believed that Guiana was a golden region, and would prove, 
upon a rigorous search, rich in mines ; though the extent and value 
of them could only be ascertained by founding a colony there. 
This seems to have been the object which he aimed at from first 
to last; and he probably hoped by his last voyage to excite the 
King or private adventurers to such an undertaking ; and if he 
had been fortunate enough to procure more undoubted evidence 
of golden mines there, he might have given rise to a colony, 
and thus restored his fame, retrieved his fortunes, and acquired 
the confidence of the crown. This would appear to be a more 
rational account of his design, than the supposition of a hostile 
voyage meditated by him against Spain. The burning of the 
tty town of St. Thomas during his absence, seems much more 
ike an accident in a principal action, than the object of the 
expedition. He could have found richer towns, and no better 
defended, if spoil had been his object. He held that he had a 
right to penetrate into Guiana, whether he found Spaniards 
there or not, in pursuit of those mines, which he had discov- 
ered when he first explored the country ; and the King was dis- 
tinctly informed where he was going, and might have known 
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whether there were Spaniards there or not, and in authorizing 
defence implied that opposition might attend the search, 

That Raleigh, knowing the pacific temper of the King, and 
feeling his own suspected condition, should venture upon a 
voyage of plunder, wih the hope of making his peace with 
the spoils, implies a folly and audacity entirely foreign to his 
character. 

The inevitable consequence of such a defeated project would 
have been immediate flight; to return to England after a piracy 
which had produced no prize-money to buy a pardon, was the 
last consummation of human folly. This position is so strik- 
ing, that it was pretended against the notorious fact, that he had 
been brought back a prisoner by his crew; a slander which 
he refuted with his dying breath. 

The King, aware of public opinion, would not venture to bring 
Raleigh to trial for piracy and making war upon Spain: he 
knew he could not have found a jury to convict him. The old 
attainder was therefore resorted to. It was alleged that Ra- 
leigh had never been pardoned; as if a formal pardon were 
necessary, when no attempt had ever been made to execute the 
infamous verdict; when Cobham and Grey and Markham had 
been pardoned on the scaffold ; when, after fourteen years of 
imprisonment, Raleigh was not only released from prison, res- 
tored to his liberty, and allowed to leave the country upon a 
distant voyage, but entrusted hy the King’s commission with 
the command of a fleet ; appointed the governor and comman- 
der of the forces under him, and authorized to exercise martial 
law. 

Lord Bacon had considered this commission a pardon; for 
when, no doubt, a formal pardon, if it had been deemed neces- 
sary, could have been purchased of the Crown, Raleigh was 
told by him, ‘Sir, the knee-timber of your voyage is money. 
‘Spare your purse in this particular, for upon my life you have 
‘a sufficient pardon for all that is passed already, the King 
‘ having uoder his broad seal made you admiral of your fleet, 
‘and given you power of the martal law over your officers ang 
soldiers.’ 

The Judges having been directed to proceed to execution 
against him, he was ordered to be taken from the Tower to 
the bar of the King’s Bench. The next day he was brought 
into court with a fever upon him ; when the King’s attorney 
prayed execution of the old judgment of treason, and concluded 
with expressing his compassion in the quaint language of the 
day, ‘for (said he) the accused hath been a star at which the 
‘world have gazed, but stars may fall, pay, they must fall, when 
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‘they trouble the sphere wherein they abide.’ Raleigh, excu- 
sing his voice, now enfeebled by sickness, pleaded his Majesty’s 
late commission, which having clothed him with the power of 
life and death, implied the pardon of him in whom such confi- 
dence was reposed ; ‘a trust (said Raleigh) undertaken for the 
‘honour of my sovereign, and to enrich his kingdom with gold, 
‘of the ore whereof this hand hath found and taken in Guiana.’ 
Then, proceeding to account for the miscarriage of that enter- 
pize, he was interrupted by the Chief Justice, who very briefly told 
him that treason could not be pardoned by implication. Raleigh 
now threw himself upon the King’s mercy, and expressed the 
hope that the old judgment, whose harshness his Majesty had 
himself admitted, would not now at this remote day be revived 
against hin. The Chief Justice replied, that under that judg- 
meut Raleigh had long since been dead in law, but had been 
spared hitherto by the King’s clemency ; but that new offences 
had stirred up his Majesty’s justice to revive what the law had 
forinerly cast upon him. ‘1 know (said he) that you have been 
‘valiant and wise, and [ doubt not you retain these virtues, for 
‘now you shall have occasion to use them. Your faith hath 
‘heretofore been questioned, but I am resolved you are a good 
‘christian, for your book,* which is an admirable work, doth 
‘testify as much, I could give you counsel, but | know you can 
‘apply to yourself far better than Lam able to give you. Yet, asif 
reluctant to quit so fair an opportunity of displaying his rhetorie, 
he proceeded, ‘I give you the oil of comfort, though in respect 
‘].am a minister of the law, mixed with vinegar. Sorrow will 
‘not avail you in some kind; for were you pained, sorrow 
‘would not ease you; were you afflicted, sorrow would not re- 
‘lieve you; were you tormented, sorrow would not content you; 
‘and yet the sorrow for your sins would be an everlasting com- 
‘fort to you. As todeath, vou must do as that valiant captain 
‘ did, who, perceiving himself in danger, said in defiance of death, 
‘ Death thou expectest me; but maugre this spite, [ expect thee. 
‘Fear not death too much, nor fear death too little ; not too 
‘much lest you fail in your hope, nor too little lest you die pre- 
sumptuously.’ ’ 

Of his witty consolation, the Chief Justice was not sparing ; 
but the respite of some time to “settle his affairs and mind,” 
‘which leisure (said Raleigh) | beseech you, think that I crave 
‘not to gain one minute of life, for being now old, sick and in 
‘disgrace, life is wearisome to me,’ was refused to him; for 
though the King was then absent fiom London, a warrant for 
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his execution, dated the day of his sentence, was immediately 
roduced, and the execution ordered for the vext day, the 29th 
of October, 161%. Thus as his son, Carew Ruleigh, observed, 
‘his father was condemned for being a friend to the Spaniards, 
‘and lost his life for being their enemy.’ 
In the Gate-house that night he, probably, wrote the copy of 
verses which were there found in his Bible— 


* Even such is Time! who takes in trust 
‘Our youth, our joys, and all we have ; 

* And pays us but with earth and dust: 

* Who in the dark and silent grave, 
‘When we have wandered all our ways, 
‘Shuts up che story of our days. 

* But from that earth, that grave and dust, 
*'The Lord shall raise me up, I trust.’ 


In a conversation with the divine who attended him on the 
scaffold, he expressed great contempt for death, which, he said, 
he had never feared ; and deciared that he would rather die on 
the block than by a fever. He ascribed his composure to his 
trust in the goodness of God. He eat his breakfast on the morn- 
ing of his execution, and smoked his pipe with as much indif- 
ference, as if he was only going upon a journey. 

He was taken to the Old Palace Yard, Westminster. He 
ascended the scaffold with a serene aspe:t, and saluted the per- 
sons present. He expressed some apprehension of being inter- 
rupted by the return of his fever, and hoped that those who were 
near him, would ascribe any failure of voice or paleness of coun- 
tenance to that disorder, and not to the fear of death. Then 
looking towards a window, where were the Earl of Arundel and 
other noblemen, he raised his voice that they might hear him; 
upon which they left their seats and approached the scaffold. 
He then denied that he had been brought home as a prisoner 
by his crew, and calling upon his officers for the truth of his 
assertion, affirmed that, on the contrary, he had suppressed a 
mutiny in his ship, and, in the fearlessness of innocence, had 
brought back his men to their duty and to England; and, turning 
tothe Earl of Arundel, he appealed to him whether he had not 
redeemed the pledge given in the gallery of his ship, of returning 
to England, whether successful or unfortunate.“ Those (said 
Arundel) were the last words you said to me.” He solemnly 
denied that the expedition to Guiana was a feint to procure his 
liberty. 

His own condition reminding him now of the unhappy fate of 
Essex, he disclaimed the charge of having attended his execu- 
tion from malignity or triumph; and only regretted that he had 
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not been seen by Essex, to have been reconciled to him, when 
that nobleman with that purpose inquired for him from the 
scaffold, for though of a contrary faction, he called God to wit- 
ness that he had no hand in his death, nor bore him any ill 
affection. 

He concluded, to use his own words, ‘and now IJ intreat you 
‘will all join me ia prayer to that great God of Heaven whom 
‘I have grievously offended ; (being a man full of vanity, who 
‘has lived a sinful life in such callings as have been most in- 
‘ ducing to it, for I have been a soldier, a sailor and a courtier, 
‘which are courses of wickedness and vice, which his Almighty 
‘ guodness will forgive me ;) that he will cast away my sins frora 
‘me, and that he will receive me into everlasting life. So 1 take 
‘my leave of you all; making my peace with God.’ Then sa- 
luting his friends, he said, ‘I have a long journey to go, there- 
‘fore must take my leave.” When he had taken off his gown 
and doublet, he asked to see the axe; and repeating his request, 
said, ‘Do youthink Lam afraid?’ Feeling the edge of it, he said, 
“ This is a sharp medicine, but it is a sound cure for all diseases.’ 
Upon being asked how he would lie on the block, he replied, 
“if the heart be right, it is no matter which way the head lies.’ 
Having reclined his head, after a short pause, he raised his 
hand; at which signal, his head was severed at two strokes; 
his body remaining unmoved. 


Art. VIL.—Prodromus Systematis naturalis Regni Vegetabilis, 
sive enumeratio contracta ordinum, generum, specierumque plan- 
tarum hucusque cognitarum, juxta methodi naturalis normas 
digesta. Auctore AUG. PyRAMO DE CANDOLLE. Paris. Pars I. 
1024. Pars II. 1825. Pars II. 182s. 


In the rapid increase of knowledge which has distinguished 
the close of the eighteenth and the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, every department of science has felt the anima- 
ting influence of improvement. . The spirit of investigation is 
on all sides awakened and excited, and if its intensity has not 
increased, the circumference in which it moves, is constantly 
becoming more wide and more undefinable. ‘The work before 
us may well suggest such reflections. It is scarcely a century 
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since botany began to claim any of the distinctions of science ; 
at a much later period it was considered as so small a branch of 
the department of natural history, that it was generally included 
in it as a subordinate, although a favourite study. Even now it 
may be correctly viewed under the same aspect ; but so won- 
derfully have the branches of this great stock expanded, that 
botany can be said now to comprehend many ramifications de- 
pendent on itself, each of which may occupy and amuse the 
leisure hours of a long life. Vegetable physiology, the distri- 
bution of plants as well as of animals comprehending the prin- 
ciples of classification, descriptive botany, or an examination 
and description of all the species of which the vegetable kingdom 
is composed, and even the history of the science, are each of 
them inquiries of great extent. In descriptive botany, instead 
of the limit which was once supposed to circumscribe its objects, 
instead of the ten thousand species which Linnzus, with all his 
information and in the height of his enthusiasm, believed would 
comprehend all the existing forms of vegetable life, we will not 
say, in the language of poetry, that ten thousand times ten 
thousand are rising up before us, but it is well known that the 
ascertained species are rapidly approaching to one hundred 
thousand, and new species, we might almost say new genera if 
not families, are annually added to the long catalogue of re- 
corded names. This immense multitude, while retaining the 
distinct and characteristic features of vegetable life, is yet sub- 
divided by strong lines of demarcation into many separate tribes. 
The first and most obvious division is that which removes from 
the great mass—though we sometimes begin to doubt which is 
the larger portion —all those whose organs of reproduction are 
obscure or hidden, those cryptic races, which the greet father of 
classification supposed to delight in secret wedlock, giving no 
manifestation of the mysterious law by which their fornis are 
perpetuated, even in many of their modifications affording some 
support to the anphilosophical doctrines of equivocal or spon- 
taneous generation. This class is itself distributed into several 
families, the Filices, Musci, Alge, Lichenes and Fungi of the 
Linazan school, each of which has exclusively occupied the at- 
tention of distinguished naturalists, and still offers to persevering 
and successful sagacity, the rewards which science bestows «n 
those who raise the veil that conceals from common observers 
her arangements and her principles. Even among the phe- 
nogamic plants, where the characters are more obvious and 
intelligible, and the size and structure more conspicuous, the 
fumbers are multiplying so rapidly, that the memory can 
scarcely pursue them, and the powers of discrimination, if not 
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lost, would be bewildered were it not for that spirit of system 
which has arranged and introduced order into this mighty mass, 
and is constantly endeavouring to trace out the minute but 
powerful chords which connect the segments together, while 
it assigns to each portion, to each group, to each individual 
member or being, its appropriate and characteristic qualities. 
Yet with all the aids that science can furnish, this division may 
increase so much, that it will become necessary to distribute 
the task of examination among many associates, and each, 
instead of grasping at the whole must be content with viewing 
distinctly and accurately a limited portion. Perhaps in a short 
time it will become common even for eminent botanists, to de- 
vote themselves to some of those large and prominent groups 
in the vegetable kingdom, that constitute the natural families 
or orders, and thus by studying minutely and critically the sepa- 
rate parts, the conjoined labours of many will finally render 
the whole science more correct, more complete, more distinct, 
and more harmonious. 

Let no one be discouraged because his knowledge, though 
not his labours will apfear to be circumscribed ; because he can- 
not as his predecessors were supposed to do, view the vast domain 
of nature as well in its minute details as in its general outlines. 
It is not in one department only that the march of science is 
moving on, as if in an interminable pregress. Audax Japeti 
genus, the aspiring race of man is always aiming at objects that 
seem beyond its powers. By these efforts to compass the unat- 
tainable, it is perpetually advancing, and though it is now 
become arduous even to reach the bounds which have already 
been explored, yet the humbler aspirant if he do not labour to 
extend those bounds, to become himself a discoverer, may hope 
to examine carefully avd accurately the space which has al- 
ready been traversed. In every branch of knowledge, in all, at 
least, which depend on facts for their support, the increase and 
improvement has been great and rapid. In every department 
of natural history, the same results which we have noticed in 
botany are also perceived. Zoology is no longer the study of 
one individual ; quadrupeds, and birds, and fish, and insects, 
are become distinct pursuits. Even the different orders of 
insects, as of vegetables, have attracted and fully occupied 
different observers, and their forms, and habits, and splendid 
drapery have been noted and delineated, until the imagination 
is almost become wearied with contemplating the boundless 
variety of organized beings, and the variety scarcely less 
boundless of habits, instincts and qualities. Let no one, we 
repeat it, be discouraged if in this wide theatre his occupation 
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and researches should appear to be more restricted. He profits 
by the labours of all; and if he can no longer bestow a very 
minute inspection upon each member of each group, where 
‘numbers without number” crowd around him, yet his gene- 
ral views will be more correct and satisfactory, his generaliza- 
tions more true and more profound, as they will be derived from 
the determination of a greater number of individual facts. By 
the division and subdivision of research, the myriads, whom no 
one person could examine and describe, will all fall to the al- 
lotment of some inquirer, and be made to afford some items to 
the general mass of human knowledge. 

Nor should the perpetual expansion of this circumference 
deter the lover of natural history from engaging in its study. It 
should rather be a gratification to him that his occupations will 
be interminable, that curiosity, in its own nature insatiable, 
shall be supplied by fountains in themselves exhaustless. In 
no pursuit, perhaps, in which man engages, does he enter with 
so pure and disinterested an enthusiasm, with such devoted and 
exclusive ardour. There is none in which successful results 
appear to give more unmingled pleasure. Labor ipse volup- 
tas, is the motto which should always be ins:ribed on his 
banner. When we have seen the wish expressed, that the 
valetudinarian could find “ some light and pleasant mental pur- 
suit that can be taken up and relinquished at pleasure, without 
producing much excitement,” we have been constantly remind- 
ed of the resources which natural history could supply. How 
often, and how easily could its allurements make the dyspeptic 
forget his unquiet feelings, the infirm his lassitude and distress ; 
they might even cause the fretful traveller to cease murmuring 
at rough roads, lost breakfasts or forgotten luncheons; or smooth 
the bed of him who wanders amidst the unbroken silence and 
deep solitudes of nature. 

Amidst this ample range which botany now opens to our re- 
searches, it will be proper to limit our own speculations. We shall, 
therefore, at present, confine our observations to the arrange- 
ment and distribution of plants and their subsequent description, 
and in a country where these subjects have occupied but little of 
the public attention, we may, we hope, be excused, if we indulge 
in some preliminary discussion, and offer some remarks 
which, under other circumstances, might appear inappropriate 
if not superfluous. 

We have formerly remarked,* “that it is the great aim 
of natural history, when considered as a science, to group and 
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to arrange all the productions of nature, all modifications of 
being, on such principles, that the individuals of each group 
shall be connected by common qualities, by composition, by 
structure, by habit, and as an almost necessary consequence, 
by their properties and uses.” That those, and only those 
species in each department of nature, may be thrown together 
which are intimately allied, so that the qualities which are as- 
certained to belong to one member of any group, may be ex- 
pected as a practical corollary to extend through the whole 
series. 

‘The early systems of natural history were inthis respect unques- 
tionably imperfect. The examination of natural bodies had gene- 
rally been superficial, the comparative structure of animals had 
not been studied ; chemistry, even now imperfect, was then but 
a series of crude and hypothetical opinions, and the fundamen- 
tal principles on which the science ought to rest, had not been 
thoroughly investigated. Many distinguished naturalists, be- 
cause under such circumstances, all could not be accomplished ; 
perbaps all may never be accomplished—which theory repre- 
sents as desirable, objected to system altogether, and proposed 
that the objects of nature should be considered individually and 
in detail. 

There was a period when the discoveries in natural history 
were so limited, that such an effort might perhaps have been 
successful. It is almost unnecessary to remark how imapracti- 
cable in the present state of science, would be such an attempt. 
If every quadruped, bird, reptile, fish, insect, and the still more 
imperfect animals; if every vegetable, now known, was to be 
considered and described as an independent and isolated being, 
and the characters which it may possess in common with some 
ascertained class, and order, and genus, in the great family to 
which it apparently belongs, are to be forever repeated, what. 
termination could be proposed to such multiplied and unneces- 
sary labours. How impossible to find minds so comprehensive, 
or memories so tenacious as to embrace and retain, without 
some technical aid, the varied and still unnumbered forms of 
nature. Who could pursue or connect his own studies without 
those general views which associate together multitudes of in- 
dividuals by some common characters? Who could follow or 
comprehend the labours of another? Even if these characters 
were at first selected without a sufficient examination of their 
comparative value, they still served to mark and discriminate 
many species. The cloven hoof, the horn, the canine tooth, 
the webbed foot, are all conspicuous and valuable features ; if 
they united species, not in all respects intimately allied, they, at 
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least, distinguished those which possessed some one common 
and prominent character. 

If these discussions have lost some of their ancient interest, 
if upon many of the speculations which engaged the thoughts 
of a past generation, time appear to have past his irreversi- 
ble sentence, it is yet sometimes beneficial to review these opinions, 
because it is not uncommon to find important truths mingled 
with the most inconsiderate errors, and because hidden truths have 
frequently been disclosed and established in the controversies, 
which have arisen on theories and doctrines in themselves 
inaccurate. 

Thus the discussions on this subject were productive of unex- 
pected benefit. They provoked and occasioned a critical exa- 
mination of all existing systems of classification, and of all 
which at any time had been proposed, and led, or will lead to 
a proper estimate of the value of the different characters which 
have been or perhaps may be employed in their construction. 
The founders or reformers of systems, at first generally adopt- 
ed some one principle or character, or the combination of a few 
as the basis of their arrangements. Thus, in the classification 
of vegetables Magnol founded a system on the calyx or outer 
covering of the flower ; Tournefort on the corolia; Linnzeus on 
the number and connexion of the stamens and styles; Jussieu 
on the structure of the seed and on the position rather than 
the number of stamens. In entomology, Linneus arranged in- 
sects according to the number and structure of their wings, 
Fabricius principally from their mandibles. Birds have been 
classed from their bills or their claws; and minerals either by 
composition, or external characters, or crystalline form. The 
foundations of these systems have all been contested, and these 
investigations have contributed toa gradual and progressive 
reformation. They unfolded the principles on which the true 
and natural arrangements of natural history must ultimately 
rest, even if artificial systems should for a long time be partially 
retained. 

We have spoken of systems, as natural or artificial, let us 
consider more distinctly the princij,les on which these two modes 
of classification are founded. One is established on the agree- 
ments and harmonies of internal structure, the other on the 
peculiarities or discrepancies of external form; one required 
to embrace all the analogies of organized beings, the other 
only to point out the most striking and permanent distine- 
tions. It is the aim of a natural arrangement to place toge- 
ther those which agree in all their important and fundamen- 
tal characters. Not one organ, but every organ and function, 
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and property of each substance must be ascertained and com- 
pared. In each division, each group, however it may be deno- 
minated, no individual should be admitted in which all the 
essential characters of the family are not combined. The 
genera and species into which they are distributed, should all 
possess the same essential features, with only such modifica- 
tions as shall not destroy the integrity of the character. When- 
ever these features begin to vary in a marked degree, the func- 
tions to increase or diminish, new groups must be formed, and 
this series or succession of new tribes must be continued through 
the whole domain of nature. These groups can afterwards be 
thrown into separate and larger associations connected toge- 
ther by fewer elements, and by a smaller number of the most 
important characters, and this process can be repeated and 
continued, until they are all resolved, or rather traced upwards 
by fundamental characters, to one or other of the three pri- 
mitive forms of sensitive, vegetative or inorganic existence. It 
is obvious therefore, that such an arrangement requires a pro~ 
found investigation of the composition and structure of every 
form and substance, which nature has produced. It must asa 
consequence very slowly acquire perfection. It calls for the 
co-operation of every student of natural science. Even if sur- 
rounded with difficulties, it should constantly be considered as 
the chief object of our inquiries, as the final limit of our re- 
searches. Linnaeus, to whom more than to any individual, natu- 
ral history has been indebted for its arrangements, almost for 
its creation as a science, while he constructed and used artiti- 
cial systems, because knowledge in his day admitted of no 
other, yet looked to natural arrangements as the ultimate aim of 
all our studies. ‘ Methodus naturalis ultimus finis botanices 
est et erit,” is his strong and pointed expression, and in another 
place he adds, ‘ Primum et ultimum hoc in botanicis deside- 
ratum est.” 

Artificial arrangements are generally established upon a few 
important and permanent features, in which a great number of 
individuals have been found toagree. They facilitate in the first 
instance the determination of species, because a smaller number 
of characters, frequently a single one, is sufficient for this purpose. 
Their chief value, therefore, is the readiness with which they 
enable us to arrange any newly discovered objects among the 
groups or sections already established, or to recognize any ob- 
ject which has already been described. But they tell us nothing 
more than the position of any individual in an arrangement in 
which his essential qualities have not been considered. Their 
great defect is that they direct the attention toe exclusively te. 
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those characters which, in the formation of each method, are 
employed as the governing or guiding principle. Frequently 
these become the only object of research. Sometimes organs 
or functions, far more important in the seale of existence than 
those which have been assumed as essential in an artificial clas- 
sification, are overlooked or disregarded, and we are thus fre- 
quently presented not only with an imperfect, but a distorted view 
of nature. It must, therefore, happen occasionally if not constantly, 
that these systems connect together forms which are not truly 
allied, and that their principles are technical and hypothetical, not 
comprehensive and profound. When in a natural arrangement, 
the real place of any individual is determined, his nature, his 
composition, his structure, his habits, his qualities, are at once 
announced—his form may indeed vary from that of his associ- 
ates, but his essential attributes must all correspond. When, 
on the contrary, the place of an individual is assigned in an arti- 
ficial arrangement, nothing is determined but the fact of his 
possessing a limited number of peculiar features. While the 
study of the one then is calculated to convey only a partial 
and incomplete view of the arrangements and operations of na- 
ture, the knowledge of the other requires the investigation of 
the structure, the functions, the properties, the powers of all 
created beings ; their mutual relations and dependencies ; the 
great principles that connect together the organized and unor- 
ganized occupants of the material world; the wisdom that main- 
tains in harmony, and blends into one mighty and glorious plan, 
so many jarring and discordant elements. 

While we make these acknowledgments, however, and admit 
the inferiority of artificial systems, let us not deny them their 
due merit. It is of great moment to those engaged in the ac- 
tive pursuits of natural history, that the objects once described, 
should be readily recognized, and the new species which they 
themselves may discover, may be placed in some position where 
they may be easily remembered, and made known to others. 
Artificial methods afford this convenience at present, in a greater 
degree than some of those which are now termed natural, be- 
cause the latter are by no means perfect, and leave great scope 
for hesitation and uncertainty. Neither should we forget in this 
discussion the important services which they have rendered to 
science. It is from the publication and general adoption of 
good artificial systems, that may be dated the strong impulse 
given in the middle of the last century to the pursuit of natural 
history. It was then only that the discoveries of the enterprizing 
naturalist could be rendered intelligible; that his researches 
could pervade ail nature ; that the discrepancies between objects 
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cee nearly allied and strongly resembling each other, could be 
| : clearly pointed out, that the connexion between those widely 
- separated, could be traced and determined. ‘The world then, 
; q indeed, began to be astonished at the unknown and unexpected 
peat richness of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Year after year 
2a. added to the multitudes already seen and distinguished ; every 
BY country poured forth its peculiar productions in almost inexbaust- 
ais ible abundance. And after a century distinguished by the most 
| unremitted exertions, by the most adventurous, toilsome, perse- 
et ale vering, and even hazardous enterprizes, the tide of discovery 
ag still rolls on with an unabated momentum, the labourers multi- 
ply in the vineyard, all find employment and share in the tri- 
umphs of success, and the limits of the great kingdoms of nature 
are still as undeterminate as on the proud day when the Systema 
Nature was first offered as a guide and a companion to the 
a lovers of natural history. 
| There is also another important service which artificial sys- 
4 tems rendered, perhaps, incidentally to the cause of science, 
which ought not to pass unnoticed. Besides bringing to view, 
as we have just stated, the materials for the construction of 
natural systems, without which the knowledge necessary for 
their formation, could, perhaps, never have been obtained, they 
aided in ascertaining the use and comparative value of many 
organs in the animal and vegetable economy. All, in truth, 
that have had any claim to notice, have been founded on some 
affinities which it was important to understand. Some have been 
va fortunately established on features or principles, intimately and 
essentially identified with the foundation of science itself. And 
in the discussions to which each system successively gave rise, 
as we have already had occasion to remark, the comparative 
value of the character upon which each was based, became bet- 
ter understood. Indeed, it was in these discussions that the 
value of every feature and every function that constitute, by 
) their union, the physical whole of each individual, began to be 
| studied, and the true principles of all classification to be clearly 
unfolded. 
ned But, however we may discuss or compare the particular 
; i" 4 ' methods which have been devised for the systematic arrange- 
. 4d ment of all material substances, on the great importance of 
baad classification itself, there can be little doubt. It seems, indeed, 
h) extraordinary, that enlightened minds should have questioned 
A its value; that Buffon, and some distinguished naturalists, who, 
even at the present day adopt his prejudices, should disclaim all 
str assistance from the labours of even the most enlightened wri- 
oe | ters who have devoted their talents to this subject. For if it is 
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almost necessary to our welfare to investigate the composition 
and structure of all natural bodies , the progress and duration of 
existence in every department of nature. If our comfort, our 
safety, our power, are affected by the results of these research- 
es—if it is beneficial to study the different organs, by which their 
various habits, and faculties and modifications of existence are 
produced and supported, in order to compare them intelligently 
and usefully with the functions and powers bestowed on man, 
it is obvious that we should know the nature of the object we 
propose to examine, and be able to indicate to others the iden- 
tical individual or substance we have investigated. Without 
the means of communicating this information, error and con- 
fusion would soon become inextricable; the discoveries of each 
individual would perish with him, unless, like the esoteric doc- 
trines of the ancient philosophers, they were communicated 
orally to the scholars whom he should personally instruct, and 
who would preserve by memory or by symbols, the truths and 
mysteries which had been intrusted to their care. By what ac- 
cident, by what investigation, without this technical aid, could a 
second inquirer discover and identify an object that had already 
been described, and which he might wish to examine or to em- 
ploy. The thousands or hundreds of thousands of individuals 
who compose an army, if thrown into disarray, would form only 
one tumultuous and confused crowd, in which no one member 
could readily be found, nor would there be any index to guide 
an inquirer; but let this disordered mass be once skilfully ar- 
ranged, let this collected multitude be distributed into proper 
and well-ordered ranks, into divisions, brigades, regiments, bat- 
talions, companies, platoons, then let army be added to army, 
let multitudes be heaped on multitudes, let the garb, the arms, 
the standards, be diversified as far as imagination can devise, 
yet each individual could then be immediately traced, each 
would have at all times his appropriate position. 

So it is in nature. The fields over which we roam, are cov- 
ered with vast multitudes of differing plants; these nourish 
myriads of animated beings, diversified in their forms, varie- 
gated in their colours, distinct in their habits; the sea itself 
supports its own vegetable tribes, and its sentient forms in an 
almost interminable series ; even the solid crust of the earth is 
furnished with its inorganic productions in wonderful profusion. 
In this labyrinth, where the unpractised eye is dazzled, the un- 
tutored mind bewildered ; where, to our first impressions, the 
harmony of the universe seems discord, its simplicity wildness, 
and its order inextricable confusion, it is science only that can 
guide our steps and illuminate the intricate mazes we are invited 
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to explore. It is her task to disclose the mysterious arrange- 
ments of nature, to designate the tribes and families her paren- 
tal care has formed, and to mark the tie by which each is con- 
nected with, and the limit by which each is separated from every 
surrounding family. 

In this effort many are now seriously and sedulously engaged, 
and the progress of their discoveries has been rapid and impor- 
tant. Until, however, natural arrangements shall be so far 
completed that their truth shall be rendered obvious and un- 
questionable, and their application familiar, it will be necessary 
to avail ourselves partially of artificial systems, in which every 
object is arranged upon some principle, permanent, invariable, 
easily known, as the words in a dictionary, which are placed, 
not according to any natural connexion, nor to any philosophi- 
cal deduction from origin, structure or meaning, but to the acci- 
dental position of the letters of an alphabet, in itself artificial. 

In the progress of discovery, new substances, new forms, new 
relations are brought to light. It becomes necessary to deter- 
mine under what names they shall be made known, and in what 
terms they shall be described. It has been the boast of modern 
science that it has created a language for its discoveries, and 
been enabled to explain them in phrases not vague or ambigu- 
ous, but definite and appropriate. Yet objections have been 
made and continue still to be made to this very language and 
to the terms of science. Many have considered them as tending 
to obscure what they profess to explain, others view them as 
opposing obstacles to the study and progress of science itself. 
They have been reproached for rendering difficult what might 
have been made familiar, and for clouding under the veil of a 
mysterious nomenclature, that which, in common language, 
might have becume perspicuous. These objections merit some 
consideration, at least some reply. 

Among the evils most lamented in modern times by critics, 
by metaphysicians, by men of science generally, no one has 
been more frequently mentioned than the defects and obscuri- 
ties of language—no one more complained of, than the necessity 
of using terms, which, having different significations, when ap- 
plied to different objects, which being employed in different 
senses by men having different views and capacities, create con- 
stant ambiguity and error, and frequently confuse even those 
who seek to investigate, not to embroil truth. It has been the 
constant effort of science to remove this evil, to establish as it 
advanced, terms at once new and explicit, which being employed 
only in a prescribed manner and in a restricted sense, should 
enable those who use them to avoid all equivocal phraseology. 
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In what manner shall we announce newly noticed substances or 
modes of existence, new accidents or qualities of matter, new 
forms which it may be necessary to describe ? Shall we give 
new significations to old terms, adding to the many meanings 
they already possess, and increasing, to use the language of the 
mathematicians, by a new power the chances of confusion—or 
shall we have recourse to the worst of all remedies, perpetual 
circumlocution. In every department of life, we are accustomed 
to technical expressions, which use has rendered familiar. We 
are not always conscious of the fact, even when we feel its ad- 
vantages. ‘The most common implements of art are, in truth, 
known by technical expressions employed to convey by a single 
term a complex idea. A saw, a chisel, an axe, are terms of 
this description, and ‘vho would wish to renounce their use, and 
to describe at length whenever it should be necessary to men- 
tion them, either by their forms or by their uses, the objects 
which they represent? Each day, as science advances, we are re- 
quiring and gaining new terms, and as long as they are created to 
express new modifications of for:s, new substances, new combi- 
nations or new relations, these terms all tend to render science 
more perspicuous and accurate.. Anatomy has found it necessary, 
in order to explain correctly the sizucture of the human frame, 
to give to each bone, each muscle, each ramification of nerve, 
artery or vein, distinct names, end every person who has occa- 
sion to write or speak on anatomical subjects, feels the advantage 
of having the means of expressing his opinions with clearness 
and precision. The terms of geometry are all purely techni- 
cal and scientific, and in proportion, as the definition of these 
terms has been simple and accurate, have been the accuracy and 
value of the science. Every science requires an equal advan- 
tage. It is not by a multitude of terms that knowledge is retard- 
ed, but by ambiguous expressions, by changes made from ca- 
price, by alterations in established names for trivial or unim- 
portant advantages, particularly when not called for by the 
progress of knowledge. Where terms are capable of improve- 
ment, it is proper to point out their defects, but unless they are 
positively inaccurate, unless they lead to error, it is not neces- 
sary nor advantageous to be perpetually changing them. In the 
present state of science, we cannot say what name to each organ, 
or even to each individual, is absolutely the most appropriate. 
A time will come when a great and thorough reform in lan- 
guage as well as in system must take place, but we are not yet 
prepared for this experiment. Many doubts must be removed, 
many obscurities cleared away, many things made known which 
VOL. IV.—NO. 8. 61 
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are now hidden, before we can hold a mirror up to nature and 
reflect her lights and shades correctly, before we can thoroughly 
describe her wide domains, her vast creations, distinguish her 
varied productions, and distinctly define every class, every or- 
der, every genus, every species, giving to each its real and 
essential character, its complete and peculiar description, and 
its appropriate name. 

We thus claim for natural history only what has been freely 
conceded to all other sciences, its proper systems and its peculiar 
terms. And we have made these preliminary remarks, because 
no objections are now more frequent to the study of natural 
history, than those arising from its language and its classification. 
It is the wish of many that this study should be made popular 
as it is called, without adverting to the consequence that this 
popular form would deprive it of every accurate feature, every 
discriminating power. We might, it is true, give the individual 
history of a few objects, such as the horse, the ox, the dog, be- 
eause to the members and organs, and functions of those ani- 
mals which are well known, names have already been given, 
which, although technical, use has consecrated ; and by analogy, 
these names might be extended to other objects, similar in their 
form. But when we examine beings of a different structure, 
how can we apply the same terms without producing confusion 
and even error. Shall we give, for instance, to the Antenne 
of insects, on account of their number and position, the name of 
horns, when the former are jointed, flexible, capable of being 
moved in many directions, and are organs of feeling or of some 
other sense, rather than weapons of offence? Shall we give 
to the Elytre of certain orders of the same animals, on account 
of their position and occasional motion or expansion, the name 
of wings, when, in fact, their only purpose appears to be to cover 
and protect the real and delicate wings of the insect when not 
expanded. Every organ or substance, every form or structure 
should, therefore, have its own name, and receive its appro- 
priate definition. The nature of each substance or being would 
then be easily known, the relations of each substance or being 
could readily be discovered. New beings or substances could 
take their place amid the old without confusion, and while 
the boundaries of nature would appear constantly to be enlarged, 
the symmetry of its arrangements would never be disturbed. 
This is the task which natural science undertakes to accom- 
plish, the object to which the attention of its votaries should be 
undeviatingly applied. When these preparatory labours are 
all surmounted—when the composition and forms of the mine- 
ral; the structure, the organs of the vegetable and animal king- 
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doms, and every function to which those organs give exercise 
or use, are once understood—classification becomes a subordi- 
nate object, easy and familiar, although necessary. We are 
then qualified to study and examine, not one system only, but 
all systems; to enrol ourselves, not as the votaries of one name, 
or sectaries of one school, but as ‘chartered libertines” of 
nature, free to follow where she leads, ready to advance where 
she commands. 

Before we quit the subject of terms and of language, we may 
be permitted to regret that the language which was once dedi- 
cated to science, has been, in later years, so generally aban- 
doned. It were greatly to be desired, that one language could 
be appropriated to science, that its votaries may be relieved 
from the necessity of studying many. The Latin possessed in 
this respect peculiar advantages. Having ceased to be a ver- 
nacular language, it was no longer subject to change; having 
been applied to many departments or branches of learning, it 
had already become necessary to most of those who were likely 
to apply themselves to scientific pursuits ; and it was so univer- 
sally taught in schools, that it was very generally understood. 
It had long been a common medium of communication between 
the learned of all nations. No individual was obliged to study 
more than one language besides his own, to become acquainted 
with the discoveries of men of science, in all quarters of the 
globe. Of late, however, the learned have begun to publish, 
each in his own tongue. The French, we believe, began this 
innovation, apparently from the desire of promoting the uni- 
versal use and study of their language. With the popularity 
which their poets and belles-lettres scholars had given to 
French literature, they wished to unite the additional claim 
of scientific investigation ; that this dialect might assume the 
place which the Latin once held in public estimation, and 
be the medium of intercourse and the object of study to 
all civilized, nations. This object, if it was the real one, has 
been defeated, because other nations have adopted a similar 
course. The Germans, the English, the Italians, the Swedes, 
the Danes, besides the French, now annually publish important 
accessions to science, to natural history particularly, in their re- 
spective languages. These tongues, besides the Latin, have 
already become necessary to the student. The Spanish will 
soon be added to the list, and great efforts are now making to 
transform the Russians into a learned people. Soon, besides 
the Southern languages of Europe, the Teutonic and Sclavonic, 
with all their dialects, will become necessary to him who wishes 
to keep pace with the literature and science of the age. This 
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change, therefore, while it appears to facilitate the approaches 
to knowledge, may retard instead of accelerating its real pro- 
gress. If, however, by rendering science more familiar, it has 
tended to increase the number of those who have devoted them- 
selves toits improvement, we will, at least, be thankful for this ad- 
vantage, and hope that its ultimate results may yet be beneficial. 

Our remarks hitherto have been, for the most part, general, 
extending to every department of natural history: we shall, in 
the subsequent part of this article, confine ourselves to the vege- 
table kingdom. 

in comparing natural with artificial systems, as we have done 
in the preceding pages, we have viewed them, and purposely 
viewed them, in reference to abstract principles. We have 
brought no particular methods into diseussion, but have left the 
merits of each, whether natural or artificial, to be considered 
and determined by those principles. We will now, however, 
briefly trace the progress of those that have been prominent aud 
successful, touching their history no farther than may be neces- 
sary to explain their gradual rise and developement. 

It would appear impossible that any one should engage in 
the investigation of plants, or even cast his eye over the vege- 
table kingdom, so beautiful, so varied and so vast, without 
perceiving some of the many affinities and contrasts, which are 
obvious even to the uninstructed mind, and feeling disposed to 
throw into groups some, at least, of the surrounding tribes. Yet 
the first efforts appear to have been directed by nothing but the 
most obvious utility. Aromatic, alimentary, medicinal plants, 
and plants from which wine can be made, are the four classes 
of Dioscorides, and during fourteen centuries after his death, no 
addition seems to have been made to his views or knowledge. 
The earliest efforts of modern botanists, of Dodoens, Dalechamp, 
and, in fact, of Tragus, were directed to the same objects, and 
in the same predicament must be arranged the extraordinary 
hypothesis of Porta.* Yet amidst these crude opinions, flashes 


* Porta adopted the singular idea that in many, if not in most plants, some resem- 
blance or analogy to men and animals, or to some of their members, could be traced, 
and, that the secret and hidden virtues of plants, could be detected by this simili- 
tude Some resembled the eyes, some the bladder, some the teeth, some the hair, 
some resembled the foot, the ear, the horns, the tails of animals. Some rendered 
men handsome, others fruittul, others gay or melancholy. Many of the fancied 
virtues, which the old writérs on the Materia Medica ascribed to plants, have been 
derived from these notions, which were, in truth, older than Porta, although, Sy 
haps, greatly extended by him. When the direct relation to men appeared to 
cease, new connexions were traced through the stars; and celestial influences were 
made to operate on him. Thus, the plants, with bright yellow flowers, derived 
their virtnes from the sun; the white from the moon; the red from Mars; the in 
earnate from Venus; the variegated from Mercury, &c.; and as each planet was 
supposed to act on the human frame or character, the plants related to it, were 
supposed also to share in its benign or malignant effects. 
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of light, like the glimpses of a bright day, were strangely inter- 
mingled, but they were soon obscured and for a ume forgotten. 
Lobel, in 1570, puinted out the Palme and Orchidezw and the 
Leguminose and Graminee, as distinct classes, and although, 
perhaps, he included in the two latter more than they are now 
made to contain, his observations were to some extent accurate. 
Cesalpinus, in 1583, proceeded much farther, his views of the 
fruit and seed appear to have been philosophical and profound. 
“If, (says M. Boitard,)* he did not discover a natural system, 
he at least pointed out the road to his successors. He divides 
his classes into sections founded on the situation, the disposi- 
tion, and the form of the flowers; the form of the fruit; the 
situation of the radicle; the number of cotyledons;” and on 
other points certainly less important, but so skillful was his 
arrangement, that if his ideas had been pursued and gradually 
improved, botany might long before the days of Linnzus and 
Jussieu have had its principles understood and established. It 
seems as if favourable circumstances are required even to give 
truth its power. A different bias was operating on the mind, 
and the habits and external appearance of plants were more 
examined and noticed than their minute structure. Herbs and 
shrubs and trees, were the leading divisions of many botanists. 
Then there were the plants of the waters, and the plants of 
the rocks ; the plants of the orchards and of the forests; added 
to all, to use the language of the author we have just quoted, 

¥ Pamour-propre had already taken possession of authors, each 
one wished to be the inventer ofa system.” Amidst the many 
theories to which these feelings gave birth, some very natural 
and conspicuous families, as the Cruciferae, the Leguminose, the 
Umbelliferz, the Composite, the Orchidez, the Musci, and the 
Filices, were gradually made known, and began to force them- 
selves into all systems, but no inquiry seems to have been made 
into the principles which distinguished these from other plants, 
and united them together, nothing was noticed but the obvious 
facts. The cotyledons, the stamens, the styles were noticed by 
several of the early botanists in their descriptions of plants, but 
no use was made of either of these important portions of the 
fructification, excepting in one or two instances, which we shall 
presently notice. While so much attention was paid to the 
habit and appearance, it was natuialiy to be expected that the 
corolla, the most conspicuous and beautiful organ of the vege- 
table tribes, the one which nature appears to have taken most 
pains to develope, toenrich and to adorn, should have become the 


* Manuel complet de Botanique. 2d Edition, Paris, 182¢. 
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favourite principle on which schemes of classification were con- 
structed. Many ingenious theories were built upon it, and if 
nature had been equally careful of this organ, in all plants, it 
would, perhaps have long continued the leading object of attention 
in thisscience. Rivinus in Germany, and Tournefort in France, 
made it the basis of their arrangements, which were celebrat- 
ed and popular in their respective countries. That of Tourne- 
fort was developed with so much talent, with so much botanical 
knowledge, with so many improvements in the detail and in 
the description of plants, accompanied with the first accurate 
determination of genera, that it appeared at one time likely to 
become the dominant system of Europe. But it wanted sim- 
plicity, the classes founded on this organ alone were not natu- 
ral, it was not sufficiently comprehensive, and as new plants 
were made known the number multiplied of those which had 
no corolla, or could with difficulty be placed in any of its divi- 
sions. Thus, while it acquired for its author great cele- 
brity, it did not satisfy the wants of practical men. Other dis- 
tinguished botanists were labouring to form systems, at the 
same time, philosophical and perspicuous. Magnol appears in 
his writings to have understood perfectly the principles on which 
plants ought to be arranged, and pointed out with great appa- 
rent judgment the track that it was proper to pursue. Yet the 
system which he published at the same time, and to which these 
remarks were prefixed, is founded almost entirely on the corol- 
la, and is very inferior either to that of Rivinus or Tournefort, 
and thirty years afterwards, at his death, as the result of his 
mature reflections, he left a second still worse, founded on the 
calyx. Sotrue it is, that some who, with almost prophetic in- 
spiration, anticipate the improvements that future years will 
bring forth, have themselves but an indistinct view of their own 
conceptions, they utter opinions to themselves dark, to a future 
generation clear and distinct, and which, until fulfilled, have all 
the vagueness and mystery that give to prophecy its deep inter- 
est and awful power. 

While commenting on those systems, and those only we wish 
to notice, whose principles have exercised some influence on 
the science, that of Hermann, founded on the fruit, and perhaps 
the best of those proposed, not on the structure of the seed itself, 
but on their accidents and disposition, whether naked or cloth- 
ed, whether in berries, legumes or capsules, &c. deserves to be 
noticed. Besides its intrinsic merit it serves to corroborate the 
remark we have already had occasion to make, that these pro- 
posed methods, though in some measure discordant, all tended to 
improve the knowledge of plants. Thus the arrangement of 
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Tournefort required a thorough examination of the corolla, that 
of Magnol of the calyx, that of Hermann, and afterwards of 
Siegesbeck of the seed vessels, if not of the seed itself. In this 
unsettled state, amid these and many other theories which we 
have not time to enumerate, was botany, and every other de- 
partment of natural history, when in 1735, the Systema Natu- 
re was offered to the world. The outline which it has since 
taken so many labourers to fill up, and whose portions or frag- 
ments it has required so many volumes to contain, was publish- 
ed in eight folio sheets. It contained a tabular view or arrange- 
ment of every branch of natural history, excepting the mineral 
kingdom, and presented the germ of all the future labours of 
Linneus. Independent of all other considerations, this sketch 
is now become a great bibliographical curiosity. From infancy, 
this great reformer and founder of natural science, had been 
devoted to its study. His occupations, his amusements, his 
toil, his relaxation, were all modifications of the same passion. 
At the age of twenty-three, he began to compose those works, 
which gave a new direction and character to natural history, 


. and which five years later he began to publish. He examined and 


studied, as might be expected, the systems of the day, but a 
review, it is said of a treatise of Vaillant’s on the sexes of 
plants, first led him to consider the importance of the stamens, 
and styles in the vegetable economy. He soon perceived the 
variety that exists in the arrangement and position of these 
organs ; their connexion with the fruit, and their definite num- 
bers. He discovered that they were more universal than the 
corolla, in some respects more permanent and more unchange- 
able, more easily distinguished than the peculiarities of the 
fruit, and applicable to a wider variety of cases; and more de- 
finite than any portion of the flower that had yet been employed 
in classification. He tried them as the basis of a new system, 
and every examination or inquiry seemed to justify the choice. 
Instead of requiring modification as new plants were brought 
to view, or the creation of a class of ‘anomali’’* to comprehend 
thuse that could not be forced into his established divisions, 
every discovery served to illustrate the universality of the prin- 
ciples he had adopted, every day’s experience to manifest the sim- 
plicity and facility of their practical application. A century is 
nearly gone by, and the same praises may be uttered with unabat- 
ed confidence. All that has been discovered in this age of disco- 
very has been arranged as readily in this system as if it had been 


* Many of the older systems had such classes. Johnston, (1661.) Morison, 
(1699.) Ray, and even Tourgefort kimself. 
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previously known and considered. So clear and definite and 
easy did botany become under its guidance, that if the old hesi- 
tated for some years whether they should adopt its arrange- 
ments, a race of young botanists sprung almost self-taught into 
existence, and spreading themselves, in triumph, over every 
accessible portion of the globe, loaded with ever-multiplying 
trophies, the system and its author. Such are its merits; its 
defects are those we have mentioned when speaking of artificial 
systems; that being founded on a few features or organs, it does 
not call for so comprehensive and thorough a knowledge of the 
affinities and intimate structure of plants, as must be acquired 
in the study of natural orders ; that it has directed the attention 
of its followers too exclusively, to a small portion only of those 
functions which constitute the perfect individual; that the fruit 
and seed in particular have been too much neglected in the 
Linnean school; that by using but a few characters, it includes 
in its leading divisions, groups that are in no respect allied, only 
brought together by one or two common features, whilst on the 
other hand, it has broken and separated families most perfectly 
natural. 

From 1735, Linneus continued to publish his many writings 
on natural history, which from that time, perhaps, ought to date 
its pretensions to the dignity of a science. For although his ele- 
mentary works are professedly applied to botany alone, yet the 
principles are equally applicable to every other department, 
and have improved them all. The “ Fundamenta Botanica,” 
** Critica Botanica,” and “ Philosophia Botanica,” (not pub- 
lished until 1751) contain aphorisms or discussions on the funda- 
mental doctrines of this science, while in his “ Flora Lapponica,”’ 
** Hortus Cliffortianus,” ** Genera Plantarum,” and others, sub- 
sequently published, he was successfully describing the plants 
which grew around him, and those which the enterprize of his 
pupils, and the liberal efforts of many wealthy lovers of botany 
were annually bringing to his view. At length he collected 
them all together, and in 1753 published, perhaps his greatest 
work the “Species Plantarum.” In this, for the first time, 
appeared in a general system, that innovation which has proved 
$0 great a convenience, and which probably will never be re- 
linquished in natural history, the use of trivial names. This 
novelty introduced first in his ‘“ Pan Suecicus,” in 1749, was 
immediately adopted, and has since been universally followed. 
It had formerly been necessary when speaking or writing of 
plants, to annex to the generic name some of those character- 
istic qualities which distinguish each species, as the means of 
jndicating the one it was wished to point out. What we now 
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term the specific character, in the old writers sometimes very 
long, was used as a portion of the name. It is said that the 
short, terse, pointed and precise characters that Linneus gave 
to his species, were at first designed to be used in this manner, 
and the change was not acceptable to all. But experience soon 
removed each objection, and in every vicissitude which the 
original arrangements of Linnzus will have to undergo, al- 
though many parts of his system will be modified, reformed, 
perhaps finally superseded, this will remain. He himself will 
be viewed as the great reformer and legislator in natural his- 
tory, and most of the principles which he announced will be 
held in perpetual remembrance, as the lights which guided his 
successors in their improvements and facilitated all their 
labours. 

About thirty years after the publication of the sexual system 
of Linneus, Bernard de Jussieu, professor of botany at the 
Jardin du Roi, made known that method, which is now becom- 
ing prominent in Europe, and which if not exclusively used 
must hereafter be studied by all who wish to be considered as 

“profoundly versed in this science. If its characters are less 
prominent, and more varied, than those of its great rival, 
they are more intimately connected with the structure of the 
plant, therefore more philosophically correct, and if possible, 
its extent and grasp is more comprehensive, because from its 
very principles, new orders can be established without im- 
pairing its symmetry for any new plants that cannot with 
propriety be placed in an old one. While the basis of the 
system of Tournefort was established on the corolla, of Lin- 
neeus on the stamens and styles, that of Jussieu was made 
to rest upon the seed itself. Let us look back for a moment and 
trace the progress of this principle. In 1682, Ray published 
in England his ‘“‘ Methodus Naturalis Plantarum,” and four 
years afterwards his ‘“ Historia Generalis Plantarum.” In 
these works his leading divisions, (if we except the ancient error 
or prejudice, which perplexed even the accurate mind of Tour- 
nefort, and was not really vanquished until the time of Linnzus, 
of separating trees and shrubs from herbaceous plants, and 
making a separate classification for each) were founded on the 
cotyledons of the seed. This principle, however, was not pur- 
sued, although some natural orders were as usual distinctly 
marked. Boerhaave so illustrious in medicine, wished to dis- 
tinguish himself as an eclectic in botany, and adopted parts of 
the systems of Ray, Herman and Tournefort, but he did not 
intimately combine them, which he might have done with sin- 
VOL. IV.—NO. 8. 62 
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gular beauty of effect; he only mixed them all and improved 
none. His primary divisions, however, were derived from the co- 
tyledons of the seed. Van Royen, in 1740, (Florez Leidensis Pro- 
dromus) used the same characters with far greater skill, and 
made great advances in the formation of what would now be 
called a natural system. Indeed, we doubt whether his merit 
has in later days been duly appreciated. It will be sufficient 
here to mention a few of his classes, to show what progress he 
had made towards the establishment of natural families. Mo- 
nocotyledones—1 Palme, 2 Liliacee, 3 Graminee; Polyco- 
tyledones—4 Aimentacee, 5 Umbellifere, 6 Composite, 7 Ag- 
gregate (Dipsacez Jus:,) 8 Tricoccze (Euphorbiacee Jus:,) 12 
Labiate, 13 Siliquose, (Crucifere Jus :.) 14 Columnifere, (Mal- 
vacee Jus :,) 15 Leguminose. These are all admirable divi- 
sions; even if some of them have been since subdivided, they 
possessed strong natural affinities. 

It may be proper here to remark, that the distinction be- 
tween natural and artificial systems, which has so much occu- 
pied the attention of botanists in modern times, owes its origin 
to Linneus himself. It was his discriminating mind which first 
pointed out the distinction between a system which founded on 
all the analogies of nature, must comprehend in each of its 
divisions, only those objects whose affinities are on all points 
strong, and one which selecting only one or two prominent fea- 
tures, may place together forms in all other respects very dissi- 
milar. It is known that Linneus devoted much of his attention 
to the formation of a natural system in botany, and was not 
successful, the orders which he constructed and proposed to 
establish, have been handed down to us by some of his pupils, 
(Giseke and Fabricius) but the principles upon which he form- 
ed them, have not been clearly developed. Indeed, it is proba- 
ble, that he himself did not distinctly see them, but was feel- 
ing his way, throwing plants as he studied them into groups, 
guided by symmetry and general analogies, expecting that he 
should in time be able to detect and point out the secret char- 
acters that connected and enchained them together. His re- 


_ marks, however, made great impression. Adanson, one of the 


most ardent, devoted and indefatigable naturalists, that the 
world has yet seen, professing an utter contempt for artificial 
systems, and as if to shew the facility with which they could be 
created, if not their worthlessness, drew up sixty-five, each 
founded on some particular feature or function of vegetables—on 
their height, size and duration, on their juices, flavour, smell, 
on their roots, buds, leaves, stipules, spines, on their calyx, co- 
rolla, anthers, pollen, styles, stigmas, seed vessels, seed, em- 
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bryo, receptacle, &c. and on every peculiarity, however, unim- 
portant or trifling ; and then, from these systems, he compound- 
ed his great scheme of natural families. His artificial systems 
were all bad, his natural arrangement no better. The former, 
however, may be considered as admirable studies, and if car- 
ried faithfully through the different genera, elucidating every 
particular organ which belongs to each, they would furnish a mass 
of information that every student of this science would desire 
to possess. But when he undertook to compose his natural 
families, from some error of judgment or perverseness of un- 
derstanding, he was led to consider every feature, organ or 
function in a vegetable as of equal importance and value, and 
to conclude, therefore, that the plants in which the greatest num- 
ber of these features are found, must consequently be most near- 
ly allied. Experiment proved this theory to be incorrect, and 
the natural families of Adanson are as incongruous as those 
of his predecessors. 

It was at this time, and with so much preliminary knowledge, 
that Jussieu commenced his studies on natural orders, and 
tested his principles experimentally, by arranging, according to 
his views, the plants in the garden of Trianon, then under his 
direction. He differed from Adanson totally, and as time has 
proved, correctly in his fundamental doctrines. Considering the 
seed as the great and final aim of the vegetable, as the last 
term of one and the salient point of another generation, he 
sought in that organ the essential principles of the life and form 
and structure, and duration of the plant. Inthe cotyledons, in the 
perisperm, in the position of the embryo, in the direction of the 
plumula and radicle, he found qualities more unchangeable than 
in any other part of the vegetable. ‘The modifications of these 
parts of the seed formed the leading characters of his classes. 
When he was obliged to obtain aid from other portions of the 
fructification, he considered the position of the stamens whether 
superior, inferior, or surrounding the germ as more important 
and invariable than the number. By the combination of these 
principles, he was enabled to distribute all plants into a few 
leading divisions or classes. Subordinate characters, the num- 
ber of stamens, the presence or absence of the calyx or corolla, 
their form, their position, aided in breaking these classes into 
smaller sections and in forming orders, containing no genera © 
but those very intimately allied. 

Bernard Jussieu, from great diffidence, as his friends relate, 
never published any of his views on botany, any exposition or 
vindication of his opinions. He explained them to his pupils, 
and exhibited them publicly in the gardens he superintended, 
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and they might have been given to the world under other 
names, if a nephew of similar tastes and equal talents had not 
undertaken the task of presenting to the public a view of this 
system, and an elaborate illustration of the principles on which 
it is founded. It was about 1759, that this arrangement was 
first made known in Paris ; in 1789, that the ‘‘ Genera Plan- 
tarum secundum ordines naturales disposita,” was published 
by Anthony Laurence de Jussieu.* And in the forty succeeding 
years, through which the life of this illustrious botanist has been 
extended, he has been devoting his talents to the perfect deve- 
lopement of its doctrines, enlarging, improving, modifying them 
by the aid of all that knowledge which his own labours, and 
the researches, and the criticisms of the many distinguished 
men whom the last half century has produced, have been diffus- 
ing over this science. 

When the sexual system of Linnzus was first announced, its 
clearness, its precision, its applicability, gave it an immediate 
and almost universal acceptance. A few old botanists who had 
been educated in the school of Tournefort, and a few who had 
proposed, and consequently wished to establish systems of their 
own, alone opposed its adoption. Wherever it was tried, it 
gained immediate favour. The arrangement of Jussieu on the 
contrary, has crept slowly into use, and had it not been sus- 
tained by something like national pride, and explained, illus- 
trated and defended by the great number of eminent botanists, 
who have flourished in France since its appearance, it might have 
been laid aside as an ingenious but impracticable theory. It will 
not be irrelevant to our present purposes to consider the causes 
which obstructed its popularity. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that for all practical 
purposes, the ground appeared to be completely pre-occupied. 
When the system of Linnzus was published, the want of some 
good scheme of arrangement was universally perceived. Those 
who used the system of 'Tournefort, felt its difficulties and de- 
fects, even after it had been beautifully re-modelled by De 
Bergen, in 1750. But when the natural orders of Jussieu were 
proposed, the Linnean system had entire possession of public 
opinion, it seemed to supply every wish, excepting that which 
the author had himself suggested of an undefined and seeming- 
ly unattainable natural arrangement. And as a practical me- 
thod, one, at least by which the appropriate place of any plant 
can be easily discovered, and consequently the fact of its 


* The method of Jussieu was adopted in 1774’in the *‘ Jardin du Roi,” and the 
principles of the system explained in a memoir presented to the Academie des 
Sciences, by A. L. de Jussieu, in the same year. 
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having or not having been heretofore described, can be readily 
and accurately ascertained, it is not to this day, and perhaps 
never will be surpassed. It would not, therefore, be readily 
abandoned, for one requiring more minute and comprehensive 
and accurate research ; to beginners more obscure and difficult, 
and consequently uncertain, even if the arrangements of the 
latter are more philosophical, and the knowledge obtained 
finally more complete. It appears to us, not improbable, that 
for a long time to come, a practical acquaintance with plants, will 
first be acquired through the few and simple elements of the 
Linnzan system, and then each plant will be arranged and stu- 
died more profoundly in connexion with those other species to 
which it is naturally allied. 

In the second place, there were, if we may be permitted to 
say so, some defects in the system, perhaps, we should rather 
say, in its exposition, which strengthened the objections made 
to it as one for common use. Bernard Jussieu first distributed 
all plants into seven classes. The Acctyledones, having no sta- 
mens ; the Monocotyledones and Dicotyledones, each into three 
classes, with stamens hypogynous, perigynous or epigynous. 
A. L. Jussieu, to lessen the accumulation of orders in these 
classes, made use principally of the corolla, whether present or 
absent, whether monopetalous or polypetalous, to subdivide the 
Dicotyledonous plants into ten classes, and formed an eleventh of 
the plants, in which the sterile and fertile florets are essentially 
distinct, as in the Euphorbiacez, Amentacez, Conifere, &c. ; 
these, with the four other classes, formed fifteen in the whole. 
Still, however, this, if it has lessened the inconvenience, has net 
removed the objection. ‘The orders in each class have now no 
natural connexion, they are held together by artificial ligaments, 
by the position of the stamens and the structure of the corolla, 
by characters which are considered by the author himself, as of 
secondary value. Hence, all who have attempted to modify this 
system, have only endeavoured, and as yet unsuccessfully, to 
arrange the orders in a natural and symmetrical series, and to 
establish other classes or leading divisions of the orders. But 
the more profoundly we study the arrangements of nature, the 
more sensibly we perceive, as remarked long since by Linnzus, 
that the vegetable as every other kingdom of nature, resembles a 
map rather than a chain, that it is composed of groups of kindred 
genera, surrounded on every side with occasional intervals by 
other groups, each connected on different points to distinct and 
distant families, while, perhaps, a single isolated genus interposes 
and serves on some of these points, as the connecting link. When- 
ever we attempt to arrange the orders, we find that there is no 
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successive series, that in truth, the vegetable kingdom forms a 
system of orders, not of classes. 

In the third place, it may, perhaps, be said with truth, that 
the difficulties of this system were at first increased by the cau- 
tion, if not timidity, with which it was developed. Its own 

rinciples were not carried to their full and legitimate results. 
emma Jussieu did not establish a great many orders, and A. 
L. Jussieu, with something like a fondness for even numbers, 
increased these orders in his ‘‘Genera Plantarum,” in 1789, 
exactly to one hundred. In consequence, however, of this limi- 
tation, the orders of Jussieu contained many discordant mate- 
rials, some of them were really not as strictly natural as some 
of the classes of Linnzeus. There appeared at first a great un- 
willingness to take a single genus, a single plant, perhaps, as 
the type of an order ; an apprehension that the system might be 
injured, at least as a practical one, by too great a multiplication 
of families. Yet on this point there can and ought to be no hesi- 
tation. If nature has chosen not to limit her models or types, 
our systems cannot restrict them; and if a thousand orders shall 
be necessary to exhibit or contain all the types which the vege- 
table kingdom unfolds, to a thousand orders, every system which 
professes to be founded an those types, must be carried. In this 
respect, the arrangement of Jussieu has already undergone 
some beneficial changes. In the last tables we have seen, the 
number has been increased to one hundred and sixty-four ; and 
this modification and, as we believe, improvement, is still in 

rogress. In the ‘Theorie Elementaire de la Botanique” of 
De Candolle, published in 1819, the number of orders then given 
was one hundred and sixty-one. In the Prodromus before us, 
as far as published, the first sixty-six orders have been, by sub- 
division and by the interposition of new orders, extended to ninety, 
so that they will, probably, exceed two hundred before the pro- 
dromus shall be completed, and even of the orders as published 
in this work, many might still, we think, have been advantage- 
ously divided.* We have long held the opinion, limited as our 
opportunities of judging have been, that the families in this sys- 
tein must approach five hundred, before it will form a perfect 


. and consistent exhibition of the vegetable kingdom. We think 


on this question there should be no compromise. No argument 
ab inconvenienti, should be permitted to interfere with an ar- 
rangement professing to be based on fixed and determinate 
principles. Every plant which has no associate in any estab- 


* Let the Nelumbonee and the Nymphiacee—the Cleomex and the Cappa- 
ree—the Violee and Sauvagee—the tribes of the Byttneriacee, and of the Tern 


stremiacez, to go ao further, be accurately compared. 
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lished order, ought, however it may lead to the multiplication 
of these divisions, to have a place of its own. 

If we now for a moment advert to the principles of this sys- 
tem, it will appear that it is not so much to any one feature or 
character, as to the judicious combination of many, that it is 
indebted for its excellence. Yet its leading and essential prin- 
ciple is, after all, one of secondary value. It is not derived from 
the embryo itself, its structure, form and position, but on the 
cotyledons, the special organs with which the embryo is furn- 
ished, to aid in its developement. The absence or presence of 
this organ forms two large or primary divisions; while among 
the plants possessing this organ, the number, one, two or many, 
still constitutes further marks of separation; the position and 
direction of the embryo, the perisperm and other peculiarities 
of the seed break again these large masses. Still, however, the 
plants in each division are far too numerous and dissimilar, and 
all the known and used characters of the seed will not separate 
them into well-defined orders. ‘The position of the stamens, 
the presence or absence of a corolla, its structure where present, 
the presence or absence of a calix, are all called in to subdivide 
to a sufficient degree, the whole vegetable kingdom, and to 
collect into distinct groups, those which have features truly 
uniform, and easily recognised. Will human researches lead 
no further? Will the profound investigations of nature never 
carry our knowledge to those deep-seated and mysterious prin- 
ciples, which, existing in the embryo, possess within themselves, 
even from the dawn of existence, before the unfolding of the 
first organs of active life, the perfect archetype of all their future 
forms and modes of being. Even in the germ, the future ens, 
whether plant or animal, perfect, but not yet sensible to our eyes 
or our understandings, exists in beautiful, though veiled and 
hidden symmetry. In every seed the distinct image, with all 
its peculiar and appropriate characters, is present, and with a 
clearer ken than we now possess, might be perceived at one 
view, and not ascertained, as with us, by its slow and gradual 
developement. Will the glorious discoveries of science never 
go back to those obscure and secret types? Will man never be 
permitted to view, even in their first elements, the arrangements 
of all created forms; in their first movements, the adaptation 
of all beings and parts of beings to their appointed ends; and 
to trace to their final results, the beneficent and sublime har- 
mony of nature. 

The work we have prefixed to this article, is the first great 
effort which has been made to arrange all the known plants of 
the globe, according to the system of Jussieu. It is upwards of 
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two hundred and forty years since Caspar Bauhin, in his Pinax, 
attempted to collect in one work, all the plants which had been 
described by all preceding botanists, and to present, embodied 
as it were in one tablet, a representation of the vegetable king- 
dom. This effort was not only laborious, (it remained incom- 
plete after forty years of assiduous toil) but from the insufficient 
modes and systems under which plants had been described, and 
the consequent uncertainty in which they were still involved, 
was altogether unsatisfactory. ‘The same causes obstructed 
every similar attempt that was made, before some uniform plan 
of describing plants had been adopted. ‘The first successful 
effort, after botany may be considered as a science, to describe 
in one work the plants of all countries, was, as we have already 
noticed, the ‘Species Plantarum” of Linnzeus, published in 
1753—maximum opus et eternum, as it was well styled by Haller. 
A second edition was published in 1762, each of these was in 
two volumes. In subsequent editions, it was, of necessity, 
greatly enlarged. Willdenow commenced his celebrated edition 
in 1797, and, at his death, had completed ten parts or volumes, 
extending to the ferns, inclusively. The remaining orders of the 
cryptogamic plants have never been published. The prodigious 
accessions which have been made to botany, since the commence- 
ment of the present century—accessions which became conspicu- 
ously manifest in the concluding volumes of Willdenow, appeared 
to deter persons for some time from encountering the immense 
labour which a new edition, however much called for, would re- 
quire. At length Roemer and Schultes commenced this task, 
and their edition of the ‘“‘ Species Plantarum,” though, perhaps, 
somewhat retarded by the death of one of the associates, is still 
in progress. In the meantime, those who had adopted the sys- 
tem of Jussieu, had done nothing but publish monographs of 
particular orders, or had applied the system to the Flora of one 
or two countries, until at length, the great enterprize of com- 
bining in their proper orders, all the plants which had been 
discovered, and whose numbers were daily augmenting, was 
undertaken by the author of the work before us. 

No man in Europe could have come better prepared to this 
arduous undertaking. The life of M. De Candolle has been de- 
voted to the study of botany. He was distinguished among the 
eminent men of France for his sagacity, perseverance and attain- 
ments. Besides many dissertations on subjects connected with 
this science, and on different genera and families of plants, he 
had published as a preparatory exercise, a ‘ Flore Francaise,” 
which has passed through several editions. He was for some time 
Professor of Botany at Montpellier, and when exiled from France, 
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on the restoration of the Bourbons, he returned to Geneva, his 
native city, and received immediately the appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Botany, which he still retains. In 1813, he published 
his ‘“ Théorie Elementaire de la Botanique,” of which a second 
edition appeared in 1819. In this work, he first announced 
his intention of preparing a new Pinax, to which he devoted 
his future labours, and in 1818, he published “ Regni Vege- 
tabilis Systema Naturale,” volume first, which in 1821, was 
followed by a second volume. In this elaborate work, a full 
view was intended to be given of every order and genus of 
plants; detailed descriptions of each species, and a complete 
exhibition of its synonymes and history, from the earliest 
times. It is greatly to be regretted, that this magnificent 
plan could not be completed by the efforts of many, if not 
practicable by the labours of one. Eight years, however, had 
elapsed between the first announcement of the work and the 
publication of the second volume—eight years, apparently, had 
been consumed in completing the description and history of 
eleven orders, for only that number are contained in the two 
volumes. It requires but a short calculation to show, that at 
the same rate much more than a century would be required to 
complete the work. This proud monument to the science of 
botany will, perhaps, therefore, never be finished. It is now 
suspended if not abandoned ; and in 1824, there appeared the 
first volume of the present ‘‘Prodromus ;” the second in 1825, 
the third in 1828. In this epitome, only the characters of the 
orders and the essential characters of the genera and species are 
given, and, in general, no other synonymes than that of the 
author who has been followed, or who is relied on as an autho- 
rity. The first volume contains fifty-four orders, the second 
only ten, for the very extensive family of the Leguminose occu- 
pies, even in this condensed form, two-thirds of the volume, and 
the Rosacee one-half of the remaining third ; the third volume 
contains twenty-six orders. 

On the fundamental principles of his classification, we think 
our readers will be gratified to hear briefly the exposition of 
M. De Candolle himself :— 


**T will explain here in few words the characters of these great 
classes, and the series of families of which they are composed. 

‘* Let us consider at first the whole vegetable kingdom, and endeavour 
to apply the principles we have already stated, to divide it into general 
classes, either according to the functions of nutrition or those of repro- 
duction. 
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* As to the organs of nutrition, I select the most important of all, to 
wit, the vessels, and I consider them under that point of view which 
is the most essential of all—their presence or their absence. It is 
evident, in fact, that the anatomical circumstances which influence nu- 
trition most powerfully, are the existence or non-existence of vessels— 
of those organs which seem at first view so essential, that it is difficult 
to form an idea of the life of a being that is deprived of them. On this 
principle then, we will divide vegetables into two classes—-vascular and 
ecllular. This division appears to be connected with every thing most 
remarkable that the nutritive organs present. Thus, with the existence 
of vessels are found constantly united, 1st, the existence of stomata or 
cortical pores ; 2ndly, the evident distinction between the roots and the 
stem, consequently, the existence of a collum. The absence of vessels, 
on the other hand, announces, Ist, the absence of cortical pores; and 
2ndly, the impossibility of distinguishing with precision the root from 
the stem. But to assure ourselves whether this division is really natural, 
it is necessary to recur to an examination of the organs of reproduction. 
Here let us ask, what is the first of these organs? Undoubtedly, the 
embryo, and the most important point in which it can be considered, is 
its absence or presence. Here then, with M. Richard, we might, in the 
first place, distinguish all plants into those with, and those without an 
embryo. But as we have no proof that any organized beings really 
exist without an embryo, and as it is impossible to establish the basis of 
a classification upon a question of fact which cannot be solved by our 
senses, let us change the question into the following :—admitting that 
there exists in all vegetables a germ or reproductive corpuscle, what 
part of that corpuscle is the most essential. It can be neither the radicle 
nor the plumula, which, by the hypothesis itself, is common to all plants ; 
it must be then the cotyledons, that is, the special organ with which the 
reproductive corpuscle is furnished for its developement. We will then 
state that in the function of reproduction, that which is most essential, 
is to know whether the embryos have or have not cotyledons, and will 
divide vegetables into two classes, cotyledonous and acotyledonous. 
This idea is strengthened when we perceive that all the plants that are 
classed among the acotyledonous, are the same that many authors sup- 
pose to be destitute of an embryo. And it is remarkable, that by the 
two methods, we arrive at the same results ; thus the vascular vegetables 
are the same as those with cotyledons, and the cellular vegetables the 
same as those without cotyledons ; and this division is natural. 

** Let us now take the vascular or cotyledonous vegetables, and apply 
to them the same train of reasoning. 

“ As to the organs of nutrition, we will take the first of these organs, 
to wit, the vessels, and consider them no longer in the first point of 
view, as that has been already employed for the primitive division, but 
in a second, that is, their position, and establish their classification upon 
the position of the vessels. In this view it may be perceived, that there 
are vascular vegetables, where the vessels are all sensibly concentric 
around a cellular pith or cell, and arranged in such a manner that the 
oldest are in the centre, and the youngest at the circumference, whence 
it follows that the plant hardens from within to without. These we 
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have distinguished by the name of Exogens, (f0—yviw.) We may 
perceive, on the other hand, that there are other vegetables in which the 
vessels are scattered through all the stem, not ranged in zones around a 
central point, and disposed in such a manner that the oldest, that is to 
say, the hardest are at the surface, and the principal growth of the stem 
takes place within. From this peculiarity, is derived the name of En- 
dogenz, which we have imposed ou this class. Besides the fundamen- 
tal characters that we have just indicated, let us add that the Exogene 
have a canal and medullary rays of which the Endogene are destitute ; 
that the first have a form necessarily more or less conic, whilst that of 
the second is really cylindric: that the age of the first is known by the 
nuinber of concentric layers, whilst that of the second is measured by 
the number of rings more or less visible on the stem, when examined in 
a vertical direction. Let us add, the nerves of the leaves are generally 
branching in the exogenous, simple in the endogenous plants, that the 
leaves themselves are rarely sheathing in the first class, very frequently 
in the second. 

** Let us now consider the same vascular plants, as regards the organs 
of their reproduction. Let us select the most essential of these organs, 
to wit, the cotyledons, and consider them, not according to their number, 
as we have done before, but according to their position, which, as we 
have stated, is the most important of its characters, except that of its 
existence. Now we will perceive that in this respect, vegetables are di- 
vided into two great classes, namely, those in which the cotyledons are 
opposite or verticillate ; these, to conform to common usage, we will call 
dicotyledonous, and those in which the cotyledons are alternate, which 
we will call on the same principle, monocotyledonous plants. As these 
cotyledons are in reality oniy the first leaves present in the seed, just as 
the radicle is but the root, and the plumula the stalk, it follows, from this 
disposition of the cotyledons, 1st. That the Dycotyledonee must have 
their primordial leaves opposite or verticillate, which may, however, be- 
come alternate by the act of vegetation ; that the Monocotyledonex, on 
the contrary, have the primordial leaves alternate, but which, in turn, 
may become verticillate or (more rarely) opposite. 2ndly. That the 
number of cotyledons is not fixed; in the dicotyledonous plants, it 
may vary from two, which is the most common number, to three, four, 
five and upwards; in the monocotyledonous it may vary from one, the 
usual number, to two as in the Cycas, which is, nevertheless, not a dyco- 
tyledonous plant, to three, as in certain grasses, &c. The number de- 
pends solely on the number of leaves already developed and visible in 
the seed. 

** Now, if we compare the division of the vascular plants, with reference 
to their organs of nutrition or reproduction, we will find that the exoge- 
nous plants are exactly the same as the dicotyledonous, and the endoge- 
nous exactly the same as the monocotyledonous. This division then 
is also natural.— Theorie Elémentaire, &c. Paris, 1819. pp. 237, 242. 


Even from this able exposition it is apparent, that however 
great has been the improvement which this system has made in 
the arrangement of plants, its own fundamental principles are 
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liable to some objections, and weakened by the uncertainty which 


hangs about them. The number of cotyledons apparently the very 


basis of the system is not invariable,* while the habit as arising 
from foliation is still more mutable. A wide field remains open 
to encourage and reward the labour of botanists; and this science 
has perhaps yet to receive its most important modifications. 

M. De Candolle is one of those who have undertaken to 
remodel the system of Jussieu, so far at least as the arrange- 
ment of the orders is concerned. His reasons for this altera- 
tion, he has stated in his ‘‘ Theorie Eleméntaire,”’ which he con- 
sidered as the preface to his ‘“‘ Systema Naturale,” and if not 
so important as the doctrines he has just been examining, they, 
nevertheless, are worthy of our attention. After noticing that 
the vegetable kingdom resembles a geographical chart, much 
more than a continued chain of being, because as he afterwards 
observes ‘‘ each genus, each family does not only resemble the 
groups which immediately precede and follow, but has multi- 
plied relations with many others. The linear order cannot 
shew us these relations, and yet it is the knowledge of them 
which constitutes, really, the difference between one classifier 
and another :” he continues— 


** All that I have been considering proves evidently, in my opinion, 
that there does not exist in nature any continued series ; that beings are 
grouped together at distances very unequal, and, that it is impossible to 
express their true relations in a linear order. But, nevertheless, for the 
accustomed form of our treatises, even for instruction and the arrange- 
ment of collections, it is necessary to adopt a series, understanding at 
the same time, that it is only adopted for convenience, and is truly arti- 
ficial, at least, in its details. ‘The classes alone may be arranged in a 
natural order, according to the degree of their complexity; and in this view 
two methods may be pursued ; one to ascend from the most simple to 
the most compound as M. Jussieu has done, or to descend from the 
compound to the simple, as the Zoologists do, and as Haller and La 
Marck have done in the vegetable kingdom. The question in itself, is 
of little importance, but it is, nevertheless, necessary to consider it for 
a moment. 

‘* At the first view, nothing appears more philosophical, that to com- 
mence a series by the most simple beings, and to ascend by degrees to 
those whose structure is more complex. This course appears the more 
adapted to the vegetable kingdom, because we know or believe that we 
know more certainly which are the most simple vegetables, than which 
are the most complex. 

‘“‘ But if we examine the question more attentively, above all, if we 
refer to experience, we find many inconveniences in commencing by 
the most simple vegetables. The most simple beings of each rrwae. Sad 
are the least perfectly known, and it is contrary to all the rules of logic 


* Invariable, perhaps, in the genus, but not in the class. 
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to commence by objects less known, and advance to those that are more 
known. Thus it may be remarked, that the course of botany in which 
the order indicated by the work of M. de Jussieu is followed, is very 
difficult to beginners. In fact, what is this pretended simplicity of cer- 
tain beings? Do not all the beings of each kingdom exercise all the 
appointed functions of their existence? All animals feel, move, nourish 
themselves, and propagate their species; all vegetables nourish them- 
selves, grow, and propagate their species also. What real difference 
is there then between them? It is, that in one which we call complex, 
each function, each part of a function is performed by a distinct organ, 
whilst in others that we name simple, the organs little different from 
one another seem to execute in common all functions. But if this 
is the case, it is more easy to study and to know one of the beings of 
the first class than of the second ; this is exactly what experience con- 
firms. When we know well the anatomy of the superior animals, we 
are only then capable of detecting the corresponding organs of the in- 
ferior animals; it is only after many of the mysteries of the fecunda- 
tion of large vegetables have been discovered, that we are able to unra- 
vel some part of those of the acotyledonous plants. 

** Since then, it is in itself altogether a matter of indifference, whe- 
ther we begin the series by one extremity or the other, I consider this 
as a case in which we may yield to the convenience of study, and ar- 
range the vegetable kingdom on the same principle as the animal; be- 
ginning with the class the most complicated, that of the Dicotyledonee, 
and finishing by that which appears to be the least so, that of the 
Acotyledonee.”— Theor. Elem. pp. 334-236. 


In pursuance of those views, the system of natural orders 
has been modelled by M. de Candolle. Beginning with those 
plants which appear to be most perfect, having many leaves 
or segments to the calyx, many petals to the corolla, many 
stamens and many styles—(the Polyandria Polygynia of 
Linnzus)—he passes gradually to those in which these organs 
become less numerous or disappear altogether. 

To shew the great accessions which have recently been made 
to botany, it may be worth while to present our readers with a 
few notes from the “‘ Systema Naturale.” In the first order, the 
Ranunculacez, Dioscorides noticed 25 species, Bauhin 86, 
Tournefort 126, Linneus 130, Willdenow 217, Persoon 260, 
De Candolle 509. In the second order, the Dilleniacez, none 
were known even to Tournefort, 3 to Linnezus, 21 to Willde- 
now, 96 to De Candolle. To take a more common order, the 
Crucifere, 22 appear to have been known to the ancients, 
Bauhin knew 141, Tournefort 240, Linnzeus 234, Willdenow 
414, Persoon 504, De Candolle 900; and scarcely a season 
passes over in Europe, without announcing the appearance of 
new publications, adding many materials to the mass already col- 
lected ; the return of some private adventurer bringing a rich 
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tribute to the stores of natural history, or the arrival of some 
public expedition, laden with new discoveries. 

Of the execution of this Prodromus, we need scarcely speak. 
It has been undertaken under every possible advantage, and eve- 
ry assistance which the improvements of the age could furnish, 
has been afforded. T'o accelerate the work, a few of the orders 
have been prepared by his friends and pupils, and revised by 
the author, but the great labour has been performed by his own 
efforts. It would, no doubt, be easy in these three volumes to 
point out a few errors, some plants that have probably been 
repeated or misunderstood, many that are still omitted. 
But it was the arrangement and classification, that at present 
we proposed to consider, not its details. Ata future day, ifin 
our day this work shall be completed, we may examine its ex- 
ecution as far as our own country is concerned, or we may return 
to it on the appearance of its successive volumes. We consi- 
der it a great offering presented to the science of botany; a 
foundation on which future improvements and additions may 
be made with more facility, accuracy and certainty, than at any 
preceding period in its annals. Every student or friend of 
botany, must wish for its early completion. 


Art. VIII.—Anne of Geierstein ; or the Maiden of the Mist. By 
the Author of “ Waverly.’’ 2 Vols. Reprinted at Philadel- 
phia. Carey, Lea & Carey. 1829. 


WE congratulate the reading public, on the pleasure they 
have shared with us, in the perusal of this last production of 
the gifted author of “ Waverly.”” We join in right good will, 
in partaking the rich and tempting banquet which he has spread 


_ before them, and although, in our vocation of professed cri- 


tics—whose very element is censure and dispraise—who subsist 
on the follies and defects of authors, we may be supposed to 
look with no peculiar favour, on works, whose overwhelming 
popularity and incomparable excellence, make criticism at once 
impotent and superfluous—yet, we ask, to be believed when 
we aver, that we find truer gratification in the enjoyment 
of such exquisite fare, as is here presented—than in the 
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indulgence of any morbid critical appetite whatever—and had 
rather mix undistinguished with the ‘* common file” of readers, 
and swell the note of triumph that welcomes each successive 
creation of the Waverly muse—than signalize ourselves, by 
annihilating a host of learned dullards or literary foplings. 

The Novels of Scott, have become in fact, a literature of 
themse'ves, and we know not if his writings were expunged, 
what deeper injury could be inflicted on English literature, ex- 
cept sentence of oblivion were passed on Shakspeare himself. 
He must be classed as the first of Novelists—* facile primus,” 
and this is no light praise, where Richardson, and Fielding, 
and Smollet are competitors. But with a depth of observation, 
and fidelity to nature, equal to their’s, and with a flight of 
fancy, and power of eloquence, and fund of varied learning, 
infinitely beyond them, he has known how to avoid their peculiar 
defects: and can be charged neither with the repetitions and 
tedious prolixity of Richardson, nor with the prurient sensua- 
lity of Fielding, nor with the inwrought vulgarity and occasion- 
al feebleness of Smollet. The author of Tom Jones, indeed, 
(we know not, but that we are seduced into the opinion by the 
force of early association) we have ever deemed, par excellence, 
a man of genius; his delineations of character, have exceeding 
force and truth; but his paintings like those of the Flemish 
school, are not merely true to nature, but to nature in her gross- 
ness. Decency would draw the veil over much that he reveals. 
There is a purity in the page of Scott, which renders it grateful 
to female delicacy—while the high and commanding powers 
which he summons to the task, would seem to address them- 
selves more particularly to the lofty and vigorous intellect of 
our own sex. 

We purpose not to give a regular analysis of the story of 
the work before us. Such a course may be proper, in treat- 
ing of obscurer books, but it is not of a tale like this that 
readers are content to receive their whole knowledge from a 
review! We shall presume then, that it will be read, admired, 
and classed where we think it deserves to stand, in the first rank 
of the second-rate productions of the author; and we shall 
content ourselves with selecting such passages as are illustrative 
of the peculiar powers of the writer, or as may serve for an 
introduction to such brief comments as we design to offer. 

The work, particularly the first volume, is carefully and power- 
fully written. Some passages are highly and successfully elabo- 
rated ; while in certain parts of the second volume, the author 
seems evidently to have composed in haste, and as if anxious to 
conclude. ‘The opening of the story is spirited and striking, and 
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will remind the observant reader of correspondent introductions 
of the dramatis persone, in the “‘ Black Dwarf” and “ Legend 
of Montrose.” You are immediately brought acquainted with 
some of the leading figures on the canvass, and that, under cir- 
cumstances so peculiar, as at once to rivet your attention. Two 
travellers, habited like merchants, are seen groping their way 
in the face of an impending storm, amidst the most fearful preci- 
pices of the Alps; and the very first sentences they utter, assure 
us that their condition is above their appearance—that they are 
men, probably, of high rank—certainly, of high and noble sen- 
timents, who have assumed a temporary disguise. The strong 
interest of mystery is thus awakened at the outset, nor does the 
veteran author suffer this interest to cool; for there is through- 
out the work, a constant masquerading of the principal charac- 
ters—a perpetual surprise upon the reader. This device of 
authorship is, indeed, pushed too far—the entire commodity 
seems in danger of being used up, and such excess would, in 
less talented hands, tend infallibly to disgust. ‘Thus we find, 
that Arthur and his father, and Anne of Geierstein, and even 
the Landamman, in his character of “ Shepherd Count,” and the 
black Priest of St. Paul’s, and the blue cavalier of Graffs-lust, 
and the sorrow-stricken Queen Margaret, and the impetuous 
Burgundy—are all shewn in masquerade, and join to the inter- 
est inherent in their characters, and the parts they respectively 
sustain—the further attraction of mystery. 

Condemning the two frequent recurrence of this stratagem 
of authorship, we yet cannot withhold our approbation of the 
happy manner, in which he leads on these disguised personages 
to develope their true characters—selecting those occasions, 
when unobserved by others, or thrown off their guard by some 
sudden passion or emergency—their nature and proper feelings 
burst through the restraints that policy or necessity had impos- 
ed. Our travellers had now reached a spot—not unusual in 
Alpine scenery—where a soft green valley, watered by a lim- 
pid stream, was seen to repose in striking contrast with the 
bleak and savage craggs that hemmed it in. 


‘*¢ That stream, Arthur,’ said the elder traveller, as with one consent 
they stopped to gaze on such a scene as I have described, ‘ resembles 
the life of a good and a happy man.’ 

** And the brook, which hurries itself headlong down yon distant hill, 
marking its course by a streak of white foam,’ answered Arthur,— 
* what does that resemble ?” 

«That of a brave and unfortunate one,’ replies the father. 

“*'The torrent for me,’ said Arthur; a headlong course which no 
human force can oppose, and then let it be as brief as it is glorious.’ 
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*¢ Tt is a young man’s thought,’ replied his father ; ‘but I am aware 
that it is so rooted in thy heart, that nothing but the rude hand of adver- 
sity can pluck it up.’ 

“** As yet the root clings fast to my heart’s strings,’ said the young 
man; “and methinks adversity’s hand hath had a fair grasp of it.’ 

** You speak, my son, of what vou little understand,’ said his fa 
ther. ‘ Know, that till the middle of life be passed, men scarce distin- 
guish true prosperity from adversity, or rather they court as the favours 
of fortune what they should more justly regard as the marks of her 
displeasure. Look at yonder mountain, which wears on its shaggy 
brow a diadem of clouds, now raised and now depressed, while the sun 
glances upon, but is unable to dispel it; a child might believe it to be a 
crown of glory—a man knows it to be the signal of tempest.’ 

** Arthur followed the direction of his father’s eye to the dark and 
shadowy eminence of Mount Pilatre.”—Vol i. p. 19. 


**'The Leviathian,” as our author terms it, ‘of that great 
congregation of mountains assembled about Lucerne,”’ so called 
from the popular belief that Pontius Pilate, whose perturbed 
spirit was still supposed to hover about the scene, here termi- 
nated his career of guilt. 


‘* * How the accursed heathen scowls upon us!’ said the younger of 
the merchants, while the cloud darkened and seemed to settle on the 
brow of Mount Pilatre. ‘ Vade retro ;—be thou defied, sinner !’ 

‘** A rising wind, rather heard than felt, seemed to groan forth in the 
tone of a dying lion, the acceptance of the suffering spirit to the rash 
challenge of the young Englishman. ‘The mountain was seen to send 
down its rugged sides thick wreaths of heaving mist, which, rolling 
through the rugged chasms that seamed the grisly hill, reserabled tor- 
rents of rushing lava pouring down from avolcano. ‘The ridgy preci- 
pices; which formed the sides of these huge ravines, showed their 
splintery and rugged edges over the vapour, as if dividing from each 
other the descending streams of mist which rolled around them. Asa 
strong contrast to this gloomy and threatening scene, the more distant 
mountain range of Righi shone brilliant with all the hues of an autum- 
nal sun.—Vol. i. p. 20. 


Tf our original intention in selecting this passage, was to illus- 
trate a peculiar excellence of our author, viz. the artful prepara- 
tion of the reader, by casual hints and expressions, dropped as by 
accident, for the appearance of his personages in their true charac- 
ters—yet we found it impossible to stop precisely at that point 
at which our purpose was attained—we could not break off in 
the midst of one of the most striking and brilliant passages 
which he has ever penned. The singular beauty of the image 
which the elder traveller seizes on to illustrate his moral—the 
VOL. IV.—NO. 8. 64 
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diadem of clouds that crowned the summit of Pilatre—the out- 
ward seeming sign of glory—the real index of storm and dis- 
aster—will scarcely escape the notice of the most careless 
and indifferent ; but it is for the initiated to admire and envy 
the felicitous use made by the author of this image, to prepare 
us for the tempest that is to burst on the travellers, and to exer- 
cise (in the incidents springing out of it) so important an influ- 
ence on their future destiny. Nor can we pass without comment, 
the splendid description which closes the extract. (We notice, 
indeed, the careless repetition of the term rugged, but can 
scarcely pause to condemn it.) It is of eminent beauty—the 
gust of rising wind, heard, not felt—the groan of defiance sent 
forth, as it seemed, by the demon of the place, while the dark 
cloud rushed down the haunted mountain, as if to execute his 
vengeance—is a conception which appears to us to belong to the 
highest heaven of poetic invention. But we return to our pur- 
pose, to show the dexterous manner in which he prepares us 
for the unmasking of his characters, by the sentiments that un- 
consciously escape them in those unguarded moments, when the 
masks that men wear, fall from their faces, and expose them in 
their true features and colours to the eye of the sagacious ob- 
server. Thus significant of character, is the expression of 
Arthur, in the passage we have quoted—*“ a torrent for me!” 
and such another foreshewing of character is there in the speech 
of the elder Philipson, when startled from his proprieties as‘a 
merchant, by the insolence and brutality of Ital Schreckenwald, 
he replies fiercely to the inquiry of the Landamman—“ How 
wouldst thou have treated him, Sir Englishman?” ‘I would 
have laid him on the earth, with his head shivered like an icicle.” 
The courage and generosity of the high-toned cavalier are again 
shown forth in the scene of Arthur’s duel with Donnerhugel, 
amidst the ruins of the old castle of Geierstein. Rudolf had 
repaired to the rendezvous where Arthur awaited him, armed 
with an immense two-handed Swiss sword, which was suspended 
from his left shoulder, while he carried another in his hand. 


** *'Thou art punctual,’ he called out to Arthur Philipson, in a voice 
which was distinctly heard above the roar of the waterfall, which it 
seemed to rival in sullen force. ‘ But I judged thou wouldst come with- 
out a two-handed sword. There is my kinsman Ernest’s,’ he said, 
throwing on the ground the weapons which he carried, with the hilt to- 
wards the young Englishman. ‘ Look, stranger, that thou disgrace it 
not, for my kinsman will never forgive me if thou dost. Or thou mayst 
have mine if thou likest it better.’ 

“The Englishman looked at the weapon, with some surprise, to the 
use of which he was totally unaccustomed. 
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**¢ The challenger,’ he said, ‘ in all countries where honour is known, 
accepts the arms of the challenged.’ 

** * He who fights on a Swiss mountain, fights with a Swiss brand,’ 
a Rudolf. ‘Think you our hands are made to handle pen- 

nives ?” 

** * Nor are ours made to wield scythes,’ said Arthur; and muttered 
betwixt his teeth, as he looked at the sword, which the Swiss continued 
to offer him—‘ Usum non habeo, I have not proved the weapon.’ 

““* Do you repent the bargain you have made?’ said the Swiss; ‘ if 
80, cry craven, and return in safety. Speak plainly, instead of prattling 
Latin like a clerk or a shaven monk.’ 

*** No, proud man,’ replied the Englishman, ‘ I ask thee no forbear 
ance. I thought but of a combat between a shepherd and a giant, in 
which God gave the victory to him who had worse odds of weapons than 
falls to my lot to-day. I will fight as I stand; my own good sword 
shall serve my need now, as it has done before.’ 

*** Content !—But blame not me who offered thee equality of wea- 
pons,’ said the mountaineer. ‘ And now hear me. ‘This isa fight for 
life or death—yon waterfall sounds the alarum for our conflict. Yes, 
old bellower,’ he continued, looking back, ‘it is long since thou hast 
heard the noise of battle ;—and look at it ere we begin, stranger, for if 
you fall, 1 will commit your body to its waters.’ 

*** And if thou fall’st, proud Swiss,’ answered Arthur, ‘ as well I 
trust thy presumption leads to destruction, I will have thee buried in the 
church at Einsiedlen, where the priests shall sing masses for thy soul— 
thy two-handed sword shall be displayed above thy grave, and a scroll 
shall tell the passenger, Here lies a Bear’s cub of Berne, slain by Ar- 
thur the Englishman.’ 

* * The stone is not in Switzerland, rocky as it is,’ said Rudolf, scorn- 
fully, ‘that shall bear that inscription. Prepare thyself for battle.’ 


By such generous and gallant bearing—by such bursts of 
noble and chivalrous feeling on the part of these seeming mer- 
chants, is the reader prepared to find that they are not merely 
what their occupation implied, but men of high station, op- 
pressed by unmerited misfortune, or travelling incognito on 
some bold and perilous enterprize. The sympathy of the reader 
is thus enlisted in behalf of the travellers, and his curiosity 
powerfully excited by the author ; and this is one of those hid- 
den springs of interest, which the master spirit of the age, 
affectuum potens dominator, knows admirably how to touch! 

Compelled by want of space, to select from the various beau- 
ties which obtrude themselves upon our notice, we proceed to 
extract, as one of the most striking passages, the scene of the 
earth-slide among the precipices of Geierstein. Our travellers 
were now shrouded in the gloom of those ominous mists, which, 
descending from Mount Pilatre, had encompassed them in dark- 
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ness, and which were chased away only for a brief space, by the 
hurricane blasts that rushed furiously through the glen, threat- 
| ening to sweep them like withered leaves, from the brow of the 
precipice. 


“* Hitherto the path, though steep and rugged, was plainly enough 
indicated, and showed traces of having been used both by riders and 
hy foot passengers. But suddenly, as Antonio with the mule had reaehed 
a projecting eminence, around the peak of which the path made a sharp 
turn, he’stopt short, with his usual exclamation, addressed to his pa- 
i tron saint. It appeared to Arthur that the mule shared the terrors of the 
ie guide ; for it started back, put forward its fore feet separate from each 


4 other, and seemed, by the attitude which it assumed, to intimate a de- 

4 termination to resist every proposal to advance, at the same time ex- 

a pressing horror and fear at the prospect which lay before it. 

e ** Arthur pressed forward, not only from curiosity, but that he might 
4 if possible bear the brunt of any danger before his father came up to 


share it. In less time than we have taken to tell the story, the young 
man stood beside Antonio and the mule, upon a platform of rock on 
which the road seemed absolutely to terminate, and from the further side 
of which a precipice sunk sheer down, to what depth the mist did not 
permit him to discern, but certainly to more than three hundred feet. 

** The blank expression which overcast the visages of the travellers, 
and traces of which might be discerned in the physiognomy of their 
beast of burden, announced alarm and mortification at this unexpected, 
and, as it seemd, insurmountable obstable. Nor did the looks of the 
father, who presently after came up to the same spot, convey either 
hope or comfort. He stood with the others gazing on the misty gulf 
beneath them, and looking all around, but in vain, for some continu- 
ation of the path, which certainly had never been originally designed 
to terminate in this manner. As they stood uncertain what to do next, 
the son in vain attempting to discover some mode of passing onward, 
and the father about to propose that they should return by the road 
which had brought them hither, a loud howl of the wind, more wild than 
they had yet heard, swept down the valley. All being aware of the 
danger of being hurled from the precarious station which they occupi- 
ed, snatched at bushes and rocks by which to secure themselves, and 
even the poor mule seemed to steady itself, in order to withstand the 
approaching hurricane. The gust came with such unexpected fury 
that it appeared to the travellers to shake the very rock on which they 
stood, and would have swept them from its surface like so many dry 
leaves, had it not been for the precaution which they had taken to se- 
cure themselves. But as the wind rushed down the glen, it completely 
removed for the space of three or four minutes the veil of mist which 
former gusts had only served to agitate or discompose, and showed them 
the nature and cause of the interruption which they had met with so 
unexpectedly. 

“‘ The rapid but correct eye of Arthur was then able to ascertain that 
: the path, after leaving :the platform of rock on which they stood, 
4 had originally passed upwards in the same direction along a steep bank 
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of earth, which had then formed the upper covering of a stratum of 
precipituous rocks. But it had chanced, in some of the convulsions 
of nature which take place in those wild regions, where she works upon 
a scale so formidable, that the earth had made a slip, or almost a pre- 
cipitous descent, from the rock, and been hurled downwards with the 
path, which was traced along the top, and with bushes, trees, or what- 
ever grew upon it, into the channel of the stream ; for such they could 
now discern the water beneath them to be, and not a lake, or an arm of 
a lake, as they had hitherto supposed. 

“The immediate cause of this phenomenon might probably have 
been an earthquake, not unfrequent in that country. ‘The bank of 
earth, now a confused mass of ruins inverted in its fall, showed some 
trees growing in a horizontal position, and others, which, having 
pitched on their heads in their descent, were at once inverted and shat- 
tered to pieces, and lay a sport to the streams of the river which they 
had heretofore covered with gloomy shadow. The gaunt precipice 
which remained behind, like the skeleton of some huge monster divest 
ed of its flesh, formed the wall of a fearful abyss, resembling the face 
of a newly wrought quarry, more dismal of aspect from the rawness of 
its recent formation, and from its being as yet uncovered with any of 
the vegetation with which nature speedily mantles over the bare surface 
even of her sternest crags and precipices.” 


In this strait, the young man volunteers to press forward over 


the naked precipice, to obtain relief, or discover traces of their 
lost way. 


*** No, Arthur,’ replied his father, in a determined voice ; ‘ no, my 
son—I have survived much, but I will not survive thee.’ 

“«*] fear not for the issue, father, if you permit me to go alone ; but 
I'cannot—dare not—undertake a task so perilous, if you persist in at- 
tempting to share it, with no better aid than mine. While I endeav- 
oured to make a new advance, I should be ever looking back to see 
how you should attain the station which I was about to leave—and be- 
think you, dearest father, that if I fall, I fall an unregarded thing, of 
as little moment as the rock or tree which has toppled headlong 
down before me. But you—should your foot slip, or your hand fail, 
bethink you what and how much musi needs fall with you!” 

*** Thou art right, my child,’ said the father, ‘I still have that which 
binds me to life, even though I were to lose in thee all that is dear to 
me.—Our Lady and our Lady’s Knight bless thee and prosper thee, 
my child! Thy foot is young, thy hand is strong—thou hast not climb- 
ed Plynlimmon in vain. Be bold, but be wary—remember there is a 
man who, failing thee, has but one act of duty to bind him to the earth, 
and, that discharged, he will soon follow thee.’ 

** The young man accordingly prepared for his journey, and, strip- 
ping himself of his cumbrous cloak, showed his well-proportioned limbs 
in a jerkin of grey cloth, which sat close to his person. The father’s 
resolution gave way when his son turned round to bid him farewell. 
He recalled his permission, and in a peremptory tone forbade him te 
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proceed. But without listening to the prohibition, Arthur had com- 
menced his perilous adventure. Descending from the platform on 
which he stood, by the boughs of an old ash-tree, which thrust itself 
out of the cleft of a rock, the youth was enabled to gain, though at 
great risk, a narrow ledge, the very brink of the precipice, by creeping 
a along which he hoped to pass on till he made himself heard or seen 
from the habitation, of whose existence the guide had informed him. 
‘- His situation, as he pursued this bold purpose, appeared so precarious, 
i) that even the hired attendant hardly dared to draw breath as he gazed 
onhim. The ledge which supported him seemed to grow so narrow 
as he passed along it, as to become altogether invisible, while some- 
times with his face to the precipice, sometimes looking forward, some- 
times glancing his eyes upward, but never venturing to cast a look be- 
low, lest his brain should grow giddy at a sight soe appalling, he wound 
his way onward. ‘To his father and the attendant, who beheld his 
S progress, it was less that of a man advancing in the ordinary manner, 
ol and resting by aught connected with the firm earth, than that of an in- 
sect crawling along the face of a perpendicular wall, of whose pro- 
gressive movement we are indeed sensible, but cannot perceive the 
means of its support. And bitterly, most bitterly, did the miserable 
parent now lament, that he had not persisted in his purpose to encoun- 
ter the baffling and even perilous measure of retracing his steps to the 
habitation of the preceding night. He should then, at least have par- 
taken the fate of the son of his love. 

** Meanwhile, the young man’s spirits were strongly braced for the 
performance of his perilous task. He laid a powerful restraint on his 
imagination, which in general was sufficiently active, and refused to 
listen, even for an instant, to any of the horrible insinuations by which 
fancy augments actual danger. He endeavoured manfully to reduce 
i ‘a all around him to the scale of right reason, as the best support of true 
| courage. ‘ This ledge of rock,’ he urged to himself, ‘is but narrow, 
yet it has breadth enough to support me; these clifts and crevices in 
the surface are small and distant, but the one affords as secure a rest- 
| ing place to my feet, the other as available a grasp to my hands, as if I 
a stood on a platform of a cubit broad, and rested my arm on a balus- 
1 trade of marble. My safety, therefore depends on myself. If I move 
ce with decision, step firmly, and hold fast, what signifies how near I am 

7” to the mouth of an abyss?” 

é “ Thus estimating the extent of his danger by the measure of sound 
sense and reality, and supported by some degree of practice in such 

i exercise, the brave youth went forward on his awful journey, step by 

i step, winning his way with a caution, and fortitude, and presence of 

) mind, which alone could have saved him from instant destruction. At 

i length he gained a point where a projecting rock formed the angle of 
Cs the precipice, so far as it had been visible to him from the platform. 

This, therefore, was the critical point of his undertaking ; but it was 
also the most perilous part of it. The rock projected more than six 
. feet forward over the torrent, which he heard raging at the depth of a 
d hundred yards beneath, with a noise like subterranean thunder. He 
examined the spot with the utmost care, and was led by the existence 
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of shrubs, grass, and even stunted trees, to believe that this rock mark- 
ed the farthest extent of the slip or slide of earth, and that, could he 
but round the angle of which it was the termination, he might hope to 
attain the continuation of the path which had been so strangely inter- 
rupted by this convulsion of nature. But the craig jutted out so much 
as to afford no possibility of passing either under or around it; and as 
it rose several feet above the position which Arthur had attained, it was 
no easy matter to climb over it. This was, however, the course which 
he chose, as the only mode of surmounting what he hoped might prove 
the last obstacle to his voyage of discovery. A projecting tree afforded 
him the means of raising and swinging himself up to the top of the 
craig. But he had scarcely planted himself on it, had scarcely a mo- 
ment to congratulate himself, on seeing, amid a wild chaos of cliffs and 
wood, the gloomy ruins of Geierstein, with smoke arising, and indica- 
ting something like a human habitation beside them, when, to his ex- 
treme terror, he felt the huge cliff on which he stood, tremble, stoop 
slowly forward, and gradually sink from his position. Projecting as it 
was, and shaken as its equilibrium had been by the recent earthquake, 
it lay now so insecurely poised, that its balance was entirely destroyed, 
even by the addition of the young man’s weight. 

** Aroused by the imminence of the danger, Arthur, by an instinctive 
attempt at self-preservation, drew cautiously back from the falling craig, 
into the tree by which he had ascended, and turned his head back as if 
spell-bound, to watch the descent of the fatal rock from which he had 
just retreated. It tottered for two or three seconds, as if uncertain 
which way to fall; and had it taken a sidelong direction, must have 
dashed the adventurer from his place of refuge, or borne both the tree 
and him headlong down into the river. After a moment of horrible 
uncertainty, the power of gravitation determined a direct and forward 
descent. Down went the huge fragment, which must have weighed at 
least twenty tons, rending and splitting in its precipitate course the trees 
and bushes which it encountered, and settling at length in the channel 
of the torrent, with a din equal to the discharge of a hundred pieces of 
artillery. ‘The sound was re-echoed from bank to bank, from preci- 
pice to precipice, with emulative thunders; nor was the tumult silent 
till it rose into the region of eternal snows, which, equally insensible to 
terrestrial sounds, and unfavourable to animal life, heard the roar in 
their majestic solitude, but suffered it to die away without a responsive 
voice. 

‘** What, in the meanwhile, were the thoughts of the distracted father, 
who saw the pondrous rock descend, but could not mark whether his 
only son had borne it company in its dreadful fall !"—Vol. i. pp. 28-31. 

** If the distress of the father rendered his condition an object of deep 
compassion, that of the son, at the same moment, was sufficiently pe- 
rilous. We have already stated, that Arthur Philipson had commenc- 
ed his precarious journey along the precipice, with all the coolness, re- 
solution, and unshaken determination of mind, which was most essen- 
tial to a task where all must depends upon firmness of nerve. But the 
formidable accident which checked his onward progress, was of a char- 
acter so dreadful, as made him feel all the bitterness of a death, instant, 
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horrible, and, as it seemed, inevitable. The solid rock had trembled 
and rent beneath his footsteps, and although, by an effort rather me- 
chanical than voluntary, he had withdrawn himself from the instant 
ruin attending its descent, he felt as if the better part of him, his firm- 
ness of mind and strength of body, had been rent away with the des- 
cending rock, as it fell thundering. with clouds of dust and smoke, into 
the torrents and whirlpools of the vexed gulf beneath. In fact, the 
seaman swept from the deck of a wrecked vessel, drenched in the waves, 
and battered against the rocks on the shore, does not differ more from 
the same mariner, when, at the commencement of the gale, he stood 
upon the deck of his favourite ship, proud of her strength and his own 
dexterity, than Arthur, when commencing his journey, from the same 
Arthur, while clinging to the decayed trunk of an old tree, from which, 
suspended between heaven and earth, he saw the fall of the crag which 
he had so nearly accompanied. The effects of his terror, indeed, were 
physical as well as moral ; for a thousand colours played before his eyes; 
he was attacked by a sick dizziness, and deprived at once of the obedi- 
ence of those limbs which had hitherto served him so admirably ; his 
arms and hands, as if no longer at his own command, now clung to 
the branches of the tree, with a cramp-like tenacity over which he seem- 
ed to possess no power, and now trembling in a state of such complete 
nervous relaxation, as led him to fear that they were becoming unable 
to support him longer in his position. 

** An incident, in itself trifling, added to the distress occasioned by 
this alienation of his powers. All living things in the neighbourhood, 
had, as might be supposed, been startled by the tremendous fall to which 
his progress had given occasion. Flights of owls, bats, and other birds 
of darkness, compelled to betake themselves to the air, had lost no time 
in returning into their bowers of ivy, or the harbour afforded them by 
the rifts and holes of the neighbouring rocks. One of this ill-omened 
flight chanced to to be a lammergeier, or Alpine vulture, a bird larger 
and more voracious than the eagle himself and which Arthur had not 
been accustomed to see, or at least to look upon closely. With the in- 
stinct of most birds of prey, it is the custom of this creature, when 
gorged with food, to assume some station of inaccessible security, and 
there remain stationary and motionless for days together, till the work 
of digestion has been accomplished, and activity returns with the pres- 
sure of appetite. Disturbed from sucha state of repose, one of these 
terrific birds had risen from the ravine to which the species gives its 
name, and having circled unwillingly round with a ghastly scream and 
a flagging wing, it had sunk down upon the pinnacle of a craig, not 
four yards from the tree in which Arthur held his precarious station. 
Although still in some degree stupified by torpor, it seemed encour- 
uged by the motionless state of the young man to suppose him dead, 
or dying, and sat there and gazed at him, without displaying any of 
that apprehension which the fiercest animals usually entertain from 
the vicinity of man. 

** As Arthur, endeavouring to shake off the incapacitating effects of 
his panic fear, raised his eyes to look gradually and cautiously around, 
he encountered those of the voracious and obscene bird, whese head and 
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neck denuded of feathers, her eyes surrounded by an iris of an orange 
tawny colour, and a position more horizontal than erect, distinguished 
her as much from the noble carriage and graceful proportion of the ‘ea- 
gle, as those of the lion place him in the ranks of creation above the 
gaunt, ravenous, grisly, yet dastard wolf. 

“As if arrested by acharm, the eyes of young Philipson remained 
bent on this ill-omened and ill-favoured bird, without his having the 
power to remove them. The apprehension of dangers, ideal as well as 
real, weighed upon his weakened mind, disabled as it was by the cir- 
cumstances of his situation. The near approach of a creature not 
more loathsome to the human race than averse to come within their 
reach, seemed as ominous as it was unusual. Why did it gaze on him 
with such glaring earnestness, projecting its disgusting form, as if — 
presently to alight upon his person? The foul bird, was she the de- 
mon of the place to which her name referred? and did she come to 
exult, that an intruder on her haunts seemed involved amid their perils, 
with little hope or chance of deliverance? Or was it a native vulture 
of the rocks, whose sagacity foresaw that the rash traveller was soon 
destined to become its victim? Could the creature, whose senses are 
said to be so acute, argue from circumstances the stranger’s approach- 
ing death, and wait, like a raven or hooded crow by a dying sheep, for 
the earliest opportunity to commence her ravenous banquet? Was he 
doomed to feel its beak and talons before his heart’s blood should cease 
to beat? Had he already lost the dignity of humanity, the awe which 
the being formed in the image of his Maker, inspires into all inferior 
creatures ? 

‘** Apprehensions so painful served more than all that reason could 
suggest, to renew, in some degree, the elasticity of the young man’s 
mind. By waving his handkerchief, using, however, the greatest pre- 
caution in his movements, he succeeded in scaring the vulture from his 
vicinity. It rose from its resting place, screaming harshly and dole- 
fully, and sailed on its expanded pinions to seek a place of more undis- 
turbed repose, while the adventurous traveller felt a sensible pleasure 
at being relieved of its disgusting presence. 

** With more collected ideas, the young man, who could obtain, from 
his position, a partial view of the platform he had left, endeavoured to 
testify his safety to his father, by displaying, as high as he could, the 
banner by which he had chased off the vulture. Like them, too, he 
heard, but at a less distance, the burst of the great Swiss horn, which 
seemed to announce some near succour. He replied by shouting and 
waving his flag, to direct assistance to the spot where it was so much 
required ; and, recalling his faculties, which had almost deserted him, 
he laboured mentally to recover hope, and with hope the means and 
motive for exertion. 

‘** A faithful Catholic, he eagerly recommended himself in prayer to 
Our Lady of Einseidlen, and making vows of propitiation, besought 
her intercession, that he might be delivered from his dreadful condition. 
* Or, gracious Lady !’ he concluded his orison, ‘ if itis my doom to lose 
my life like a hunted fox amidst this savage wilderness of tottering 
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crags, restore at least my natural sense of patience and courage, and 
let not one who has lived like a man, though a sinful one, meet death 
like a timid hare !’ 

“Having devoutly recommended himself to that Protectress, of 
whom the legends of the Catholic Church form a picture so amiuble, 
Arthur, though every nerve still shook with his late agitation, and his 
heart throbbed with a violence that threatened to suffocate him, turned 
his thoughts and observation to the means of effecting his escape.— 
But, as he looked around him, he became more and more sensible how 
much he was enervated by the bodily injuries and mental agony which 
he had sustained during his late peril. He could not, by any effort of 
which he was capable, fix his giddy and bewildered eyes on the scene 
around him ;—they seemed to reel till the landscape danced along 
with them, and a motely chaos of thickets and tall cliffs, which inter- 
posed between him and the ruinous Castle of Geierstein, mixed and 
whirled round in such confusion, that nothing, save that such an idea 
was the suggestion of partial insanity, prevented him from throwing 
himself from the tree, as if to join the wild danve to which his dis- 
turbed brain had given motion. 


“** Heaven be my protection!’ said the unfortunate young man, 
closing his eyes, in hopes, by abstracting himself from the terrors of his 
situation, to compose his too active imagination, ‘ my senses are aban- 
doning me!’ 

** He became still more convinced that this was the case, when a fe- 
male voice, in a high pitched but eminently musical accent, was heard 
at no great distance, as if calling to him. He opened his eyes once 
more, raised his head, and looked towards the place from whence the 
sounds seemed to come, though far from being certain that they existed 
saving in bis own disordered imagination. The vision which appeared 
had almost confirmed him in the opinion that his mind was unsettled, 
and his senses in no state to serve him accurately. 


** Upon the very summit of a pyramidical rock that rose out of the 
depth of the valley, was seen a female figure, so obscured by mist, that 
only the outline could be traced. ‘The form, reflected against the sky, 
appeared rather the undefined lineament of a spirit than of a mortal 
maiden ; for her person seemed as light, and scarcely more opaque, 
than the thin cloud that surrounded her pedestal. Arthur’s first belief 
was, that the Virgin had heard his vows, and had descended in person 
to his rescue ; and he was about to recite his Ave Maria, when the 
voice again called to him with the singular shrill modulation of the 
mountain haloo, by which the natives of the Alps can hold conference 
with each other from one mountain ridge to another, across ravines of 
great depth and width. 

“While he debated how to address this unexpected apparition, it 
disappeared from the point which it at first occupied, and presently af- 
ter became again visible, perched on the cliff out of which projected 
the tree in which Arthur had taken refuge. Her personal appearance, 
as well as her dress, made it then apparent that she was a maiden of 
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beautiful young woman stood before him, who regarded him with a 
mixture of pity and wonder. 

“**Stranger,’ she at length said, ‘ who are you, and whence come you?’ 

**T am a stranger, maiden, as you justly term me,’ answered the 
young man, raising himself as well as he could. ‘I left Lucerne this 
morning, with my father, and a guide. I parted with them not three 
furlongs from hence. May it please you, gentle maiden, to warn them 
of ~ safety, for I know my father will be in despair upon my ac- 
count?’ 

*** Willingly,’ said the maiden, ‘but I think my uncle, or some one 
of my kinsmen, must have already found them, and will prove faithful 
guides. Can TI not aid you?—are you wounded?—are you hurt ?— 
We were alarmed by the fall of a rock—ay, and yonder it lies, a mass 
of no ordinary size.’ 

** As the Swiss maiden spoke thus, she approached so close to the 
verge of the precipice, and looked with such indifference into the gulf, 
that the sympathy which connects the actor and spectator upon such 
occasions, brought back the sickness and vertigo from which Arthur 
had just recovered, and he sunk back into his former more recumbent 
posture, with something like a faint groan. 

*** You are then ill?’ said the maiden, who observed him turn pale— 
* Where and what is the harm you have received ? 

*** None, gentle maiden, saving some bruises of little import; but 
my head turns, and my heart grows sick, when I see you so near the 
verge of the cliff.’ 

“© * Ts that all?’ replied the Swiss maiden. ‘ Know, stranger, that I 
do not stand on my uncle’s hearth with more security than L have stood 
upon precipices, compared to which this is a child’s leap. You, too, 
stranger, if, as I judge from the traces, you have come along the edge 
of the precipice which the earth-slide hath laid bare, ought to be far 
beyond such weakness, since surely you must be well entitled to call 
yourself a cragsman.’ 

*¢*] might have called myself so half an hour since,’ answered Ar- 
thur ; but I think I shall hardly venture to assume the name in future.’ 

*“¢ Be not downcast,’ said his kind adviser, ‘ for a passing qualm, 
which will at times cloud the spirit and dazzle the eyesight of the 
bravest and most experienced. Raise yourself upon the trunk of the 
tree, and advance closer to the rock out of which it grows. Observe the 
place well. Itis easy for you, when you have attaiaed the lower part 
of the projecting stem, to gain by one bold step the solid rock upon 
which I stand, after which there isno danger or difficulty worthy of 
mention to a young man, whose limbs are whole, and whose courage is 
active.’ 

‘‘* My limbs are indeed sound,’ replied the youth, ‘ but I am asham- 
ed to think how much my courage is broken. Yet I will not disgrace 
the interest you have taken in an unhappy wanderer, by listening lon- 
ger to the dastardly suggestions of a feeling, which till to-day has been 
a stranger to my bosom.’ 

“The maiden Jooked on him anxiously, and with much interest, as, 
raising himself cautiously, aud moving along the trunk of the tree, 
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which lay nearly horizontal from the rock, and seemed to bend as he 
changed his posture, the youth at length stood upright, within what, on 
level ground, had been but an extended stride to the cliff on which the 
Swiss maiden stood. But instead of being a step to be taken on the 
level and firm ground, it was one which must cross a dark abyss, at the 
bottom of which a torrent surged and boiled with incredible fury. Ar- 
thur’s knees knocked against each other, his feet became of lead, and 
seemed no longer at his command ; and he experienced in a stronger 
degree than ever, that unnerving influence, which those who have been 
overwhelmed by it in a situation of like peril never can forget, and 
which others, happily strangers to its power, ma, have difficulty even 
in comprehending. 

**The young woman discerned his emotion, and foresaw its probable 
consequences. As the only mode in her power to restore his confi- 
dence, she sprung lightly from the rock to the stem of the tree, on which 
she alighted with the ease and security of a bird, and in the same in- 
stant back to the cliff; and extending her hand to the stranger, ‘ My 
arm,’ she said, ‘is but a slight balustrade ; yet do but step forward with 
resolution, and you will find it as secure as the battlement of Berne.” 
But shame now overcame terror so much, that Arthur, declining 
assistance which he could not have accepted without feeling low- 
ered in his own eyes, took heart of grace, and successfully achieved the 
formidable step which placed him upon the same cliff with his kind as- 
sistant. 

‘*To seize her hand and raise it to his lips, in affectionate token of 
gratitude and respect, was naturally the youth’s first action; nor was 
it possible for the maiden to have prevented him from doing so, without 
assuming a degree of prudery foreign to her character, and occasion a 
ceremonious debate upon a matter of no great consequence, where the 
scene of action was a rock scarce five feet long by three in width.”—Vol. 
i. pp. 38-42. 


We may be “ oblivious,” but we cannot call from the ample 
stores which Sir Walter himself has supplied, anything superior 
in descriptive power to the passage we have quoted. It breathes 
of genuine inspiration—it bears the unequivocal stamp of his 
ripened, but still vigorous intellect ; and amidst these bold and 
daring touches, there is such distinctness, that we hear the 
blast of the tempest—hold in our breath—as the gallant stran- 
ger traces his dangerous way from crag to crag, on the brink of 
q - the naked precipice—feel the earth tremble beneath our feet, 
j as the rock on which he leaps, quivers and reels from its fearful 

height to plunge into the abyss—and grow faint and stiff with hor- 
ror, while Arthur, unnerved and stunned by the imminent danger, 
clings to the frail support of the blasted tree, and vibrates, while 
his brain reels and his senses fail—in the very gorge of the yawn- 
ing gulf, there is that distinctness, we say, in the whole scene, 
that we recur to it, as one familiar to our memory rather than 
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to our imagination, and the features are pencilled with such 
truth and individuality of expression, that it seems to us, that 
were a dozen artists to employ their pencils in the sketch, they 
would exhibit, with little variation, but the same picture! From 
the eminent success of this descriptive effort, and from the 
striking beauties of every description, scattered over the work, 
we venture to congratulate the public on the unabated vigour 
and unimpaired powers of the distinguished author! Long may 
he live to delight, adorn, instruct and purify the age! There 
is no dimness in his mental vision—no faltering of his elastic 
step—no quailing of his manly spirit! Fallen though he be, 
‘inte the sear and yellow leaf,” he seems to be endowed with 
a patriarchal vitality—and we may apply to him, with slight 
change, what Ahenobarbus said of the sorceress of Egypt— 


‘** Age cannot wither him——nor custom stale 
His infinite variety.” 


We have heard it surmised that our author would exhaust 
himself—that he had travelled over so wide a circuit—discussed 
such variety of topics—exhibited such diversities of character— 
that he must have tasked his powers of invention, even to wea- 
riness—fatigued his fancy—worked up all his materials of 
knowledge, and exhausted every field of research—so that 
pained by mere satiety of conquest, he might sigh (a literary Alex- 
ander) for other worlds to conquer! We have never partici- 
pated in this fear. That the frost of age might one day con- 
geal it, we were well aware, but that a fountain so full—whose 
gushing waters had so recently overflowed, fertilizing and re- 
freshing wherever they rested, should suddenly fail and be 
utterly dried up—we never did fear. We recollected-—when the 
history, antiquities and manners of Scotland had been sketched 
in all their aspects and bearings—what spirited incursions our 
author had made on English ground, and we had seen token in 
‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘ ‘Kenilworth,’ that like some of his own border 
ancestry, he had returned red-handed from the foray, and laden 
with the spoils of the South! We remembered with what spirit 
he had pitched his tent, and reined his war-steed before the 
walls of Jerusalem, and that the fair fields of France had lent 
their laurels to enrich his literary chaplet. With these memo- 
rials of his prowess by us, we did not fear that he would ex- 
haust himself, while new regions remained to be explored, new 
incidents to be imagined, and new modes of life to be deline- 
ated. Accordingly, in the work before us, he has broken new 
ground—sketching, with his accustomed felicity, the terrific out- 
lines of Alpine scenery, and delineating in the stern hardy fea- 
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tures of Swiss republicanism, modes of political existence, here- 
tofore unessayed. Such modes, it must be owned, are better 
calculated for enjoyment than description. In the contented 
domestic traits and unvarying tenor of such a life, there is but 
little aliment for the novelist—and they must, consequently, be 
as distasteful to him, as long periods of national tranquillity, 
have ever proved to the historian. Sir Walter, we apprehend, 
is soon aware of the truth of this reflection, for he quickly de- 
scends from the inconvenient elevation of the Swiss mountains, 
to enjoy in the valley of the Rhine, a more congenial atmos- 
phere. He has no sooner surrounded himself with the emblems 
of monarchy and aristocracy, than he breathes freely, and feels 
himself again in his element. He is no longer confined to the 
tame, unvarying expression of Swiss bluntness and honesty— 
but characters worthy of a novelist; rogues of every hue and 
dye, and villains of the richest turpitude, are immediately at 
command. Robber nobles, apostate priests, murderous land- 
knechts, start unbidden from every bush—and the only distress 
of the author seems to be that of selection—his trouble is how 
to furnish employment to these worthy allies he has called into 
the field, and who hover about the flanks, until he has safely 
brought his travellers to the environs of Dijon, where Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, then held his camp. 

Having introduced this prince to us on a former occasion, in 
the pride of power and insolence of prosperity, he here presents 
him in his decline and death, and here the interest of the 
work begins to decline. Huddling together in the most sum- 
mary and unceremonious manner, the few characters of the 
drama who happen to be left alive, and bestowing scarce a word 
at parting on the Swiss maiden, who has magnanimously, as we 
think, lent her name to the book, he abruptly drops the curtain, 
bringing his tale to what has been aptly termed, ‘an apoplectic 
conclusion.” Apparently, in furnishing out his story, he has 
drawn on the same sources of information which he consulted 
for Quentin Durward, pursuing trains of thought suggested by 
his former investigations, and weaving into the present piece, 
such threads as could not conveniently be wrought into the 
tissue of the former. 

In accompanying the merchants (for they are, in truth, the 
heroes of the piece) from Geierstein to the camp of the Burgun- 
dian Duke, it is impossible not to be struck with the fullness of 
the author—with the ample stores of knowledge which he has 
provided for the occasion. Counting for nothing the resources 
of an exhaustless invention, he arms himself for his task by a 
severe study of histories, biographies and memoirs—embueing 
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himself not only with the knowledge of public events and cha- 
racters, but of all that was peculiar in the interests, feelings and 
superstitions of the period, and of the people of whom he treats. 
Like an experienced general, he skilfully reconnoitres the 
ground, and seizes on every ‘coin of vantage” that lies in the 
direction of his march. If the scenery of the Rhine begins to 
pall, he invokes the powers of his invention, and lo! some errant 
damsel, with mash on face and hawk on hand, flits opportunely 
by to relieve the tediousness of the way, or some scoundrel priest, 
whose charitable intents are robbery and murder, comes howl- 
ing in your ear his dismal psalmody! Anon, when you have 
touched the German soil, he draws forth his stores of antiqua- 
rian lore, and sketches a most revolting (but we must suppose, 
not unfaithful) picture of the refinement of German manners, 
and the hospitalities of a German inn! “And in the lowest 
deep a lower deep,” as if a German inn were not simply and in 
itself, a perfect pandemonium, he touches a trap, and initiates 
you into all the fearful mysteries and appalling rites of the 
“Secret Tribunal.” At Strasburg, we are unexpectedly intro- 
duced to the unhappy Margaret of Anjou, whose crimes and 
sorrows have been immortalized by a greater hand—and after 
her, her father René. René, the king of fiddlers and trouba- 
dours, is seen, in the shifting scenes ‘of this eventful story,” 
following his melancholy daughter, like farce succeeding tra- 
gedy. 

It is not over-clear what is to be considered as the main action 
of the piece. If we suppose it to be the defeat and death of 
Burgundy, and the consequent overthrow of the scheme of Ox- 
ford, to build up through his aid, the fallen house of Lancaster, 
then must we look upon the visit to Provence, and the introduc- 
tion of the king of the Trobadours, as an episode ; for as the 
embassy of Arthur entirely failed, as Provence was not surren- 
dered to the Duke of Burgundy, and the aid required from that 
Prince was never furnished, it is manifest that the whole scene 
might have been omitted without prejudice to the general de- 
sign. But we suspect that even a slighter thread of connexion 
would have been seized on by our author, rather than forego the 
occasion of exhibiting so rich an original as Rene, and of con- 
trasting him so gay, insouciant, and bouyant, amidst distresses 
that would have crushed an ordinary spirit, with the stern, he- 
roic, self-willed, implacable Margaret of Anjou. It is a reali- 
zation, as it were, of the fable of the Osier and the Oak: the 
storms of life sweep harmlessly over the silly but yielding 
monarch, while the stubborn and inflexible heart of Margaret is 
rent and overwhelmed by resistance. An octogenarian king, 
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(a king of shreds and patches!) engaged in the regal task of 
composing ariettes and ballets, presiding not in the exercises 
befitting his age and station, but in courts of love and contests 
of troubadours—a dancer in religious pageants—a composer 
of the admired air, to the tune of which King Herod was 
eudgelled in the mystery; but unrivalled and surpassing him- 
self in the festival of asses! What a caricature of a king! 
The character is too pitiable to be amusing, but to see such a 
one, entrapping his daughter, under the guise of a religious fes- 
tival, in a noon-day masquerade in the streets of Aix, capering 
and flourishing before her, as a grotesque Solomon, come to do 
homage to the Queen of Sheba—is, on the part of one, who, silly as 
he was, must have known the sorrowing unjoyous temper of his 
own child—a stretch of foolery so utterly inconceivable, that we 
trust the author has derived it from some chronicle of the day ; 
we trust, in short, that it is history, for it seems to us to violate 
all the verisimilitude, and to shock all the probabilities of ficti- 
tious narrative! ‘The scenes in which such opposites in nature 
have been pourtrayed, are moving and replete with incident ; 
and the dialogue is free, bold, and highly characteristic—yet, 
we are mistaken, if the reader can feel an interest in either. 
The follies of René make him contemptible in spite of the good- 
ness of his heart ; and who can sympathize with Margaret, de- 
throned, exiled, widowed, childless as she is, who recalls the 
image of the implacable tyger-hearted—*“ she wolf of France,” 
who is represented (without violation of dramatic probability,) 
as stabbing young Rutland, and tauntingly offering to dry the 
tears of the agonized father, with a napkin steeped in the blood 
of his child ? 

Like Homer and Milton, our author introduces machinery into 
his poems: but he is mindful of the precept of Horace, and does 
not frame it of too costly or unmanageable materials—he intro- 
duces neither god, demigod nor archangel ; sometimes he ven- 
tures on a ghost, but in general he employs a set of inferior, 
mere human agents—perfect busy-bodies it must be owned, who 
thrust themselves forward on every need of the author, to ex- 
tricate his characters or the story. There is often no sufficient 


' motive apparent for their interference, nor does the author 


always remember to explain it. These agents are sometimes 
of a very pleasing and loveable description, as every reader’ 
of taste willconfess, who remember Catharine Seyton: at other 
times they are less inviting, and we have to take up with some 
‘“‘ gaberlunzic body,”’ or some old spae-wife like Meg Merrilies, 
who goes about with a bee in her head, acting with an energy 
and sagacity, beyond the reach of mere urexcited wisdom. In 
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the work before us, the agent is in the first instance, of a very 
touching eomplexion—a Swiss maiden, blooming as a rose, 
active as a fawn, and bold as a lion, who is endowed with a 
convenient ubiquity, and appears as the guardian angel of the 
high spirited Arthur, to protect him from the storm of calami- 
ties by which he is beset. She rescues him from his perilous 
perch among the crags of Geierstein—saves him from the 
two-handed cleaver of Donnerhugel—extricates him from 
the dungeon prisons of La Ferette—warns him of the machi- 
nations of the false priest, and draws him into an ambuscade 
at Arnheim, in order to afford him an opportunity of explana- 
tion. Her motives, and the secret of her opportune appearance 
being concealed from the reader, he is sometimes almost tempt- 
ed todoubt whether she is not of the race of those elemental 
beings, with which popular superstition had peopled the moun- 
tains of Switzerland as well as those of Scotland. Consider- 
ing, however, the flesh and blood. the palpable mortality, if 
we may so speak, which she had shewn in the dance, and at the 
social board, we think that Arthur suffers the Arnheim legend 
to take too strong a hold on his imagination. So bewildered 
and possessed is he by this legend, that in the night watch at 
the bridge, when he meets his mistress alone and by moonlight, 
he cannot speak, but gazes on her in momentary expectation 
of seeing her dissolve into kindred air. We cannot commend the 
promptitude of our young gallant, on this memorable occasion, 
and are reminded against our wills, of Master Slender, mak- 
ing his approaches to Mistress Ann Page, and we wish for his 
sake and the lady’s, that he had had some uncle Shallow at his 
elbow, to back him, and push him on to exploit! But we 
grieve to say, that the presence of the fair Swiss maiden, seems 
almost as embarrassing to the author himself, as it had but 
just proved to Arthur: for he no has sooner effected an explana- 
tion, then he dismisses her unceremoniously in the streets of 
Strasburg, to the enjoyment of German hospitality, and the 
courtesy of Ital Schneckenwald! Nor does the reader see her 
in the sequel, or hear of her, except that the last page, like 
the chorus of the ancient tragedy, gives a glimpse of her future 
Happiness and prosperity! Our author bas no sooner laid his 
hand on the black priest of St. Paul’s, than the Swiss maiden, 
her agency being no longer needed, is cast aside and forgotten! 
Priest, count, carmelite, chief of the secret tribunal! What 
fitter agent could be desired? He adopts him without scruple, 
and we behold him regularly installed as scoundrel of all work! 

One prominent defect there is in Sir Walter’s novels; and it 
is one which time, we fear, will never mend. It is his insensi- 
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bility to the nice shades and changeable hues of female char- 
acter. In this branch of his art, he is inferior to Richardson 
and Fielding. If his females interest us, it is seldom -by traits 
that are simply and peculiarly femininé,—butgather from histo- 
rical association, from the dangers to whith they are exposed, 
from the fortitude which they display under calamity, frow the 
virtues in short which they exhibit, and which we must admire, 
independently of sex! Our fancy may be touched, our admi- 
ration kindled, but our hearts are seldom strongly moved! 
He presents them to us in state, in their gala dresses, we see 
little beyond exterior, we enter not with them in their bou- 
doirs, commune not with them in their hours of secrecy, read 
not their hidden thoughts, their trembling hopes, their anxious 
fears, witness not the torments, or the delicious agitations of 
love, look not, in short, on that tempestuous ocean of passion- 
ate and tumultuous feeling, the unveiled female heart. Man 
has been the study of our author—man in all his phases, of 
every station and condition from the beggar tothe king, and 
in each creation of his pencil, there is an individuality, a dis- 
tinct personality, that distinguishes it from every one beside. 
We think that in spite of his assumed importance, we should 
detect Gilbert Glossin, by his thievish air; and that we could 
distinguish Dugald Dalgetty in a croud, as readily as Jack 
Falstaff. We shall not assert that his characters of men are 
‘as true to nature as Shakspeare’s, but we do maintain, that they 
are as true to themselves, as thoroughly consistent. Davus 
never speaks, what belongs to Pythias or Silenus. 

In his talent for dramatizing, he is far beyond every living 
author his dialogue is fraught with energy, variety and power. 
He enters (as by metempsychosis) into a thousand bodies, and 
infuses his own spirit into each, but his license does not extend 
to the softer sex. Whatever is bold, stern and masculine in 
the characters of women, he can seize and pourtray, the softer 
traits elude him ; he might paint Margaret, indeed, as forcibly 
as Shakspeare, he might body forth the dark ambitious aspi- 
rations of Lady Macbeth, but could he paint the gentle-love-_ 
lorn Juliet? Hence it is, that these Waverly Novels, have 
higher attraction for the student, the statesman, the man of the 
world, than for those who are the chief patrons and consumers 
of this species of literature—we mean the ladies. ‘The Novels 
of Scott, are in truth, historical romances, mere vehicles for 
illustrating the manners, superstitions, and antiquities of vari- 
ous lands and periods: and not, what the name originally pur- 
ported—tales of love! For such tales, if we must speak the 
sober truth—we fear Sir Walter is not peculiarly fitted—we 
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fear he is by nature, cold—ofa temperament, the reverse of erotic. 
We detect in him none of those ungovernable bursts of animal 
passion, nothing of that warmth of colouring which glows in 
the descriptions of Smollet, and nothing of that mingled ex- 
pression of sentiment and sensuality, which gives piquancy to 
the pages of Richardson and Fielding. It is admitting too 
much to suppose, that such a temperament could be restrained 
throughout one hundred and ninety volumes! (for such is the 
wonderful extent of one author’s labours.) It must infallibly 
have peeped forth at some unguarded moment, some flash of 
the pent up fire must have betrayed its existence, instead of 
which we find a settled decorum, invaded at most by some sly 
jest, so faintly seasoned withal, as scarcely to summon the blood 
into the cheek of Prudery herself. 

Shakspeare is unquestionably indebted for many of his highest 
excellencies, to the ardent temperament he recived from nature. 
He was endowed with a most exquisite sensibility to female 
loveliness. His imagination threw a halo of unearthly glory 
over the lineaments of beauty! He was capable of feeling the 
passion of love in all its tenderness—in all its intensity—in all 
its madness! It was by painting truly, what he sostrongly felt, 
tempering the feeling, and adapting itto the characters he drew ; 
that he has succeeded in furnishing such varied and exquisite 
portraitures of the tender passion! It is surprising to notice, 
how many of his most brilliant efforts, have been inspired by 
what we may term, the animal propensities of his character. 
But from this exuberance, have sprung weeds as well as flowers, 
for hence it is, that his works are polluted by so many gross and 
obscene images—images that had doubtless been softened or 
purified, if our author had lived in an age so severely chaste as 
the present. But though these gross images, and wanton des- 
criptions, which delighted, we are told, both maid and matron, 
in the days of the Virgin Queen, would scarcely be tolerated now 
either in England or in this country, (where with pride we speak 
it, the standard of female purity has ever been exalted,) the 
reason is to be found not in any fundamental change in human 
nature, but simply in the change of manners. Women we ap- 
prehend, will never object to what is ardent in passion, provi- 
ded it be modest in expression. So long as they are found to 
prize beauty, (and when will they not) so long will they appre- 
ciate, and be indulgent to that feeling in man’s nature, which 
constitutes that beauty, the wand ofempire! We cannot more 
aptly illustrate our meaning, than by alluding to a well authen- 
ticated incident in the life of Richardson. Our readers, of 
course, are familiar with the character of Lovelace in “ Clarissa.” 
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Libertine as he had been painted, the deliberate, unscrupulous 
betrayer of female innocence, yet were the gentle hearts of the 
ladies, to whom the author imparted the outlines of his yet un- 
finished plan, so moved in behalf of one, whose crimes sprung 
from too great a devotion to their charms, that they besought 
him to reform Lovelace, instead of killing him: and on his re- 
fusal to depart from the noble plan which he had devised, they 
importuned him in the excess of their tenderness—* at least to 
save his soul’? The story is familiar to Sir Walter, but he has 
earefully avoided all embarrassments of this nature. Cer- 
tainly we know of no author of distinetion, in his class, whose 
works contain so little that he should regret or desire to 
erase—whose page, rich as it is in generous and noble 
sentiments, and fraught with lessons of wisdom, is at the same 
time so conspicuous for purity. But we think he has failed, as 
we have already remarked, in the delineation of female char- 
acter, in the expression of the softer emotions, and especially, 
of that of love, let him write an impassioned tale of love—im- 

sioned, not licentious—(Dryden or Goethe were not cold at his 
age,) let him achieve this last triumph, and the world will 
believe that he has forborne, not from inaptitude for such efforts, 
not from frigidity of temperament, but from a consciousness, 
how narrow were the boundaries that separate the impassioned 
from the seductive, and from the hallowed feeling, rather to 
leave his triumph incomplete, than secure it at the expense, or 
even at the imminent risk of morality !! 

The success of Richardson in striking out a new style of novel, 
awakened the emulation of other men of genius, whose powers, 
without such impulse, had, probably, received a different direction; 
and Pamela may, in some sense, be styled the mother of Tom 
Jones and Roderick Random, though, as in other cases, but little 
family resemblance may exist to bespeak the relationship. The 
splendid success of the Waverly Novels, has given a like im- 
pulse to the public mind—and the historical novel, the novel 
illustrative of character and manner, has become the fashion of 
the day, and attracted to its service the powers of more than one 
man of decided talent. Among the most conspicuous of these, 


is our countryman Cooper, and the author of “Pelham,” the 


Disowned,” and Devereux.” Imitators they undoubtedly 
are, yet not servile copyists. But talented as they are, we 
think the friends of these new candidates for popuiar favour, 
give no indication of superior sagacity, when they attempt to 
exalt them to the elevation of Scott. If they have their niche 
in the temple, they will figure there but as ordinary statues, 
compared with the ‘“ Jupiter Olympus” of novelists! It may 
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minister to the diseased and unappeaseable appetite of literary 
vanity—it may comport with the craft of booksellers, who would 
hazard bolder comparisons were they needed, to puff off a lin- 
gering edition ; but it can never serve the true interests of these 
talented writers, to draw them into a comparison wherein they 
must inevitably be sufferers. Cooper enjoys the advantage of 
a field almost untrodden. The manners and habits of the abo- 
riginal tribes and of those whites—the pioneers of civilization— 
who, presing forward as the others recede, plant their feet in the 
yet warm foot-prints of the retreating Indian ; the striking, 
grand or picturesque features of unexplored and uurifled scenery, 
are so many mines of literary treasure, to which he has enjoyed 
peculiar access, and which he has wrought with the skill of a 
master. The ocean too, he has appropriated with a power and 
felicity equal to Smollet. In framing his story from such ma- 
terials, he seems to us, in the invention of incident, to be fully 
equal to Scott. At the same time, it is but candour to admit 
that character, not incident, has been the chief aim of Scott. 
Be that as it may, he who will follow Cooper through one of bis 
Indian adventures, will find himself constantly gratified by new 
and unexpected turns of the story. ‘The personages in whose 
behalf the sympathy of the reader is enlisted, are no sooner 
rescued from one difficulty than they encounter another—danger 
presses on danger, and relief follows relief so unexpectedly, yet 
so naturally, that we soon yield to the conviction, that the 
resources of the author are, in respect to incident, inexhaust- 
ible. If we follow him to the field of battle, we find him 
animated, graphic, full of resources, and abounding in well- 
imagined and characteristic incident. If we follow him to the 
council-fires of his warriors, we feel that he is eloquent, 
and knows the rare art to make them talk like chiefs and he- 
roes, after having painted them such in action. We know of no 
such noble pictures of Indian nature, as those which he has 
sketched ; and we shall briefly add, that in describing the stirring 
incidents of nautical life—the storm—the calm—the battle—and 
the peculiarities of the sea-faring character—the same high 
praise is due to him. Within this circle lie his powers of drama- 
tising, his efforts to pass it, have been mere abortions. In 
scenes of ordinary polite life, his ladies are but tame, spiritless 
and uninteresting creations ; and his gentlemen altogether wor- 
thy to be the companions of such mistresses. The good opinion 
which the author may have bespoken for them, can scarcely 
survive the shock of the first dialogue. There is nothing easy 
and natural in their thoughts, and the writer wants the power 
which, in Scott, extends throughout the whole circle—at least 
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of his masculine creations—of completely identifying himself 
with his characters. It is in this want of dramatic talent, 
in his want of humour, and his comparative deficiency in gene- 
ral knowledge, that the inferiority of Cooper chiefly lies. The 
fund of historical and antiquarian lore possessed by Scott, is, 
indeed, no easy or ordinary acquisition. 

The author of “* Pelham,” while he dramatises like Scott the 
distinguished characters of another day, has thrown more of 
love and passion into his story. He is, evidently, a man of a 
warm temperament, who feels keenly, and, consequently, ex- 
presses himself in those ardentia verba that belong to true pas- 
sion. In his conception of female character, we hold him 
altogther superior to Scott or Cooper. He is a vigorous thinker, 
and his style is terse and pointed. His classical allusions may 
be overstrained, but his keen and brilliant wit sits gracefully 
upon him, and flashes forth at every page. His dullest passages 
are those wherein he meditates wit—wherein he is witty of 
malice aforethought—as for example, at his meeting of wits at 
Wills’; in his new novel “‘ Devereux.” Except the introductory 
hit of Steele, there is very little said that deserves to be repeat- 
ed; and we have this general objection to urge against his wits, 
that they are all witty in the same style—so that the bon- 
mot of one may be applied, without violation of any character- 
istic manner, to any other of the group. He wields the weapons 
of sarcasm and irony, with a terrible energy; and is destined to 
reach a literary elevation, far higher than any he has yet at- 
tained. With this commendation, we are compelled to mix our 
censure of the tone of morals pervading his first novel, ‘ Pel- 
ham.” It seemed to us indicative of their unhealthy state, that 
the exposure, however witty, of the follies and odious vices of 
the parents, should proceed from the mouth of a son. It seemed 
outrageous to us—yet, after all, this may be a cis-atlantic pre- 
judice, aud a proof that “society” in this country, has not yet 
received its ultimate polish ! 

But a propos of Anne of Geierstein. We return to the work 
before us, to remark on two instances of our author’s forgetful- 
ness. The first is, that he has forgotten to explain the import 


' of the legend connected with the bending of the bow of Battes- 


choltz—an omission, that maidens of a certain age will not 
lightly exeuse: the other is, that he supposes the Duke of 
Burgundy profoundly ignorant of a fact that nearly concerned 
him, and which, it appears, from the night scene at the German 
inn, was known to all the world besides—viz. that Count Albert 
of Geierstien, or the Black Priest of St. Paui’s, was a chief of 
the Secret Tribunal ! 
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A. 

Abbot, Dr. Abiel, his Letters written in 
the interior of Cuba, reviewed, 124— 
remarks on South Carolina, 125— 
compares slave labour as performed in 
Cuba with that of South-Carolina, 125 
—remarks on the passion of the Span- 
iards for cock-fighting and bull baiting, 
126—visits a cock-pit in the Havana, 
ib.—remarks on the probable effect of 
the Roman Catholic religion, 128— 

ives a picture of Spanish hospitality, 

29—describes the Casa de Beneficien- 
cia, 131 —remarks on the ill effects of 
allowing ardent spirits to negroes, 132 
—his estimate of the population of Cu- 
ba, 135. 

Abernethy, Dr. his opinion of the cause 
of the prevailing maladies of the hu- 
man race, 215. 

Addison, his Spectator, the “— of the 
legitimate English novel, 370. 

Americans, the, possess too much nation- 
al vanity, and tov little national pride, 
322—do not bear criticism well, 328— 
are wrong, in the opinion of English- 

» men, when, in any way, they differ 
from them, 329—possess a rage for in- 
novation in politics, 344—on the schol- 
arship of, 346. 

Amherst, Lord, his Embassy to China, re- 
ferred to, 178—account of the failure 
of, 205. 

Anales de Ciencias, Agricultura, &c., re- 
ferred to, 285, 292. 

Anne of Geierstein, reviewed, 499—on 
the introduction of, 500—develope- 
ment of characters in, ib. --description 
of Alpine scenery in, 501---preliminary 
to a duel in, 503--description of an 
earth slide among the precipices of 
Geierstein, 5(4---on the characters of 
some of the principal actors in, 514. 

Apercu Statistique de PIle de Cuba re- 
ferred to, 289. 


Artists, of America, are becoming sensi- 
ble of their deficiencies, 83---on the 
disputes of, ib.---distinguished, will 
have their 84. 


Barrow,Dr. his Travels in China referred 
to, 176, 179, 194. 

Berengers, the, of Arragon, the great pa- 
trons of the Troubadours, 419. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, description of, from 
Devereux, 388—in Paris, 391---in his 

retirement, 397---visits Pope, 399. 

Botany, on the study of, 467—on the ar- 
rangement and distribution of plants, 
469—on classification in, 471—on lan- 
guage, in regard to the study of the 
science of, 479—on the affinities and 
contrasts of plants, 480—various sys- 
tems in relation to the classification of 
plants, 482—the distinction between 
natural and artificial systemsin, owes 
its origin to Linnzus. 486—B. Jussieu 
never published his views on, 487— 
the same published by his nephew, 
488—on the sexual system in, of Lin- 
neus, ib.—-on the seven classes in, of 
B Jussieu, 489—the order of Jussieu 
improved, 490—on the enlargement of 
the orders of, ib.—on an arrangement 
in, on fixed and determinate principles, 
491—on the accessions recently made 
to, 497. 

Brande, M, his Table of the relative 
strength of wines and spirits, referred 
to, 226. 


c. 

Candolle, Aug. Pyramo de, his Prodo- 
mus Systematis naturalis a Vege- 
tabilis, &c. referred to, his life 
devoted to the study of botany, 492— 
publishes Flore Francaise, ib.---his ap- 

intment to different professorships, 
ib.-- publishes his Theorie Eleméntaire 
de la Botanique, and Regn‘ Vegetabilis 
Systema Naturale, 493- -his fundamen- 
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tal principles of classification quoted, 
ib.--remodelled the system of Jussieu, 
496-—-his system of natural orders, 497. 

Cayley, Arthur, Jr., his Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh referred to, 433. 

Celle, who they were, 11—were Gome- 
rians, ib.—generally held the same 
doctrines with Pythagoras, 33. 

Celtic Druids, the, referred to, 1—on the 
brass weapons of ancient nations, ib.— 
on the ancient alphabets, 1-3—two 
ancient alphabets, 4—Oghams of Ire- 
land, 6—affinity between the langua- 
ges, ib.—peculiarity of the Irish alpha- 


bet, ib.—Virgil a Druid, 7—Welsh | 


letters the same as the Irish, ib.—when 
the Ogham characters were invented, 
8—on the 10th and 1ith chapters of 
Genesis, 9—confusion of tongues or 
languages, ib —of Baillie’s hypothesis, 
supported by Drummond, ib.—the an- 
cient astronomers, 10—who the Celtz 
were, 11—the Celta were Gomerians, 
ib.—of the Umbri and Etruscans, 12— 
affinity between the Hebrew and the 
Celtic, ib.-—-affinity between the Greek, 
Sanscrit, and Celtic, 13—the Celtic, 
the first swarm from the parent hive, 
ib.—of the Pheenician colonies in Ire- 
land, ib.—Irish histories and bards, 15 
—the hero Gods, 16—derivation of 
Britain, Bretange, and Albion, and of 
the words, vates and bards, 17—how 
Britain was fpeopled, ib.—of the first 
settlers,ib.—Britain known to Aristotle, 
19—Hyperboreans were Britains, ib. 
—Hercules a Celt, 21—Abaris proba- 
bly a Druid, ib.—the Cross common to 
Greeks, Egyptians and Indians, 22— 
when letters arrived in Great Britain, 
ib.—on festivals removed by the pre- 
cession of the equinox, Bramin 
back-reckoning, 25—of the Cushites, 
ib.—gods of the British isles, 26—Chal- 
dees, ib.—Chaldees of the British 
isles, 27—of Iona, Jupiter, Janus, ib. 
—Coarbs of Iona, ib.—no idol worship 
in the primitive ages, ib.—Grecian 
lithoi, ib.—circular temples of the Is- 
raelites, 28—theory of the origin of let- 
ters, resumed, ib.—the present Arabic 
alphabet — be modern, 29—the 
Celts generally, and the Druids partic- 
ularly, held the same doctrines with 
Pythagorus, 33—tatooing, 84—appen- 
dix to the review of, 37-46. 

China, Travels of the Russian Mission 
through Mongolia to, referred to, 176 


—Jesuits obtained a footing in, about . 
Cuba, 313. 


the sixteenth century, 177—descrip- 
tion of the great wall of, 193—conquer- 
ed successively by the Mongols and 
Mantchoos, 1 n the willows of, 


196---tea is the general beverage in, 199 

a wine of, made from rice, ib.- on the 

population of, 203---account of the fail- 

a of the last English embassy to, 
5. 

Chinese, on the language and literature of 
the, 179—on the private manners of 
the, 180—a new Russian mission ap- 
pointed to the capital of the, 181—ar- 
my, observationson the, 184—gunpow- 
der known to the, before the birth of 
Christ, ib.—the, considered: the best 
agriculturists in the world, 195—: ook- 
ing, remarks on, 198—-tea the general 
beverage of the, 199—the, highly tole- 
rant in religion, 201—manner of ma- 
king bargains, ib.—printing, ib.—char- 
acters, 202—on the science of the, ib. 
—the, attach great importance to gen- 
sing as medicine, ib --the drama a fa- 
vorite amusement with the, 203—on 
the complexion of the, ib.—on the lite- 
rature of the, 294. 

Chivalry, its influence upon literature, 
405—before the age of, poetry distin- 
ges the inhabitants of Northern 

surope, ib.—on the poetry of the ages 
which preceded the institutions of, 406 
—its influence on poetry, ib.—created 
a rage for versifying, 408—on the 
rhymed tales of, 410—on the decline 
of, 415—the Berengers of Arragon gave 
the first impulse to the muse of, 419—in 
the south of France the poets of, styled 
Troubadours, 420. 

Cicero de Republica, Featherstonhaugh’s 
translation of, reviewed, 136-145—re- 
marks on the Boston edition of, 145— 
MS. of, was preserved in the monaste- 
ry of Gobio, 146—written in imitation 
of Plato, 156—has a greater resem- 
blance to the Discourses of Macchia- 
velli than to a Dialogue of Plato, 164. 

Cicero, his work on invention and Trea- 
tise de Oratore, referred to, 150—de- 
votes himself to literature and study, 
151—composes his De Republica, 152 
—had difficulty in determining upon 
the form of the work, 153—wrote two 
of his works in imitation of Plato, 156 
his opinion of the excellence of the 
Roman polity, 165—his reflections on 
the constitution of his 7, 175. 

— of Plants, on the, 466- 

4 


Cobbett, his Complete collection of State 
Trials, referred to, 433. 

Coffee, on the cultivation of, in Cuba, 
312—on the quantity exported from 


Cuba, comparison of slave labour in, and 
in Carolina, 125—on cock-fighting and 
-Dull-baiting in, 126—on the causes of 
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trequent assassinations in, 128—proba- 
ble effect of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in, ib.—natural advantages of, 129 
—hospitality of the inhabitants of, ib. 
abounds in immense caverns, 13(}—dis- 
cipline of oxen in, 131—use of ardent 
spirits injurious to the negroes of, 132 
—on the population of, 134—on the 
yeomanry oi, 136—on the natural ad- 
vantages of, 285—its magnitude com- 
pared, 287—on the geological structure 
of, 288--on the discovery of gold in, 
and St. Domingo, 291—-on the scarcity 
of water in, 202—-on the climate of, 293 
—-the leading causes of the improve- 
ment of, 295—on the population of, 296 
--a comparative view of the populati- 
on of, with other territories where sla- 
very esists, 299. 300--on the ancient 
population of, 301- influence of the re- 
sidence in, of the great proprietors and 
noblemen, 304—-on the cultivation of 
sugar in, 305—on the profits of cultiva- 
ting sugar to the proprietors in, 307— 
on the importance and value of cotfee 
to, 312---exports of coffee from, 313--- 
on the tobacco of, ib. --on the imports 
and exports of, 315---on the revenue of, 
317---on the government of, 318. 
D 


Devereux, the tale of, referred to, 369— 
reviewed, 387—extracts from, 358-402 
—on the literary character of, 402. 

Diet, a treatise on, &c. referredto, 298, 
240. 

Digestive Organs, an Essay on Disorders 
of the, &c., referred to, 208, 240. 

Druids, the, of Gaul and Britain acquain- 
ted with letters, 3—telescopes and gun- 
powder known to, 20—admitted the 
creation of matter, 23—the Christmas 
festival of, 26—of the sacred fire of, ib. 
guilty of human sacrifices, 27—of the 
hierachy and power of, 32--held the 
same doctrines as Pythagoras, 33. 


Dwight, Henry E., his Travels in the - 


North of Germany, referred to, &t--- 
examined the universities and schools 
of the North of Germany, 83--- notices 
the attention paid by the German and 
Prussian governments to public im- 
provement, 89---contrasts Protestant 
with Catholic Germany, ib.---gives an 
account of the threeclasses of instructors 
in the universities of Germany, 14--- 
remarks on the results of German edu- 
cation when compared with Ameri- 
can, 118. 

Dyspepsia, on the prevalence of, 208— 
on the dietical writers in reference to, 
210—on the general causes, and the 
cure of, 211—Dr. Paris’ definition of, 
215—on the origin of, 216—on regi- 
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men, in relation to the cure of, 221— 
on the quality of food in relation to, 
225 —aggravated by the use of spirits, 
wine and fermented liquors, 326— 
rules to be observed for the preven- 
tion or the cure of, 229—on the bene- 
fit of travelling in the cure of, 234— 
a synopsis of short rules tor the cure 
of, 240. 

Dyspeptic, the, usually eats too much,223 
—spirits, wine and fermented hquors 
injurious to, 226—the effects of coffee 
and tea on, 227—on the diet of, 228— 
rules on eating to be observed by, 229 
—toavoid hard study, 230—exercise all 
important to, 232—on the importance 
of triction to, 231—usually derives 
benefit from travelling, 234—injury of 
tobacco to, 236—on the importance of 
regular hours to, 237—rules for the 
guidance of, 23°—short, practical rules 
obligatory on, 240. 

E 


Education in Germany, 86-123. 

Ellis, his Narrative of Lord Amherst’s 
Embassy to China, referred to, 173— 
remarks on the brick tea of Mongolia, 
184—on the rice wine of China, 199. 

Englishman an, Voltaire’s picture of, 328 
*—considers whatever difference of cus- 
tom from that of his own country, he 
meets with in other countries, as abso- 
lutely wrong, 329—puts forth his gra- 
phic power most successfully in imagi- 
native representations of life, 369. 

Essai Politique sur UIsle de Cuba, re- 
viewed, 285-321. 

Essay on Morbid Sensibility of the Slomach 
and Bowels, an, &c. referred to, 208- 
240. 

F 


Fealherstonhaugh, G. W. his translation 
of the Republic of Cicero, reviewed, 
136—his translations compared with 
the original, 140—on the seholarship 
of, 144. 

Fiction, on the English works of, 369. 

Fielding, on his character as a novelist, 
371—wrote his Joseph Andrews as a 
satire on Richardson’s Pamela, ib.—on 
his Tom Jones, 372—on his character 
of Alworthy, 373--his definition of true 
wisdom, quoted, 375. 

Fine Arts, on the state of the, in Athens, 
70—in Rome, ib.--the, associated with 
the old age rather than the manhood 
of a country, 72--on the state oi the, 
in Great-Britain, 73--Mr. West's letter 
relative to the specimens of the, in 
Italy, 76--on the advantages of Ame- 
rica for the cultivation of the, 77—on 
the public institutions in America for 
the promotion of the, 79. 
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Freemasonry, on the probable origin of, 
22, note. 

French Spoliations, remarks on, 64—case 
of the Commonwealth vs. Chapman, 
referred to, in relation to, ib. 

Fuller, a case from his Medicina Gym- 
nastica, quoted, 232. 


Germany, visited by Mr. Russel, 87—by 
Mr. Dwight, 88—system of education 
in, a laborious one, ib.—schools and 
universities of, liberally endowed, ib.— 
the government of, pays unremitted at- 
tention to public improvement, 89— 
diiferenc+ between protestant and ca 
tholic, ib.—on the elementary schools 
of, 9i—on the compensation of the in- 
structors in the schools of, 93—on the 
gymnasia of the north of, 94—in 1825, 
state of the universities of, 102—the 
academic terms of, note, 103—classes 
of professors in the universities of, 104 
— professors in the universities of, cho- 
sen for life, 106—Mr. Russel’s views of 
university professors in, 107—on the 
exegetical method of instruction in, 
109—on the numerous libraries in, 110 
—on the literature of, 112—on the lite- 
rary acquirements of the professors in, 
note, 112-—on the carousals, &c. of 
students in the universities of, 114— 
education in, compared with the United 
States. 118—on the musical taste of the 
inhabitants of, 122. 

Goldsmith, his Vicar of Wakefield, the 
standard of the English novel of rural 
life, 381. 

Gregorie, Dr. G. his Elements of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic refer- 
red to, 210. 

Gymaasia, the, of the North of Germany, 
94 —divided into two classes, 95—on 
the exegetical mode of instruction 
adopted in, 96—students pass from 
the, to the universities, 9S—on learning 
languages in, 99. 


Hall, Capt. Basil, his Travels in North- 
America, &c., reviewed, 321—of opi- 
nion that the Americans would be a 
happier people if they got no English 
books, 322 —dissatisfied with our poli- 
tical institutions, 324—his remarks on 
American elections, 326—is more than 
ordinarily peevish when his bill of fare 
is unsatisfactory, 327 —a confirmed gas- 
trimargia, 328—acknowledges that 
this country isin avery flourishing con- 
dition, 33!—affirms that the American 
government ts a mere experiment, 336 


—imputes to the form of our govern- 
ment whatever may seem to go wrong 


in the country, 337—his opinions on 
\ 
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the frequency of elections,ib.—supports 
his notion that our system has been get- 
ting daily more democratical from the 
adoption of the constitution, 340- his 
remarks on the state of education inthe 
United States, 349—on the opinions of, 
regarding our Southern institutions, 352 
—considers the question of slavery ina 
practical light, 354—his opinionson the 
subject of slavery, generally, 361—ridi- 
cules the idea of danger to the slave- 
holding states from insurrection, 363— 
in error respecting the mortality of 
slaves on rice plantations, 368. 

Hall, Dr. Marshall, his Fssay on Disor- 
ders of the Digestive Organs, &c., re- 
ferred to, 208, 240. 

Havana, the, description of the Casa de 
Beneficiencia of, 131—on the climate 
of, 292—on the population of, ib.— 
Humboldt’s description of, 302—ex- 

rt of sugar from, 305—export of cof- 
ee from, 313--imports and exports for 
the port of, 315. 

Health, Sure methods of improving. and 
prolonging Life, &c., referred to, 208-- 
extract from, 234. 

Heber, Bishop, his Sermons, reviewed, 
241---on his oratory, 248---his great can- 
dour in argument, 249. 

Hermann, on his system in botany. 

Higgins, Godfrey, his Celtic Druids, re- 
ferred to, 1—rejects the Masoretic 
points, 3—ot opinion that the Druids 
of Gaul and Britain were acquainted 
with letters, ib.—distrusts the authority 
of Josephus, 11—opinion respecting 
the institution of the priesthood, 33. 

History of the World, Raleigh’s, the fruit 
of his imprisonment, 456. 

Hoffman, David, his Legal Outlines, re- 
ferred to, 47—titles of his lectures, 48— 
his remarks upon jurisdiction, 62 

Huber, B. his Apercu Statistique de I’Tle 
de Cuba, &c. referred to, 285—his re- 
marks on the influence of the residence 
of the great proprietors and noblemen 
on the inhabitants of Cuba, 304. 

Humboldt, Alexandre de, his Essai Poli- 
tique sur l’Ile de Cuba. referred to, 
285—his observations on the geological 
structure of Cuba, 288—remarks on the 
climate of the Havana, 292—his esti- 
mate of the population of Cuba, 296— 
his description of the Havana, 302—his 
estimate of the export of sugar from 
Cuba, 305—underrates the production 
of sugar in Louisiana, 306—his obser- 
— on the manufacture of sugar, 
310. 

Hume, his defence of James I. comment- 
ed on, in regard to Raleigh, 460, note. 
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Indigestion, a Treatise on, and its conse- 
quences, &c. referred to, 218, 240. 

Johnson, Dr. James, his !ssay on morbid 
sensibility of the Stomach and Bowels, 
c&c. referred to, 208—remarks on the 

revalence of dyspepsia in England, 

D19—his observations on some of the 
causes of dyspepsia, ib.—recommends 
travelling to the dyspeptic, 234. 

Jurisdiction, Hoffman's remarks on, 62. 

Jussieu, Anthony L. de, his Genera Plan- 
tarum, &c referred to, 48%, 490. 

Jussieu, Bernard de, made known his ar- 
rangement of the sexual system, 465— 
his views and arrangements published 
his nephew, 4x8 - first distributed 
all plauts into seven classes, 439. 


Keymis, sent by Raleigh in search of gold 
mines, 447—despatched by Raleigh on 
a second expedition to Guiana, 448— 
goes with Raleigh on another expe- 
dition to Guiana, 460—attacks a Span- 
ish town, and loses young Raleigh, ib. 
~—reproached by Raleigh, and com- 
mits suicide, ib. 

Klaproth, Julius Von, his edition of the 
Travels of the Russian Mission through 


Mongolia to China, referred to, 176 —- 


his statement of the number of the 
Chinese army, 194 —his account of the 
failure of the last English embassy to 
China, 205. 


Legal Outlines, reviewed, 47---quoted, 48, 
49-51, 52-62, 63. 

Letlers from Cuba, referred to, 123--ex- 
tracts from, 124, 126-136. 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, the, 433--466. 

Linneus, his Systema Nature, referred 
to, 474—his works, 484---on the sexual 
system of, in plants, 488. 

Literature, influence of chivalry upon, 
405--433. 


M. 

Maio, Angelo, his M. Tvllii Ciceronis de 
Repvblica, xc., referred to, 136- -dis- 
covered the fragment of the manu- 
script in the monastery of Gobio, 146. 

McCartney, Lord, his embassy to China, 
referred to, 178---curious incident rela- 
tive to, 207. 

Mongolia, description of, and its inhabi- 
tants, 192---on the customs of the inha- 
bitants of, ib.--brick tea extensively 
used in, 184--has considerable trade 
with China in the article of wood, ib. 
-~on the religion of the inhabitants of, 
186---on the obos or altars erected on 
the elevated places of, 139---on the Ro- 
binia Pygmea of, 1%)---on the desert of 
Gobi in, ib.—a description of the terri- 


tory of the Tsakhars in, 191---specimen 
of the poetry of the inhabitants of, 193. 

Morse, Samuel, F. B., his Fine Arts, re- 
terred to, 70. --character of his National 
Academy, 83. 


Natural history, on the study of, 468---on 
the early systems of, 470-- on language 
and terms in relation to the study of, 
476---of the vegetable kingdom, 480. 

Niebuhr, his Summary to Roman Histo- 
ry, referred to, 35. 

North America, Hall’s Travels in, re- 
viewed, 321--369. 

Novels,---National, of, Fielding’s, 371-- 
Richardson’s, 376---Smollet’s, 379-- 
Vicar of Wakefield, 381--- The Gothic or 
Chivalrous Romance, Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto, 382---Mrs. Radclilte’s, 383--- 
Tie Historical. Sir Walter Scott's, 333 
--The Miscellaneous, Robinson Crusve, 
384---Sterne’s, 385---Johnson’s Kasse- 
las, ib.---Johnstone’s Chrysal, ib. -M’- 
Kenzie’s, ib----Goodwin’s, ib.----Hol-- 
croft’s, ib. -Miss Burney’s, ib.--Miss 
Edgeworth’s, ib.--the more modern, 
386--Pelham, Disownedand Devereux, 
ib. --of the Waverly, 518---of Cooper’s, 
521. 

oO. 

Old Age, on diet, in relation to the at- 
tainment of, 224. 

Ourga, a description of, 156---looked up- 
on with reverence by the Mongols, ib. 
stations established by the Russians 
from, to China, 187. 

P 

Paris,Dr. J.A.his Treatise on Diet, &c. re- 
ferred to, 2(8-—his definition of dyspep- 
sia, 215---his remarks on the difference 
of food. 224 -his opinion of wine and 
spirits as regards dyspeptics, 227. 

Paylaye, M. de la Carne de Sainte. see 
Sainte Paylaye. 

Pekin, description of, 197—on the mar- 
kets of, 199—climate of, 200. 

Philip, Dr. A. P. W., his ‘Treatise on 
Indigestion referred to, 208—remarks 
on a proper quantity of food to be ta- 
ken, 223--states a singular case of dys- 
pepsia, 226—his opinion of wine, &c. 
as regards dyspeptics, 227. 

Pictures, on the purchase of old, 84. 

Plants, on the classification of, 466—ar- 
rangement and distribution of 469—on 
the fundamental principles of Can- 
dolle’s classification of, 495—difference 
between classifications of, 496—oun the 
natural orders of, 497. 

Plautus, Monologue in the Penulus of, 
37-46. 

Poetry, on ancient, 496—chivalric, 409 
---Provencal, 42U-—-the pastoral of the 
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Troubadours, 424---the decay of the 
Provencal, 429. 

Political Economy, Sismondi’s, 262-285. 

Politics of Antiquity, 165---on the excel- 
lence of the Roman polity, ib.--the 
democrat of the ancients similar to the 
jacobin of the moderns, 167---on unmit- 
igated democracy, 169--Roman polity 
~! an aristocratic spirit and character, 

1 


Porta, his doctrine of analogy between 
plants and animals, 480, note. 

Preaching, on the ends of, 244. 

Provengals, so styled on account of their 
language, 420---on the airs of the, ib. 
note--on the language of the, 421-- on 
the pastoral poetry of, 424--the names 
of the poetical institutions of, 425, note 
—the cours d’amours of the, 427---on 
the poetical essays of the, 428---the de- 
cline of the poetry of the, 430. 

Prussia, on the elementary schools of, 91 
—_ the gymnasia of, libraries of, 

Puffendorf, his de Officio Hominis et Ci- 
vis, referred to, 57. 

Punic Monologue, the, as corrected by 
Bochart, 37- from Mocenigus’ edition 
of Plautus, 38 -Bochart’s Hebrew ver- 
sion of, 39-- another version of, ib.-—- 

. Chaldee version of, 40-- Latin versions 
of, 41--Samaritan version of 42---Val- 
lancey's version of, 43---O’Connor’s 
- version of the first five lines of, 


R. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, Cayley’s Life of, 
referred to, 433—the origin of the 
North-American Provinces may be 
traced to his genius, ib.—of an ancient 
family, 434—served in a company of 
volunteers sent to the aid of the Huge- 
nots, ib.—served under the Prince of 
Orange, 435—an incident turns his at- 
tention to the naval service, ib.—in 
Ireland with a commission in the ar- 
my, ib.—anecdotes of, displaying his 
courage, 436—gallantry to (queen Eliz- 
abeth, ib.—accompanies the Duke of 
Anjou to the Netherlands, ib—unites 
himself with Sir H. Gilbert in a voy- 
age to Newfoundland, 436—obtains a 
— from Queen Flizabeth for ma- 

ing discoveries, 437—despatches two 
vessels for North-America, ib.—the 
honor of knighthood conferred on him, 
438—fits out a second expedition to 
Virginia, ib.—introduces the use of to- 
bacco into England, 439—fits out a 
fourth expedition to Virginia, 440— 


disposes of his patent, ib.—the mono 
oly for vending wines granted him, 441 


Index. 


lans a vo for the discovery of 
the North-West pessa e, ag 
ted one of the Council of War to pre- 
pare for the Spanish Armada, ib.—had 
command on shore but joins the Eng- 
lish fleet, ib.—obtains an augmentation 
of his wine patent, 442—renews his 
friendship with Spenser, 443—carries 
Spenser to Court, and persuades him 
to the publication of the Fairy Queen, 
ib.—himself a poet, ib.—offends the 
Queen by an affair of gallantry with 
one of her maids of honor, 444—sails 
for Trinidad, 445—arrives at the Pro- 
vince of Aromia, 446—his faith in the 
existence of the Amazons, ib.—on his 
return to England publishes an account 
of the countries he had visited, 447— 
despatches Keymis to Guiana, 4 
joins Howard and Essex, second in 
command, in an expedition against 
Cadiz, ib.—his important services in 
the attack on the enemy, 449—disap- 
pointed in the reward for his services, 
450—after his return from Cadiz des- 
patches another ship to Guiana, ib.— 
successfully attacks Fayal, 451—ob- 
tains the confidence of Elizabeth, ib. 
—his conduct in relation to the fall of 
Essex, ib.—James prejudiced against, 
ib.—associates himself with Cobham, 
452—his detence on his trial, ib.—con- 
fined to the Tower, 455—his estates 
confiscated, ib.—his “ great cordial,” 
ib.—Prince Henry’s affection for him, 
ib.— composes his History of the 
World, 456—his opinion of the site of 
Paradise, 457—of his religious opin- 
ions, 458—his opinion of slavery, ib.— 
released from prison, fitted out a fleet 
for Guiana, 459—at Trinidad seized 
with a fever, 460—loses his son, ib. 
—on his return to England was ar- 
rested, ib.—tried on the old charge of 
treason, 463—condemned, 465—dis- 
claims having attended the execution 
of Essex from any malignant feeling, 
ib.—his execution, 466. 

Vegetabilis Systema Naturale, re- 
erred to, 466, 491---on the plan of the 
work, 493. 

Republic of Cicero, the, 136-164. 

Richardson, one of the earlier reformers 
of the British novel, 377 --character of 
his novels, ib.~-criticism on the leading 
characters introduced into his novels, 
378. 

Robinson Crusoe, referred to, 384--the 
author of, left other works, scarcely 
now remembered, ib. 

Romanee, the ancient, 412. 
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Russell, John, his Tour in Germany, &c. 
referred to, 86---visited Germany with 
the usual prejudices of his countrymen, 
87---remarks on the German profes- 
sors, 107-~notices the carousals, &c. of 
the German — 114. 


Sagra, D. Ramon de la, his Anales de 
Ciencias, Agricultura, Comercio y 
Artes, referred to, 285, 292. 

Sainte Palaye,M. de la Curne de, his 
Memoires sur |’Ancienne Chevalerie, 
referred to, 405---devoted his life tothe 
study of the Provencal literature, 432, 
note. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his series of Novels re- 
ferred to, 383---his Anne of Geierstein 
reviewed, 498--his talent for dramati- 
zing, 518. 

Sermons, Bishop Heber’s, reviewed, 241 
--composed for extraordinary occa- 
sions, 243---extracts from, 250-260. 

Sismondi, J. C. L. Simonde de, his Poli- 
tical Economy referred to, 261--the 
arrangement of his discussions, 262--- 
considers, with Adam Smith, that la- 
bour is the sole origin of wealth, 263--- 
disagrees with Say and Ricardo, on 


the doctrine of production creating de- . 


mand, 278- -his opinion in unison with 
that of Malthus, on the same subject, 
ib.---opposed to Malthus on the subject 
of population, 283---remarks on a pas- 
sage of his, relative to the United 
States, 284. 

Slavery, on the change of opinion in re- 
ference to, 352---Capt. Hall’s opinion 
of, 354---does not extinguish affection 
between the slave and his master, 358 
---on the evils of, 360--the condemners 
of, apt to forget the share they contri- 
bute towards the permanence of, 361 
--on the right of the slave-holding 
States to maintain, 365. 

Smollet, in his novels, the painter of 
three kingdoms, 379- emphatically na- 
tional, ib.--of his Roderick Random, 
ib.~-on the general character of his 
novels, 380. 

South-Carolina, Abbot’s remarks on, 124. 

Sterne, on the writings of, 385. 

Stuart, Gilbert, the painter, referred to, 


78. 

Sugar, on the cultivation of. in Cuba, 
'305-~quantity of, exported from differ- 
ent territories compared with the area 
of the same, 306--or the distribution of 
the exports of, 307--on the profits of 
the cultivation of, 308-—-on the manu- 
facture of, 311--on a new mode of ap- 
plying heat in the refining of, 312. 
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Sydenham, his opinion on the importance 
of exercise in the cure and prevention 
of gout, stated, 233 --singular cure of 
his, by sending a patient to an imagi- 
nary doctor in “oe related, 236. 


Tatooing, various versions of the word, 
34 


Timkowski, George, his Travels through 
Mongolia to China, referred to, 176-— 
appointed to conduct a new mission 
from Kiakhta to the Chinese capital, 
181---deseribes the manufacture of 
brick tea, 184 — detained on his jour- 
ney, on account of the death of the 
Emperor of China, 185— enters China, 
193— his ohservations on the great 
wall, ib.——and on Chinese agriculture, 
195--notices the willows of China, 196 
—arrives at Pekin, ib.--his description 
of Pekin, 197-- formed an unfavourable 
opinion of the Chinese, 200---returns to 
Kiakhta, 204. 

Tobacco, on the cultivation of, in Cuba, 
313--on the export of, from Cuba, 314 
---its first introduction into Europe, 
439. 

Tour in Germany, a, referred to, 86---ex- 
tracts from, 107--109. 

Travels in China, 176--207. 

Travels in North-America, referred to, 
321----extracts from, 322, 326, 349, 354, 
360-364. 

Travels in the North of Germany, referred 
to, 86----extracts from, 91--98, 104-107, 
109-111, 118.” 

Troubadours, so styled on account of 
their inventions, 420----the reign of the 
Berengers, the most brilliant era of the, 
423—--on the pastoral poetry of the, 
424----the rewards of the, 427-~--the 
cours d’amours of the, ib.---the poetical 
essays of the, 428---the decay of the, 
429---the religious novels or romances 
of the, ib. note—the biography of the, 
432. 


U. 

United States, the, on elections in, 326---- 
the people of the mother country ig- 
norant of the real condition and his- 
tory of, 329--on the free government 
of, 333---government not a mere expe- 
riment, 336--on the will of the people 
of, as regards candidates for high offi- 
ces in the government of, 338--—on the 
judiciary of, 340--on the rage for inno- 
vation in politics in, 344--on the state 
of education in, 345~-on the southern 
institutions of, 352. 


